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GORDON McKAY. 


Gorpon McKay was born in Pittsfield, Mass., May 4, 1821. 
His father, Samuel Michael McKay, was a successful maker of 
water-wheels and other machinery for mills in that town. His 
grandfather, as the name itself shows, was of a famous Scottish 
clan ; the grandmother of the other side of the yet more famous 
Gordons. On the mother’s side he was the grandson of Samuel 
Dexter, H.C. 1781, Secretary of the Treasury during a part of 
Adams’s and Jefferson’s administrations. Thus from both sides 
of his house he had a right to character and ability. He may 
fairly be said to have been of Brahmin stock. 

In his youth Gordon McKay, though well developed, was weak. 
On that account his schooling was limited to what his native town 
afforded. It was intended that he should go to Harvard College, 
but his elder brother had died while a student, probably of 
rapid tuberculosis; and he having symptoms of the same disease 
the plan was given up. For a while he was employed in his 
father’s shop ; then, for a time, as a surveyor on the Erie Canal. In 
the early twenties of his life he seemed likely to die from con- 
sumption, but on the advice of Dr. Willard Parker he went 
upon a long horseback journey in the South, and escaped with the 
loss of one lung. 

In his early manhood Mr. McKay was the superintendent of a 
machine shop in Lowell, and then for a considerable time 
associated with the late John C. Hoadley, an able and well-known 
mechanical engineer, in building steam engines. In the first years 
of the Civil War he became interested in the art of shoemaking 
by machinery, at that time in its very beginnings; an interest 
which was to become the foundation of his fortune and of much 
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importance to his fellow men. The ways in which he was led to 
this pursuit deserve note, for they tell something of a part of his 
nature which was not readily discerned. 

Owing to his bodily condition, he was to his regret unfit to be a 
soldier, but at the suggestion, as he remembered, of Senator Dawes, 
who knew his mechanical ability, he went to Washington to con- 
sult with the Quartermaster-General as to the betterment of the 
shoes provided for the soldiers. Those of us who remember those 
days recall the sufferings of the men on both sides due to the 
miserable way in which they were shod, — as they phrased it, they 
“ marched on their uppers.” They often preferred to tramp bare- 
footed with fifty pounds on their backs rather than to wear the 
ill-shaped, shoddy things that were issued to them as shoes. Look- 
ing for the means to meet this need, he saw in a patented inven- 
tion of Lyman R. Blake the possible basis of a better system of 
shoemaking. The contrivance had not proved successful, but 
McKay obtained it, and with his indefatigable persistence in en- 
deavor brought it to an effective state. Other inventions grew 
about it and served to extend its usefulness, so that it became sub- 
stantially the basis of the modern art of making shoes. To cor- 
rect a mis-statement which I have heard more than once, it is well 
to say that Mr. Blake told me that in the sale of his patent he was 
dealt with not only justly, but liberally. 

It was at this stage of his life, when the development of the 
new art was assured and he saw success before him, that in the 
autumn of 1864 I first met Gordon McKay. He had recently 
come to dwell in the Winthrop house on Arrow Street, Cambridge, 
where we were near neighbors. Our acquaintance soon became 
intimate, the bond being a common interest in mechanical con- 
trivances and my liking for the man as a type as well as an indi- 
vidual. He was a handsome fellow; a well-built, braw-looking 
Scot, with a show of vigor which concealed his sore infirmities. 
His manner was that of a high-bred gentleman, born to the way 
of doing the right thing, well fitted to time and place. Though 
his schooling was limited, he had a remarkably good command of 
English with tongue and pen. I never detected a slip or aslovenly 
locution in his speech or writing in all of my long intercourse with 
him. This shows well that he was by nature a cultivated man. 
It is shown also by his knowledge of French, which he read easily 
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and spoke fairly well, and by his considerable skill as a musician. 
He played the violin with some skill and read music with facility. 
Perhaps the best proof of his innate culture was that in the many 
years of our very intimate association I never heard from him a 
word that would have offended a decent woman. 

Not long after my acquaintance with Gordon McKay began, 
I found that I had in him not only a good friend but a very inter- 
esting individuality, — one well worth the study of any lover of 
men. On the surface, and for a considerable depth below it, he 
was a shrewd, hard-reckoning man of business ; at the foundation 
generous, and in the highest sense trustworthy. Of this, one 
instance may serve. In some mining affairs he had won the per- 
fect legal, and, as most business men would judge, the moral right 
as well, by closing his hand to acquire properties by which he 
would gain more than a million dollars. When he explained to 
me the position, I told him that he should first hark back over all 
the history of the transaction. He was still for perhaps ten min- 
utes, and then, with a curious look of disappointment, said, “ No! 
I give it up.” In another case, a life-long friend, one to whom 
he was closely bound, wished McKay to loan him $50,000 se- 
cured by mortgage on some vacant marsh lands in the Back Bay 
of Boston, so that they might be saved from the sheriff’s hand. 
They quarreled about the security, so bitterly, indeed, that they 
would no longer speak to one another. I tried to be a medi- 
ator. At once McKay said to me, “Tell him I will be glad 
to give him fifty thousand, a hundred thousand, or half I have, 
outright, but not a cent more to be spent on that mud-lot specula- 
tion.” And so they parted. 

Although Mr. McKay seemed at first sight to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in his business affairs, with his inventions and improve- 
ments, his successes and failures, rather scoffing and uncharitable, 
I soon saw that behind this evident man there was another, to 
himself practically unknown, who was concerned with larger ques- 
tions. This personality of the rear rank was mainly occupied 
with matters in no clear way related to getting money in winning 
law-suits about patents or making machines go, but with more or 
less well-guided altruism he helped struggling people, particularly 
needy women, and was working hard, though rather blindly, 
towards schemes for the betterment of mankind. Gradually this 
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second individual, at first rather shy, began to debate about the 
proper uses of wealth, and generally as to the ways in which a 
man might fitly link his brief life and little deeds with those of 
his race. 

At this time in our intimacy, from 1868 to 1885, we were much 
together on journeys. He spent a summer with me in camp at 
Cumberland Gap, and in a friendly way I served him as an expert 
in his numerous mining ventures from California to Newfoundland. 
This form of business singularly attracted him, for its difficulties 
and dangers as well as for the chance of profit. In this intercourse 
he developed his theory of the use of private fortunes. He held 
that no man had a right to give his children more than a good 
education and what would enable them to live decently: that no 
man, however rich he might be, should leave a son more than 
$100,000 as an inheritance. The rest of his fortune should be a 
contribution to the life of his people. 

As to the way his money should be used McKay was long in 
doubt. His first idea was that of direct charity, especially a plan 
for a place of refuge for old people. He gave this up for the 
reason that such help came at the end of life and did not do more 
than extenuate “the sadness of things,” of which his unhappy ex- 
perience had taught him much. Turning to education of youth, 
his first and natural project was to found schools for training in the 
mechanic arts, so as to replace the apprenticeship system which 
he had seen pass away. For some years this project interested 
him much, especially as he thought that by it the inventive faculty 
could be developed, and so much capacity, now lost to the world, 
might be brought to service. He turned from this plan because he 
gradually came to the opinion that what was most needed in the 
world’s economic life was the guidance of fully-developed men. 
We talked much of Leonardo da Vinci, — well known as among 
the foremost artists and less well known as in certain ways the 
greatest of engineers, — as well as of the place of the developed 
imagination in all kinds of constructive work. . 

About 1880 Mr. McKay came definitely to the conclusion that 
he would apply his fortune to the education of men who should 
take a high place in applied science. He then proceeded to deter- 
mine how he would carry out this plan. At first a separate school 
having his name attracted him. He abandoned this because with 
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his engineer’s sense, — a very sound sense, — he saw the difficulty 
of securing the foundations of his establishment in men devoted to 
his purposes. He then considered the plan of endowing some 
existing technical school. He was strongly urged by a friend with 
whom he had been in long and near relations to give his money to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This he carefully con- 
sidered, and determined not to do, on the ground that the training 
in schools of that kind lacked the quality of general culture which 
he wished those educated under his endowment to have. During the 
years in which his trust was alterable at his pleasure, as it was until 
1891, he on earnest solicitation twice reviewed this determination, 
but without altering his plan. 

In coming to the conclusion that Harvard College should be the 
caretaker of his purpose, Mr. McKay was guided by a considerable 
knowledge as to the quality of the men trained in its Scientific 
School and in other like schools. He had dwelt for more than 
twenty years beside the College Yard; his door was but five 
hundred feet from it. He had known many of the men who had 
been trained in applied science, as the University seeks to train 
them. He was satisfied that the work was good. On the other 
hand, he had been in contact with the graduates of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and while he recognized the value 
of their schooling, he held that it lacked the breadth he desired 
men helped by his endowment to have. 

At this stage of his consideration Mr. McKay began a careful 
inquiry concerning the fiduciary history of Harvard College. He 
was by nature an investigator, and his business success had been 
won by a careful exploration of the fields in which he entered. 
His method of examining this situation was characteristic of him. 
At his request and with the aid of the late E. W. Hooper, then 
Treasurer of the University, I prepared for him an extended ac- 
count of the relation of the President and Fellows to the trusts 
confided to them in the 250 years of their service. The matter 
interested him much; he found it, as thereafter he often said, a 
wonderful record of faith-keeping. He was particularly interested 
by the history of the Dudleian Lectures. The preposterous 
requirements of that bequest have been so far as practicable 
adhered to unto this day. He blamed the Corporation for having 
taken such a trust, but having taken it, he thought they did 
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well to keep strict faith by it. The pledge to hold the College 
free from pecuniary loss, signed at the time of the Boston 
fire in 1873, was to him evidence in another way that his money 
would be safe. I well remember his saying, at the end of this 
investigation, that he felt he could trust to such faith for a thou- 
sand years or so to come. 

For some years after Mr. McKay had effectively determined 
that Harvard College should administer his estate and the general 
purposes to which it should be devoted, he retained a right to 
alter and amend the conditions of his trust or to annul it alto- 
gether. It was not until 1891 that he decided to give up this con- 
trol and irrevocably to determine the plan of his endowment. To 
the suggestion that the money should be given without prescribed 
limitations, so that it might serve the needs of the University 
as, from time to time, they took shape, he gave no heed. He was 
firm in his purpose to support applied science alone, though in the 
broad sense of the term ; and said that if his endowment provided 
for all the laboratories and the instruction given in connection 
with them, it would relieve the University of its largest expense, 
and that the distributed effect would be to benefit all of its 
departments. 

Mr. McKay showed the largeness of his conception as to the 
needs of the University by providing in the words of his trust 
deed as follows: “I direct that the salaries attached to the Pro- 
fessorships maintained from this Endowment be kept liberal, 
generation after generation, according to the standards of each 
successive generation, to the end that these professorships may 
always be attractive to able men and that their effect may be to 
raise, in some judicious measure, the general scale of compensation 
for the teachers of the University.” He often commented on the 
inadequacies of the salaries, noting especially that he had paid 
high-grade mechanics, whose task it was to study and amend his 
machines, more than the professors of the University received. 

During the years from 1891, when he finally determined that 
Harvard College should administer his endowment, to his death 
on October 18, 1903, Mr. McKay found a deep and abiding pleas- 
ure in looking forward to the fruits of his life work. Rarely did 
he fail in our numerous meetings to show this eager looking for- 
ward to what will be done by its help in time tocome. This sense 
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of possession often led him to speak of the Scientific School as 
“my school.” He was very much interested in the plan, devised 
some ten years ago, whereby the students registered in the College 
could, at the end of their Junior year, pass to the Scientific School 
and so graduate in arts and sciences in five years, thus securing 
an ample general training for those who were to share his bounty. 
He at one time desired to have the name Lawrence School 
dropped, and one bearing his own name take its place, but he 
quickly gave up this project on the ground that it would be unfair, 
indeed ungentlemanly, to seek that end. All such considerations 
passed away as the peace of age came to him. His mind, singu- 
larly well preserved to the end, found, to the last, great comfort 
in forecasting the good work which his endowment would do, — 
not only in developing men of high powers to take charge of the 
activities of the world, but by advancing knowledge. When he 
had to be told that his sufferings were due to a mortal disease, 
and that he had but a few weeks to live, he lay for a time looking 
silently away, then turned to me and said, “ Who knows but that 
some one helped by the Endowment may rid us of this affliction?” 

It is a comfort to know that the McKay Endowment rests upon 
clean money. Itwas won by the development of inventions which 
have bettered the conditions of men and oppressed no man. For 
every dollar of profit that went to his purse or those of his col- 
laborators, a hundred have gone, and thousands are yet to go, to 
the people who have been helped by the art he developed. 

N. S. Shaler, s 62. 





SANTAYANA’S “THE LIFE OF REASON.”! 


This book is a very important contribution to philosophical 
writing in this country. It is the more significant, in that it em- 
bodies not only a system, but also a tone and temper, in liveliest 
contrast with the prevailing academic thought. In an age of crit- 
ical idealism, the author of “The Life of Reason” goes back for 
his inspiration to the Greek thinkers, holding that to their great 
ideas the moderns have after all added nothing essential. And his 


1 The Life of Reason. Reason in Common Sense; Reason in Society. By George 
Santayana, ’86, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 2 vols. 
(Scribner: New York.) 
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style and manner, in a time when each philosopher develops a 
technical language of his own, are of an all but classic urbanity 
and brilliance. It is true that such a style makes hard reading 
in exact thought; the main outlines are more obscured than with 
a less beautiful because less polished surface. But the book is un- 
doubtedly a work of art. 

If every thinking man, as we have heard, is born either a Pla- 
tonist or an Aristotelian, Professor Santayana might be said to be 
a Platonist come to rest in the Aristotelian fold. Thatis, his philo- 
sophical temperament is seen to be Platonic, — “ the experiencing 
temperament ;” he demands that theory shall justify itself in giv- 
ing meaning and value to life. His enthusiasm is moral rather 
than scientific. So the book has rather the aspect of wisdom than 
of knowledge, impresses as a crystallization of feeling rather than 
as a system of thought. On the other hand, the constructive 
thought is explicitly of Aristotelian inspiration, and many of the 
conclusions, especially in the second volume, show how fruitful this 
philosophy can be for modern forces and modern needs. Not that 
we have here a mere adaptation of the old forms; the central 
thought of Aristotle, alone, is the vivifying principle. 

The aim of the work is to present the phases of human progress 
as stages in the development of reason. The first of the two vol- 
umes now published is “ Reason in Common Sense ;” that is, the 
birth of reason from impulse and instinct, the coming to conscious- 
ness of objects and ideas, of nature, the self, and fellow minds. 
The second volume, ‘“ Reason in Society,” begins a general picture 
of human nature and its rational functions, to be completed in the 
three books to follow, — “ Reason in Religion,” “‘ Reason in Art,” 
and “ Reason in Science.” 

Reason is born when, in the system’s exercise of its natural 
activities, attention is riveted on the more profitable reactions, and 
underlines them. The bodily functions create the ideal by sug- 
gesting their own perfect exercise. Each ideal embodies a gen- 
uine good; but they are not all realizable together, and the 
acknowledgment of all extant forces of human nature, and the 
bringing in of mutual harmony and reconciliation is the work of 
Reason. These ideals are rooted in natural impulse, of which they 
are the fine flower. So the rational life is the progressive organ- 
ization of irrational impulse. 
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The main thought of the book is thus the vindication of all the 
elements in human nature. Everything ideal has a natural basis, 
and everything natural an ideal development. The value of activi- 
ties is in their meaning and their use, but “an advance must not 
subvert its own basis nor revoke the interest which it furthers.” 
The instinct must be taken up into the purpose, but the purpose 
must not repudiate the instinct. “The soul adopts the body’s 
aims.” 

The ideal is experimentally constructed for successful use. 
This appears in the first steps, in the enlightenment of instinct, 
and again in the perception of natural objects. For at first our 
conscious life is but a chaos of fleeting and recurring stimulations. 
Needing to mark and to justify these recurrences, we attribute to 
them independence and permanence — we call them things. So 
the world of objects turns out to be merely an assumed constancy 
in material processes. “ Reflection underlines the aspects that have 
practical significance and calls them the material world — and the 
residue, the leavings and parings of experience when the material 
world has been cut out of the whole cloth, we call mind.” Nature 
is conceived as one, however, only through the unification of man’s 
will. ‘Innocent improvidence would never put two and two 
together. Every morning there would be a new world with the 
same fool to live in it.” But with a sobering passion, or a seri- 
ous interest, a point of reference is at once given, and every ex- 
periment will become a lesson, and will be remembered as favorable 
or unfavorable to this central passion or purpose. On the other 
hand, while perceptions are fleeting, a memory or sentiment recurs 
unchanged, and so in a way ideal objects are more enduring and 
so more real than things external. Thus an ideal world, more 
substantial and more permanent than the material, is conceived. 
So it is that the world of sense, the world of nature, and the world 
of spirit grow up as the necessary and useful ideal construction and 
creation out of the natural basis of impulse and instinct. 

But Professor Santayana has no reverence for a philosophy 
which confines itself to the basis and genesis of experience. “ The 
hidden foundations of things have no other dignity or value than 
that which they acquire by supporting the superstructure.” His 
references to Kant, indeed, and to critical philosophy generally, 
seem unduly depreciative, and to my mind, confuse psychological 
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analysis such as his own with a study of the conditions and possi- 
bility of knowledge itself. As thus: “It was a thing taken for 
granted in ancient and scholastic philosophy that a being dwelling, 
like man, in the immediate, whose moments are in flux, needed con- 
structive reason to interpret his experience and paint in his un- 
stable consciousness some symbolic picture of the world. To have 
reverted to this constructive process and studied its stages is an 
interesting achievement ; but the construction is already made by 
common sense and science, and it was visionary insolence in the 
Germans to propose to make that construction otherwise.” 

His own attitude, however, is entirely consistent. Thought, for 
him, is but the expression of natural relations, as will is of natural 
affinities — “it is an experience realised, not a force to be used.” 
“¢The die is cast,’ said Caesar, feeling a decision in himself of 
which he could neither weigh nor count the multitudinous causes.” 
*“ Thought is not self-directive; men, like all things else in the 
world, are products and vehicles of natural energy.” ‘“ Thought 
is a fulfilment; its function is to lend utility to its causes and to 
make actual those subterranean processes which find in it their 
ultimate expression.” 

To this there are two important corollaries. First, that perfect 
natural relations, or perfection of function, harmony, is not uncon- 
scious, or unmoral, as those have said who hold morality to lie only 


‘in the struggle. In harmony is rather the intensification of life and 


consciousness. Secondly, happiness is the only sanction of life, for 
happiness certifies to the inner harmony of natural impulses, which 
it is the office of Reason to bring about. “ For what are ideals 
about, what do they idealise, except natural existence and natural 
passions?” “ An ideal out of relation to the actual demands of 
living beings is so far from being an ideal that it is not evena 
good.” 

The true ideal of human nature, then, must speak for all neces- 
sary and compatible functions. To live the Life of Reason is to 
adjust all demands to one ideal, the interest in harmony, and to 
adjust that ideal itself to natural conditions. ‘ Even religion is at 
its best when it is most anthropomorphic; indeed, the two most 
spiritual religions, Buddhism and Christianity, have actually raised 
a man, overflowing with utterly human tenderness and pathos, to 
the place usually occupied only by cosmic and thundering deities. 
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The human heart is lifted above misfortune and encouraged to pur- 
sue unswervingly its inmost ideal when no compromise is any 
longer attempted with what is not moral or human, and Prometheus 
is honestly proclaimed to be holier than Zeus. At that moment 
religion ceases to be superstitious and becomes a rational discipline, 
an effort to perfect the spirit rather than to intimidate it.” 

In “ Reason in Society ” Prof. Santayana has richly interpreted 
and illustrated this view of the rational life in love, the family, 
civilization in its functions of industry, government, and war; 
in aristocracy and democracy, patriotism, friendship, free and 
ideal society. He has said many beautiful and inspiring things 
of these elements in life, and the hardest task of the reviewer is 
to exercise some restraint in quoting. 

Society has three stages —the natural, the free, and the ideal. 
In the natural stage its function is to produce the individual and 
equip him with the prerequisites of moral freedom. Free society 
passes beyond the natural, in that it does not cultivate relations 
which in the last analysis are experienced and material, but turns 
to unanimities in meanings, to collaborations in an ideal world. 
Love and family life belong to natural forms of society — yet in 
them, too, there may enter breadth of meaning and community of 
purpose. ‘ When the generative energy is awakened all that. can 
ever be is virtually called up, and, so to speak, made consciously 
potential ; and love yearns for the universe of values.” Friendship 
and patriotism belong to the free forms of society —rooted in 
accidental conjunctions, yet upheld by ideal meanings. ‘ The his- 
torical background of life is a part of its substance, and the ideal 
can never grow independently of its spreading roots. The ancients 
who kissed the earth on returning to their native country ex- 
pressed nobly and passionately what every man feels for those 
regions and those traditions whence the sap of his own life has 
been sucked in.” ‘Tenderness to such creative influences is a 
mark of profundity.” Yet the object of patriotism is something 
ideal, a moral entity. If a man “has insight and depth of feeling 
he will perceive that what deserves his loyalty is the entire civili- 
sation to which he owes his spiritual life and into which that life 
will presently flow back, with whatever new elements he may have 
added.” Patriotism “ennobles a man not because it nerves him 
to work or to die, which the basest passions may also do, but 
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because it associates him, in working or dying, with an immortal 
and friendly companion, the spirit of his race. This he received 
from his ancestors tempered by their achievements, and may 
transmit to posterity qualified by his own.” 

Finally, ideal society transcends accidental conjunctions alto- 
gether. In religion, art, and science the ideal interests themselves 
take possession of the mind. It is the purpose of the following 
volumes to study the Life of Reason as it flourishes in these 
realms. 

This is not the place for a critical discussion of Prof. Santa- 
yana’s philosophical assumptions and conclusions. Whether or 
not they are unassailable, “ The Life of Reason” must stand as 
a noble expression of all that is still fruitful, in the spirit of Greek 
philosophy, for the experience and interpretation of life. 

Ethel D. Puffer. 





JAMES COOLIDGE CARTER. 


James CooLipcEe CarTER died in New York after a short ill- 
ness, February 14, 1905. A memoir, necessarily brief, must be 
confined to the principal incidents of his life; but those are all 
that is needed to show what manner of man he was. 

In one sense his life was uneventful. He was not conspicuous 
in the public prints or always in the public eye. He never held 
political office, or office in the city, state, or nation. His ambition 
and his aims led him in other ways. He had his ideals ; their accom- 
plishment was his only concern. The varied and wide distinction 
which he had reached was of the highest. In whatever the work 
of his life lay, his influence was always felt and his power recog- 
nized. He had for years been the acknowledged head of the Bar 
of New York. His reputation as a lawyer was known throughout 
the country. And when a few years ago a vacancy occurred in 
the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, he is said to have been looked upon by the Bar of New 
York and of New England and other sections, and preferred by 
the Administration as the first choice to succeed to the position. 

In the course of an energetic life of more than 75 years, he had 
filled many important public positions akin to his profession, and 
others in the fields of scholarship and letters. Above all, he may 
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be said to have been “ of the public life of the nation one of its 
finest, purest, and most high-minded representatives.” 

He was born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, October 14, 1827, 
the son of Solomon and Elizabeth (White) Carter. His father 
died November 8, 1829. The name of Carter appears in the early 
days of the town of Lancaster, and runs through its whole history, 
prominent in its social, military, and civil life. He fitted for col- 
lege at Derby Academy, in Hingham, and entered Harvard as a 
Freshman in 1846. 

The College and the College life of that time, so well described 
by Mr. Choate in the March number of this Magazine, would 
hardly be recognized in the changed conditions of the University 
of to-day. With the elective system in its infancy, the work of all 
was substantially the same, and so far as scholarship was concerned, 
every man measured himself with his fellows. The classes were 
small, seldom reaching 80 members, and every one knew all his class- 
mates. Class feeling was strong, and in its intimacy and strength 
held through life. Though he started under some disadvantages, 
he advanced steadily and surely, and at his graduation stood among 
the very foremost of his Class. He took three Bowdoin prizes: 
one in his Junior year for a dissertation on “ Philosophical Po- 
ems;” another in his Senior year, for a Latin dissertation, “ De 
Philosophiae Studio Romanorum, etc. ;” and the third, as a Resi- 
dent Graduate while in the Law School, for a dissertation upon the 
subject, “ Greek and English Colonial Systems Compared.” 

In all Class matters while in College he was a central figure, and 
recognized as a leader; and leadership in those days was a prized 
distinction. Sturdy and strong in character as in his after years, 
he was identified with all the political and social life of the Class. 
He was a member of the Institute of 1770, which had an honorable 
existence and a good library, and little else; of the Alpha Delta 
Phi, then a purely literary society, few in numbers but of much 
influence ; of the Hasty Pudding Club, “the Aristocracy of popu- 
larity,” in which he was president and orator, a holder of its sole 
literary office, one of the committee which secured a room in 
Stoughton Hall for the club and raised funds for fitting it up. 
His standing in scholarship made him a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the Class boat club of the Junior and Senior years he 
pulled stroke in the old lap-streak Undine of famous memory. 
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He was Orator on Class-Day, then the highest and most prized 
distinction in a college career. His interest in the Class held 
through his life; he was looked for at all its gatherings, and no 
name is more associated with the memories that run through half 
acentury. He entered the Harvard Law School August 27, 
1851, remained three terms, and graduated in 1853 with the degree 
of LL.B. He was an intense Harvard man, and in after life was 
closely connected with the College in many ways. He was presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of New York; of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Law School, and the first holder of that office; of the 
Harvard Alumni Association for one term ; of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society ; an Overseer for six years ; and in 1886 he received from 
the University the degree of LL.D.; also from Yale in 1902. 
Proud of the great past of the College and of the standing of the 
University of the present, loyal to it in the highest sense, looking 
to it as an Alma Mater and no less as a Mater fortissima, he 
loved it with a peculiar affection which ended only with his life, 
and closed with the benefaction of a bequest. 

Upon graduating in 1850, Carter went at once to New York, 
a stranger with a few letters of introduction, starting to support 
himself in his new life by private tutoring, while he was qualify- 
ing himself for the profession of the law. 

He found a congenial and most satisfactory situation. Then, 
through a letter of introduction from President Sparks, he secured 
a position in the office of William Kent, the son of the eminent 
chancellor, where he began his professional study. A young man 
having few friends to assist him, he had of necessity to go 
through the usual struggle in a lawyer’s career. His rise was 
steady, till in the course of years he reached the head of his pro- 
fession. He came in time into the notice and friendship of Gov- 
ernor Tilden. He became associated in various ways with Charles 
O’Conor. In his earlier days he was active in politics, but was 
on the wrong side for political success. Throughout his life he 
was interested and active in political questions and measures. 
But it was rather as the independent, public-spirited citizen trying 
to shape public opinion and to better existing conditions, than as 
a seeker or holder of office. 

In the course of his professional life he was engaged in numer- 
ous important legal struggles, many of them famous. There is 
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room to name only a few. Among the earlier were those growing 
out of the Jumel Will; later were those for the city of New 
York over the doings of the Tweed Ring; those touching the in- 
terpretation of the United States Navigation Laws; the Nebraska 
Rate case; the Missouri Transportation case; the Joint Traffic 
Transportation case; numerous Admiralty, Railroad, and Constitu- 
tional cases of all sorts; the famous case involving the Income 
Tax ; and numerous suits where merely private persons and private 
interests were concerned. 

He had the qualities which make the great lawyer, — learning 
wide and deep in the law, and general knowledge scarcely less 
essential; keenness and quickness of apprehension; the legal 
instinct, so called, most important of all; aggressiveness, courage, 
and independence ; forceful statement and controlling eloquence ; 
a commanding presence coupled with complete mastery of his 
faculties ; and moral and intellectual vigor, which underlay and 
inspired all. 

Though best known as a lawyer, his work lay not alone in the 
court-room. He served on many important public commissions, 
among them that appointed by Governor Tilden to draft a consti- 
tutional provision for the administration of municipal governments 
in the state of New York, the report of which he drew; and that 
named by Gevernor Hill to frame a judicial system for the state. 

He was for years the most strenuous opponent of David Dudley 
Field’s plan for the enactment of a Civil Code. This was a sub- 
ject in which he took an especial interest and on which he delivered 
and published a number of addresses and monographs. Among 
these were “ The Proposed Codification of our Common Law ;” 
“The Provinces of the Written and Unwritten Law;” “ The 
Ideal and the Actual in the Law.” And allied to this would 
have been the course of lectures which he was to give this spring 
before the Harvard Law School, on “The Origin, Growth, and 
Function of Law.” At the time of his death the lectures had 
been written, and it is to be hoped that the course will be pub- 
lished. Under the appointment of President Harrison, he was, 
with Edward J. Phelps and Frederic R. Coudert, counsel for the 
United States before the Behring Sea Tribunal in Paris, which 
settled the grave dispute between Great Britain and this country. 

Aside from his professional work he held office in many public, 
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literary, and other organizations. He was president of the Bar 
Association of New York, which he was largely instrumental in 
organizing; of the American Bar Association; of the New York 
City Club, established for the reform of municipal administration, 
and of the National Municipal League. And he was one of the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to investigate vice in the metropolis. He was a member of 
the Union League, the University Club, the Down-Town Club, 
the Century Club, the American Museum of Natural History, the 
National Academy of Design, and of the New England Society ; 
a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, of The Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts. The number and variety of these posi- 
tions is suggestive of the wide range of his interests, and of his 
energy, activity, and capacity. 

He was a man of positive qualities, decided in his opinions, and 
tenacious of them; firm of purpose, unswerving and unyielding, 
disinterested and of the strictest honor; severe in his judgments 
and yet most tender in feeling; faithful in friendship and in 
affection. Self-centred and independent, fearless of criticism or 
censure, courageous in his convictions, he brought into modern 
life something of the Roman spirit of the elder day. “ Truth, 
justice, and freedom’ he set as high ideals; “the supremacy of 
the moral over the material world,’ —a supreme end. His own 
conception of what may be called the Harvard Spirit was em- 
bodied in his speech on Commencement Day in 1900.1 He was 
himself a type of the men whom Harvard has made and still 
makes, and who have made Harvard what she was and is. 

John Noble, ’50. 





THE COLLEGE HALL SYSTEM? 


During the past twenty years our larger colleges and universi- 
ties have outgrown the traditional college social system. A reform 
is urgently needed ; this is recognized practically by every one. 

From the very nature of the trouble the reform must be based 
upon a division of the undergraduate body, and a reconstruction 


1 See Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Sept., 1900, vol. ix, pp. 67-70. 
2 Last year a graduate offered through the Graduates’ Magazine prizes amounting 
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of the latter upon the basis of a unit considerably smaller even 
than that of the present swollen class. The English College 
System furnishes such a unit, and has often been held up as the 
ideal to be followed. To a considerable extent this is true; but, 
in its entirety, this system, partly on account of traditional senti- 
ment, but more particularly because of financial considerations, 
cannot be established at present in our universities. However, a 
modified form thereof, suited to our conditions, can be set up here 
at Harvard immediately, at practically no financial expense. All 
that is requisite is a proper re-arrangement and use of our present 
resources on a somewhat different and more intelligible basis than 
that which prevails at present. This is what the proposed system 
tries to do. 

The present seven Yard dormitories shall become six “ Yard 
Halls,” Hollis and Stoughton together forming but one new “ Hall.” 
Holyoke is to be attached to Grays, and College House to Hol- 
worthy. This gives an average of about 120 men to a “ Hall.” 
This number should be inreased to not over 200 by the addition 
of * outside students,” preferably those living, not in other dormi- 
tories, but in separate lodging... 

Two hundred is a good number for many purposes: it suffices 
for the maintenance of numerous athletic interests, it is large 
enough to give a body to tradition and sentiment, it provides for 
six or more proctors or tutors to a “ Hall,” — a number which is 
almost necessary when regard is had to the number of subjects 
taken up under the present elective system of study. Still, if there 
is no objection to a smaller number of tutors to each “ Hall,” and 
none to a difference in size between the several “ Halls,” the fol- 
lowing arrangement is perhaps preferable: seven “Yard Halls” 
and two outside, namely College House and Holyoke. Every 
“ Hall” is to have as a maximum number of members twice the 
number provided for by its present dormitory. In this way Grays, 
Holworthy, Hollis, and Stoughton, would each have 100 members ; 
and the others, about 200 each. 
to $150 for articles on the feasibility of introducing the English collegiate hall system 
at Harvard. Five prizes were awarded, viz: one of $50 to Herry P. Pratt, ’05, and 
four of $25 each to A. W. Page, 05, W. H. L. Bell, 04, J. A. Harley, ’06, and R. 
M. Green, 02. The giver of the prizes, Mr. John F. Twombly, ’94, of Brookline, who 


now permits the publication of his name, has prepared the following article on the 
subject. In addition, the Magazine prints Mr. Pratt’s essay. —Ep. 
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In either case all the members of a “ Hall” should dine together 
in a special part of Memorial Hall, should have their gymnasium 
lockers placed together, should form separate athletic clubs, and 
should agree not to join any social outside clubs during their first 
two years in college. A professor or assistant professor should be 
placed at the head of each “ Hall ;” and he, with the proctors, or, 
better, tutors, should form the educational council of the “ Hall.” 
This council might act also as a disciplinary board, although it would 
be better to combine with our new system the “ self-government” 
plan. Let every “Hall” have its student president and execu- 
tive committee. Let some or all of the tutors or proctors be the con- 
ference or section masters for their respective “ Halls” in all large 
courses such as History 1, Economics 1, Fine Arts, etc. Further- 
more, all or a part of the tutors might be required to be experts in 
one common department of learning. The department selected 
should properly be that in which the head of the “ Halls” should be 
a professor. The “ Hall” might even go so far as to require all of 
its students to try for Honors in that particular department. In 
this way, we might in time have “ Halls” identified severally with 
the Classics, History, or Science. This would add dignity and 
interest to our system from the intellectual point of view ; it might 
also greatly strengthen our present somewhat discredited “ Honors ” 
scheme. However, this development is not absolutely necessary ; 
it is merely thrown out here as an interesting off-shoot of the gen- 
eral plan. 

One thing however is absolutely necessary, — a common meeting 
place on the first floor of every “ Hall.” To provide sufficient 
space, one ordinary “study” for every 50 men would be needed : 
in Matthews, for example, four ground-floor rooms. The Harvard 
Corporation would want about $1000 annually for these ; and we 
would meet this expense by a tax of $5 on each of the 200 
members of our proposed Matthews “Hall.” We can trust to 
the generosity of graduates to give us a few hundred dollars, to 
furnish our “ common rooms ”’ properly. 

This brings us to the difficult subject of finances in general. 
Apart, however, from the cost of the before-mentioned “ common 
rooms,” there is no financial difficulty in the proposed scheme ; 
because there are neither new buildings nor new instruction to be 
paid for. The head of the “ Hall” will serve for honor, because 
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his duties will be very light; the tutors or proctors for room-rent 
and for the salaries of “ assistants” and conference masters. Their 
duties will be largely the same as at present, only they will be con- 
fined as far as possible to the limits of asingle “ Hall.” The Uni- 
versity will pay for their work as it does now. All other expenses 
will stay just as they are, and will naturally be provided for in the 
future in the customary way. 

There remains, however, one other difficulty to get over. This 
also is of a financial nature ; but, instead of touching the Univer- 
sity purse, it has to do with the difference in fulness of the pocket- 
books of different students, and consequently in their different 
abilities to rent rooms in the present halls, because of the large dif- 
ference in rents. To take a concrete example, Matthews rooms 
rent on an average for twice the price of those in Hollis. Now we 
do not wish the new “ Matthews Hall ”’ to be considered the wealthy 
man’s domain in comparison with the new “ Hollis Hall.” We 
want matters in general to be even more democratic than they are 
at present ; and this the new system proposes to accomplish. It 
may be remembered that each of the proposed “ Halls” is to be 
composed of both “ outside” and “ inside” members. The former 
are to be nearly as numerous as the latter. This gives the new 
system its opportunity: in any given “ Hall” if the “ inside ” mem- 
bers are well to do, the “outside” members are preferably to be 
chosen from men of limited financial power, and vice versa. To 
take a concrete example, the “ outside ” members of Matthews are 
to consist of such men as would naturally be able to rent only rooms 
in Hollis. In this way, Matthews would get its proper share of the 
poorer men; but note that, in the same way, Hollis would gain 
its proper complement of the richer, — something which is just 
as necessary. 

So far, then, we have a good plan for from 1200 to 1400 under- 
graduates. We have also vanquished the two principal “ bug- 
bears,” the financial and the anti-democratic. There still remain 
600 undergraduates and the Lawrence Scientific School men to 
eare for. The large private dormitories provide for many of the 
former, and will continue to do so in much the same way as at 
present, although the proposed “ Hall” system could easily be in- 
troduced into them, if considered desirable. Conant and Perkins 
“ Halls,” with their full complement of “inside” and “ outside” 
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members, will take care of the Scientific men. A part of the 
Graduate School should be distributed by the dozen to the 
“ Halls;” they might be useful there as assistant tutors; the 
remainder of the School might occupy the spare rooms of Divinity 
Hall. The lawyers would be permitted to monopolize Walter 
Hastings. However, be that as it may, almost all the undergrad- 
uates, whether in the College or in the Scientific School, have been 
cared for, and with this we are mainly concerned. 

Our plan, in short, possesses many advantages without seeming 
to have any practical inconveniences. It will strengthen and enlarge 
the field of athletic interests, it will increase the social spirit, it 
may prove important in the scheme of instruction and bring 
about a more intimate acquaintance between instructor and student. 
It takes in practically the whole body of undergraduates ; it makes 
use of all present facilities and material instruments. It re- 
quires no new buildings; it is extremely economical and very 
democratic. Finally, if after trial, it proves of little use, it cannot 
possibly do any harm. (Nothing could, to the present disorgan- 
ized system. ) 

A plan with such advantages ought to be tried, and at once, 
beginning with October, 1905. I call the attention of all grad- 
uates to it; especially I ask that the Harvard Clubs, their Presi- 
dents and Secretaries, would communicate their opinions on the 
matter to the editor of The Graduates’ Magazine at as early a date 


as possible. 
John Fogg Twombly, ’94. 





AN UNDERGRADUATE PLAN.! 


To make Harvard into a typical English university is out of the 
question. No scheme could be devised for dividing the Yard into two col- 
leges even, that would not crowd and alter it for the worse and that would 
not give as a result two colleges large enough together for at most only 
half the undergraduate body, and yet too large in themselves, if the entire 
buildings were used as dormitories. On the other hand, if the Yard were 
made into two “ colleges” by two new buildings back to back in front of 
University Hall (one “ college ” composed of Holworthy, Thayer, “north- 
ern new building,” Hollis, and Stoughton, and the other of Weld, Grays, 


1 This paper, here somewhat condensed, took the first prize. — Ep. 
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Matthews, and “ southern new building”), and if in these two “ colleges ” 
a sufficiently large amount of room for eating-halls, recitation-rooms, etc., 
were set aside, less than one third the present undergraduate body would 
be provided for, as a glance at the data in the University Catalogue will 
show. Some 600 men would have a monopoly on the associations of the 
Yard, and the College would become more decentralized than ever. Then, 
aside from the difficulty of finding suitable ground for other “ colleges,” 
and even remembering that Perkins and Conant would make an excellent 
foundation for one of them, we are confronted with the disposition of a 
wealth of material, endeared by history and memory. The Museums and 
the three buildings in the central part of the Yard, University, Massachu- 
setts, and Harvard, could, it is true, be used as buildings of the Univer- 
sity (in the English sense); but the mere naming of Memorial Hall, 
Sanders Theatre, Sever Hall, Jefferson Physical Laboratory, New Lecture 
Hall, Boylston Hall, Pierce Hall, Rotch Building, Randall Hall, and Rob- 
inson Hall, is enough to remind us that we want these and others just 
as they are,—in the same form and performing the same offices. This 
would be impossible if, as in England, men ate their meals and received 
the bulk of their instruction within “ college” walls. 

Some less revolutionary scheme, then, must be selected. We wish to 
keep our old methods, our old habits, our old and excellent systems of 
instruction ; but we wish at the same time to introduce a new social spirit. 

The primary feature of the following plan is the division of Harvard 
College into six “ Halls,” — Holworthy, Hollis, Stoughton, Thayer, Weld, 
and Matthews, and the division of the Lawrence Scientific School into 
two “ Halls,” — Grays and Perkins-Conant. Every undergraduate would 
belong to some “ Hall.” As many as possible of the students in each 
“Hall” would live in the title building, and other members of the Hall 
should live collectively so far as they could. For example, Holworthy 
“Hall” men who were unable to or not desirous of living in Holworthy 
might have Russell as their secondary “ Hall” centre. Hollis and Dun- 
ster, Stoughton and Randolph, Matthews and Dana Chambers, Grays 
and Claverly, Weld and Westmorly, are pairings necessarily arbitrary and 
perhaps would not be the best possible, but this suggestion shows the 
general principle of the proposed arrangement. College House should be 
left as it is, open to all men in the University who desire centrally located 
college rooms at low prices. Holyoke House could perhaps be devoted to 
Graduate School students. Hastings Hall could very well be reserved for 
Law School men. 

It would be manifestly inadvisable for these Harvard “ Halls” to be 
independent societies to the extent that the English colleges are. Let men 
still be students in Harvard College, but “in Hollis Hall of Harvard 
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College ” or “in Perkins-Conant Hall of the Lawrence Scientific School.” 
Let the officers of administration and the Board of Overseers continue as 
at present. But let each “ Hall” have a “ Head,” — a professor or assist- 
ant professor of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, — to whom minor cases 
of discipline shall be referred, who shall have general direction of the 
policy and atmosphere of his particular “ Hall.” Under the “ Head ” let 
there be “ Hall Fellows,”’ or whatever else we choose to call them, who 
shall perform the offices of proctors and instructors. 

This brings us to the consideration of methods of instruction under 
the proposed arrangement. Courses “ primarily for Graduates ” should 
be left as they are, as should in fact all small courses, such as those in 
Semitic or Music. This latter class would doubtless embrace most of 
those in the intermediate group, “for Undergraduates and Graduates,” 
and some few “primarily for Undergraduates.” But large courses, 
whether conducted upon the section plan or upon the conference plan, 
could with scarcely any trouble be divided so as to contribute to the 
growth of “ Hall” spirit. The large “ Freshman courses ”’ in the classics, 
(Greek B and Latin B), in English (English A), in German, in French, 
and in Mathematics (in the Scientific School at any rate) meet three 
times a week in from 4 or 5 up to 12 or 15 separate sections, which 
might just as easily be divided by “ Halls ” as upon the present arbitrary 
basis. Most of the large lecture courses have weekly or fortnightly 
“ section-meetings ” or “ conferences.” These sections, too, could easily 
be formed by “ Halls.” The laboratory sections of courses in the natural 
or mechanical sciences could in many cases be “ Hall” sections. The 
two “ Halls” in the Lawrence Scientific School might well be composed, 
the one of students in civil and mining engineering, chemistry, and the 
natural sciences, and the other of students in mechanical and electrical 
engineering and architecture ; this would simplify the division into “ Hall” 
sections in the courses of the Scientific School. In every case, the aim 
would be to have all the students in any one small subdivision of a course 
registered in the same “Hall,” and to have the instructor or con- 
ference man of the subdivision a “tutor ” or “fellow ” of that “ Hall.” 
The majority of the officers of instruction would remain purely University 
functionaries ; and the laboratories, libraries, and museums would go on 
performing the same offices in the same way; but “ Hall ” fellowship 
and loyalty would be aided in its growth by ever so slight an academic 
line of division. Scholarships and academic honors would, of course, be 
awarded as at present. 

It would probably be found well to make one or two of the ground 
floor rooms in each “Hall” into a common or “living” room. The wisdom 
of taking sufficient space for a “Hall” assembly room or for section 
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meeting-places would be debatable, and would, on the face of it, be more 
advisable in Thayer or Matthews than in Hollis or Stoughton. 

In athletics the “ Halls” would undoubtedly have a healthy effect. It 
is unlikely that the present Class athletics could be maintained success- 
fully without working against the “ Hall” spirit. “Hall” teams, by 
their very number, would be easy to “ make,” particularly in the minor 
sports, and more men would be encouraged to take exercise than do 
at present. Perhaps not every “Hall” could sustain teams in every 
sport, but some sports would flourish in one, some in another. The 
major sports, of course, would be popular in all, whereas the adoption of 
hockey by five “ Halls” might compel them to leave basket-ball to the 
other three. This would contribute towards the formation of distinctive 
atmospheres. 

In the College world of letters the “ Halls” would neither produce nor 
demand change, — at least not for some time. In Phillips Brooks House, 
the Phillips Brooks House Association, its more or less denominational 
constituent societies and the activities centring about the House, it is 
doubtful if the Halls as such could advisedly intrude; but “ Hall” de- 
votional meetings and Bible classes and a “ Hall” division of the phil- 
anthropic work of the Social Service Committee would be possible good 
things. 

Debating would resemble athletics. The “ Hall” rostra would be the 
training-ground of our ’Varsity debaters and the inter-“ Hall” debates an 
excellent test of the available material. 

To come finally to the social changes which the best interests of Har- 
vard would demand under the new arrangement. With a few exceptions 
in the way of honor, literary, and “ shop ” societies, the large clubs should 
be cut down in numbers, and all the societies, clubs, and fraternities 
should become “ Hall” organizations, — one or more to every “ Hall.” 

“ Hall” spirit would grow with time, but it could exist without de- 
stroying Harvard spirit. The gain would more than offset the loss, 
although the Class would necessarily lose. The Class as a social unit, as 
a bond of friendship, has outlived its usefulness anyway. Give the 
Classes those offices and those only which they can do well, namely, — 
of representing stages of academic rank and of being unifiers of Harvard 
spirit. 

The great virtue of the division of Harvard undergraduate life by 
“Halls” would be the ease with which the arrangement could be tried 
and, if unsuccessful, laid aside again. It would reqaire no new build- 
ings, no alterations in the old buildings, no change in the courses of in- 
struction, no revolutionary movement of any kind except in our social 
life, and a social revolution is needed. If the difficulty of making social 
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organizations “ Hall” organizations seemed too great, the “ Hall” plan 
could be tried without disturbing the present maze of societies and clubs. 
If the “ Halls” flourished, the clubs would, in time, probably adjust them- 
selves naturally and advantageously to the new order of things. 

Whatever detailed plans were adopted, the result would be somewhat as 
follows. The average undergraduate would, if possible, live “in Hall,” 
as we should probably say — (roughly about one third of the present 
undergraduate body lives in the nine buildings suggested as the head- 
quarters of the eight “ Halls”). He would have the general acquaintance 
with perhaps 500 or 600 men that the present average undergraduate has, 
as well as knowing the 300 odd of this number who were in his own 
“ Hall” in a much closer relation than exists among any such number of 
students under the present conditions. The choosing of his friends would 
be simplified, and a certain external friendship, a highly desirable middle 
ground upon which Harvard men (who are either strangers, acquaint- 
ances, or intimates) seldom meet, would be a relation that every man 
might form with perhaps 200 others. 

This indefinable something, the average undergraduate, would take his 
meals at one of his “ Hall” club tables in Memorial. He would listen to 
perhaps ten lectures a week by University professors and attend “ Hall” 
conferences or section meetings six or eight hours more each week. He 
would, it is to be hoped, divide the latter part of his afternoon between 
exercise on one of his “ Hall ” athletic squads and tea in his “ Hall” living 
room, at which as many as possible of the faculty and students of the 
“Hall” would “ drop in.” 

The Union, the ’Varsity teams, the musical clubs, and a dozen other 
things that might be mentioned, would be unchanged. But the “ Halls,” 
each containing all sorts of men, would be bonds of sufficient strength to 
give every one a large close acquaintance or loose friendship, — which- 
ever we choose to call it. Among members of any one “ Hall” the pre- 
sent stiffness of things would be broken up. Each one of us would be 
compelled to “know ” men different in every way from himself. The 
merits of the small college and the large college (which have been cata- 
logued too many times to need repetition here) would be combined in one 
institution. Harvard would be Harvard still, but a healthier Harvard. 

The general principles of this plan would, if proved successful, apply 
as well to Yale, Princeton, or Pennsylvania as to Harvard. Whether 
these other universities need improvement in this direction to the extent 
that Harvard does, is aquestion. Let it be remembered above all that this 
plan is suggested, not in a complaining but in a progressive spirit, and 
with the realization that Harvard’s virtues always far outweigh her faults. 

Henry Putnam Pratt, ’05. 
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FOUR YEARS OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


Graduates and friends of the University are naturally anxious to 
know what the success of the Harvard Union has been and what its fu- 
ture is likely to be. We have now had four years of experience, which 
ought to be enough to give some idea of its success and of its place in the 
College community. As might have been expected, there seems to have 
been somewhat of a reaction in the interest taken in the Union by under- 
graduates and graduates. The figures for 1904-05 as compared with 
those for the three previous years indicate a falling off in membership for 
the last academic year. Nevertheless, the percentage of undergraduate 
members during the past year has been almost as great in proportion to 
the whole number of men in Cambridge as in any of the three previous 
years. In other words, the percentage of men in the Cambridge Depart- 
ments of the University who have joined the Union has not varied greatly 
in four years. In 1901-02, 52.5-+- per cent. were members; in 
1902-03, 52.6+- per cent.; in 1903-04, 48.8-+- per cent.; and in 
1904-05, to April 15, 1905, 45.6 per cent. These figures show, it is 
true, a slight decrease; and the question is whether the reaction has 
reached its lowest point. It is of the greatest importance to know just 
how much income the Union can depend upon from annual dues — the 
greatest source of revenue. The falling off this year in the associate and 
non-resident membership has been appreciable. This fact is not surpris- 
ing when we remember that perhaps 90 per cent. of the non-resident 
members have never seen the inside of the building; on the contrary, 
it is remarkable that they have kept up their interest so well. Since the 
first year, life memberships have not increased so rapidly as they ought, 
and here is a chance for missionary work for Harvard Clubs and graduates 
throughout the country. The life memberships are most important to us, 
because the dues from these, when once paid, cease to be a source of anxi- 
ety in the matter of collection from year to year; and, though the in- 
come from the dues of each life membership is small, it can always be 
counted upon. The Union is allowed to use toward its running expenses 
only the income of this fund, and thus far we have been able to pay our 
bills from year to year without touching this income at all. This year 
we shall probably have to use some of the accrued income from the fund, 
which amounts to $53,100. This amount does not include the gift of 
$10,000 made to the Union by the Class of 1878 on their 25th anniversary. 

The financial problems of the Union are not wholly settled. The esti- 
mate made by those first interested in the Union that its annual running 
expenses would probably amount to $31,000, came very close to the 
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mark ; $31,000 under normal conditions would see us respectably through 
the year. The total running and general expenses for each year for three 
years including the loss in the restaurant, have been as follows: 
1901-02 1902-03 1903-04 
$29,446.01 $29,818.04 $30,755,08 

These figures show that the running expenses have been kept somewhat 
below the original estimate, although we might easily have spent $31,000 
to advantage if we had had it. In order to be able to spend this sum the 
Union ought to have an annual income of $36,000, because depreciation 
in the value of the club property ought not to be reckoned at less than 
$5000 a year, and to meet this the Union should lay by each year 
$5000 over and above the running expenses. 

The restaurant, which by all odds is the most attractive department, 
has been most cramped by the lack of funds. There the difficulties 
are greater than in any other part of the club, because no well-appointed 
restaurant can pay expenses unless it counts upon the profits from liquors 
and tobacco to offset the almost sure deficit in other directions. This is 
not only true of clubs, where it might be said that the money of no 
particular person is spent, and therefore looseness in management might 
account for the poor showing; but it is also true of large hotel corpora- 
tions, where capital is invested for a purely money-making purpose. Be- 
cause of unusual conditions, the problems in our restaurant are even 
more difficult than those with which most clubs have to contend. Chief 
among these problems is the help question. Lack of employees who will 
remain steadily throughout the year means inefficiency in the service. 
Here our case is peculiar. In the first place, the Union is open but nine 
months of the year; and not being able to pay its employees for the three 
remaining months, it is extremely hard to retain them during the months 
of May and June. In the spring, when the summer hotels open, our 
employees naturally begin to look out for something to do during the 
summer. We have tried to bridge over this difficulty by making an ar- 
rangement with summer hotels to take the Union employees, and thus 
insure them steady work during the whole year. But a summer hotel 
must have its employees before we can release ours. They need them 
by the middle of June, just when the Union is at the height of its activ- 
ities. With from 80 to 100 athletes, added to an increased transient 
patronage, the help problem from the middle of May until the middle of 
June becomes a very serious one; and we have to patch up our force 
from day to day to get through the season. The only remedy that sug- 
gests itself is to continue the wages of the employees during the summer 
months. 

Throughout the year, moreover, we are confronted with another serious 
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difficulty, in securing waiters. Although the Union pays as good wages 
as are usually paid in Boston clubs, yet it finds difficulty in keeping help, 
because in building the club-house ample provision was not made for 
the employees. Between meal hours, when the waiters have nothing to 
do, there are no adequate quarters for them and no ways for them 
to amuse themselves. Their free hours are so short that a trip to Bos- 
ton is impracticable, and they are therefore left to their own resources. 
When they have finished work in the evening, it is too late for the the- 
atres, nor can they reach their club-houses or other places of amusement. 
As a result, they would much rather work for less money in Boston than 
in Cambridge. As soon as one finds work in the city, he leaves the Union; 
so that we get for our waiters only persons who cannot find fairly respect- 
able employment in Boston. 

Moreover, the short vacations at Christmas and in the spring create 
another difficulty. The patronage of the restaurant at these seasons is 
reduced to almost nothing, yet we cannot in fairness cut down the force 
in the dining-room service for such short periods. Consequently, the 
accounts of the restaurant for the months of December and April are 
bound to show a considerable loss. One of the largest items of the ex- 
pense of the restaurant is of course the wages of the waiters. To reduce 
this expense and still have the service efficient, two or three solutions 
have been suggested: Waitresses are very much cheaper, though it is 
doubtful whether it would be wise for the Union to employ women for 
such purpose ; Japanese waiters are more efficient and thoroughly to be 
relied upon, but the supply is so limited that any breach in the service 
cannot be met with new recruits, because at present New York is the 
nearest point at which they can be had in any numbers. Waiters of other 
nationalities will not work with the Japanese, so that we should be forced 
to employ only Japanese, or none ; and since the supply is limited and 
never immediately available, it seems out of the question to consider 
them. Colored waiters seem more feasible. They have been used suc- 
cessfully for 30 years at Memorial Hall, and are very much cheaper than 
whites. Whether or not they could be successfully used at the Union 
nothing but experience can show. If the Union could rent a house nearby 
for the club employees, and pay them salaries sufficient to warrant their 
pledging themselves for a year of continuous service, the help question 
would be more simple. Improvements, however, all depend upon an in- 
crease of income, and it is doubtful whether it would be wise to venture 
upon additional expenditure unless this income were positively forth- 
coming. 

The lunch-bar in the lower part of the club-house has until the present 
year been a source of more or less income, and has helped to offset the 
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deficit in the main dining-room. During the last year, however, from 
lack of patronage, it has proved an entire failure. This is explained by 
the simple matter of convenience which has greater influence on men than 
loyalty to the Union. Men leaving the cars in-or near Harvard Square 
will not walk back two or three blocks for an egg sandwich or a glass of 
milk when they can get the same food by crossing the street. This brings 
up the question of the location of the Union. Not being on the path be- 
tween the dormitory districts and the Yard, a person must have a definite 
purpose in mind in going there. If it were as centrally located as Boyl- 
ston Hall, men would drop in as naturally on their way to and from re- 
citations as they now do at Leavitt’s or Sanborn’s. Notwithstanding the 
location, enough men use the Union at night to make it a matter of great 
importance to have there a lunch-bar where something to eat may be had 
at any time. This is particularly necessary because the main dining-room 
is no longer open at night. The lunch-bar is of sufficient convenience to 
warrant its being maintained at an annual loss. To meet such annual 
deficits in the restaurant departments of the Union, a certain amount of 
money ought to be laid by each year. 

Entertainments have been one of the greatest attractions at the Union. 
For the first years the greater number of these entertainments were lec- 
tures; but experience shows that lectures at the Union, unless they be by 
some one of national reputation, are not successful. This is due almost 
wholly to the fact that nearly every night during term-time in other parts 
of Cambridge there are lectures of some kind held under the auspices of 
various organizations within the University. The policy during the 
last year has therefore been somewhat changed and the program of en- 
tertainments has included a great many meetings of a strictly entertain- 
ing nature. These have included minstrel shows provided through the 
courtesy of Mr. A. P. Keith, 01, from his theatre in Boston ; exhibitions 
in jiu-jitsu ; musical entertainments ; “ pop concerts,” planned somewhat 
after those given in Symphony Hall, Boston, without liquor ; and this 
year for the first time a dance given under the auspices of the Junior 
Class. These last two innovations, the “pop concerts” and the Junior 
dance, have been thoroughly successful, and since they are self-support- 
ing, so far as the Union is concerned, they promise for the future a very 
great source of attraction. A series of lectures on the various professions 
given this year for the first time has proved very interesting and in- 
structive and has drawn men to the Union. Mainly through such even- 
ing meetings at the Union may we hope to increase the membership. 
It is much to be regretted that at the beginning of each year a detailed 
program cannot be announced, which would give assurance to members 
of the University that they might expect regularly during the year plenty 
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of diversion. Attempts made heretofore during the summer to engage 
speakers for the year have not been successful, for men will not pledge 
themselves to dates six or eight months ahead, and since the Union has 
been forced to ask lecturers to come here for nothing but their expenses, 
we have not been able to arrange in advance any satisfactory course for 
the season. The remedy is more money ; and the ideal plan would be to 
have a fund, the income of which would be large enough to maintain a 
fairly respectable course of entertainments throughout the year. 

Another very delightful attraction at the Union would be to keep fires 
in all the open fireplaces and to serve tea free during the afternoons, 
especially in the dull months, say from the end of the football season to 
the April vacation. To a certain extent we have had fires and served 
tea during the last few years, and have collected enough money from 
friends of the Union to defray a part of the expense; but the necessity 
of depending every year upon subscriptions from willing graduates is very 
humiliating. This question would be settled if the fund proposed for 
entertainments could be raised, and part of the income used for building 
fires and serving tea. 

Among the inducements for men to join the Union, one of the strongest 
is the library, which has about 7500 volumes, made up of history, bio- 
graphy, fiction, travel. That this partof the club is appreciated, is sub- 
stantially proved if one goes into the rooms at almost any hour of the 
day or evening. Nearly every alcove will be found filled with readers, and 
every light is burning from dark until the closing hour. The loss of books 
which was so serious during the first two years has almost wholly ceased. 
Under the direction of the Committee, which has managed the library so 
efficiently, has come the decoration and adornment of the rest of the build- 
ing. Most of the rooms in the club-house now show some evidence of the 
taste and energy of thisCommittee. Since the opening of the club-house, the 
most noticeable additions to the rooms have been the portrait of Major 
Higginson hung in the living-room, the clock of the Class of ’78 also in 
the living-room, and the clock of the Class of ’02 in the dining-room, 
the statue of Shakespeare by Story in the library, and numerous other 
gifts. There have also been from time to time exhibitions of photographs 
and paintings in the periodical-room. A place in the Union is to be re- 
served for the athletic trophies of the University which heretofore have 
been kept in the Gymnasium. 

One of the most serious situations at the Union is its abuse by non- 
members. ‘The officers of the Union believe that it increases from year to 
year and is committed mostly by graduates. Persons who would never 
think of entering an ordinary club unless they were members walk into the 
Harvard Union as if it were Memorial Hall or the University Museum. No 
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adequate remedy can be applied without putting the members to great in- 
convenience. The Union could be so efficiently policed as to require a ticket 
from every person entering the door; but when one stops to realize 
that there are about 2500 members using the club-house every week, and 
that some of these go in and out of the club-house as often as ten 
or twelve times a day, it is almost unreasonable to ask them to show 
their tickets every time. Moreover, no door-keeper can be supposed to 
recognize such a large number of men. To ask them to show tickets 
would be a great annoyance to them; and the officers of the Union have 
received many protests from professors and students that they would 
resign if they were to be asked by the door-man to show their tickets every 
time they entered the door of the club-house. On the other hand, 
a person who knows a large number of graduates needs only to happen 
into the Union some day after a baseball game or a club play, and he could 
pick out several men whose names do not appear on the membership list. 
On Sundays many graduates visit their friends in Cambridge, and are 
naturally asked by these friends who are members to go with them to the 
Union for a meal. It is hard to say that this is wantonly and maliciously 
done, for no one believes that a large number of our graduates would 
intentionally abuse the Union. It seems most likely that they do not 
understand its by-laws. ‘ 

An original by-law allowed members to introduce once a month persons 
eligible for membership. The House Committee, however, soon found 
out that the abuse of this law was so common that it became necessary to 
repeal it, and make in its stead a by-law which provides that no member 
of the Union can introduce a person eligible for membership without the 
written permission of some officer of the Union. Of course, one must 
count each year upon a certain number of unscrupulous persons who will 
beat their way into the club-house if they can. But the real cause of 
alarm comes from the thoughtlessness of men who, if their attention were 
called to the matter, would be heartily ashamed. The only way to put 
an end to this evil is to bring about a higher conception of what is right. 
Until the public sentiment of the graduate and undergraduate body openly 
opposes such practice, the evil will go on unabated. Hazing was not 
stopped in the University until the students themselves disapproved of it. 
The House Committee have seriously threatened several times to publish 
the names of persons who were known to have abused the Union; and 
although this would be an extremely harsh measure, it would no doubt 
work a cure, and it may therefore have to be resorted to. The plan of 
sending a letter of warning to such persons was suggested this year, and 
in certain instances was carried out. The ideal remedy for this abuse 
would be to have the Union supported wholly by the dues of the under- 
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graduate members; then the undergraduates could extend to all grad- 
uates the courtesy of the club-house. Every one in the University is glad 
to see graduates return to Cambridge, and there is no other place in Cam- 
bridge where we can take them for a good meal and a bed. It is em- 
barrassing to have to ask them whether they are members of the Union ; 
no wonder, therefore, that the privileges of the club-house are abused. If 
graduates who are not members realized that the Union depends on the 
annual dues of its members for five sixths of its income, they would prob- 
ably think twice before making use of the club. It is to be hoped that at 
some time there will be enough income from some source so that the priv- 
ileges of the club may be extended to all graduates whether members or 
not. It might be a good plan to do away with all graduate dues, except 
those of life membership, although the experience of the last four years 
shows that the Union may depend upon about $7000 each year from annual 
membership dues from graduates no longer members of the University. 
Another questionable use of the Union has been by non-members who 
are members of organizations that are given the privilege of meeting in 
the club-house. For the first two years the liberal policy of allowing 
University organizations to meet in the Union resulted in a rather ques- 
tionable use of the privileges by a large number of men who were not 
members. The problem is again one of regulating such matters. Dur- 
ing the last two years non-Union membership cards have been issued to 
these men, who have been expected to enter the club-house by the ladies’ 
door, and to go straight to and from the rooms in which their club meets ; 
but the officers of the Union are thoroughly convinced that this privilege 
has been abused. On evenings when entertainments have been given at 
the Union, clubs meeting there would invariably take advantage of the 
opportunity to attend these entertainments. During the last year still 
further regulation in the assignment of rooms has restricted their use 
to those clubs sixty per cent. of whose members are members of the Union. 
This arrangement has worked fairly well and has resulted in increasing 
the membership of the Union. It is, however, a serious question whether 
we should not forbid admission to the club-house to members of organ- 
izations who are not members of the Union. Since their meetings occur 
sometimes as often as once a week, of course it cannot be expected that 
men will join the Union when they can use the club-house once a week 
without becoming members. After they are in the building they cannot 
be watched, and no one knows whether they are abusing the privileges 
granted them. The only argument for admitting organizations, com- 
posed largely of non-members of the Union, is the desirability of having 
the Union the centre of College activities. It is feared that it might be 
disastrous to the Union to refuse admission to organizations within the 
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University. There are, moreover, few places in Cambridge where they 
can secure so many conveniences as at the Union. It is true the College 
will give them the use of a room for about $1 a night; but they cannot 
have refreshments served and they cannot have music and other attrac- 
tions. The generosity of the Union has in the past been entirely too 
great, and hereafter the restrictions with respect to admitting organiza- 
tions composed of non-members ought to be made even more rigid. The 
Union will not suffer from demanding membership of any person who 
wishes to make use of its privileges and conveniences. This strict enforce- 
ment would of course fall hard upon some organizations; but there is no 
doubt that the policy thus far pursued has resulted in a great deal of abuse 
and the loss of many men who would otherwise have joined the Union. 
The club-house is not large enough to take care of all its present mem- 
bership if they choose to attend football or class meetings, and there is 
no reason why privileges should be taken away from members and be 
extended to those who are not members of the Union. 

The greatest service that could now be rendered the Union would be 
for the University to allow the annual undergraduate dues to be put on 
the term bills. Four years’ experience in the Union has convinced the 
officers that the greatest difficulty in securing members is that men have 
not $10 to pay when called upon. If men could sign a slip showing their 
willingness to have their Union dues put on their College term bills, the 
younger men in the University generally believe that this would materially 
increase the membership of the Union. This plan does not imply any 
intention of forcing membership in the Union upon any member of the 
University. The signing of the membership slips would be as voluntary 
a matter as the paying of money now is. 

We have thus far dwelt on the difficulties, due principally to lack of 
funds, which the Union has had to meet. In spite of the fact that we 
have not had all the money we have needed, and for this reason have had 
to economize in restaurant service, in entertainments, and other things 
which would have made the club more attractive, yet the general standard 
of running the club has been respectable. The restaurant has been kept 
up to the average of most clubs, and has proved most useful to Harvard 
men. Before the Union was built there was no place in Cambridge where 
members of the University or graduates could take ladies for a meal; nor 
was there any other place where graduates who had no clubs could 
entertain themselves and their friends. Although there have not been 
entertainments every week, there have been enough each year to repay 
any one for having joined the Union. When, in addition to these attrac- 
tions, we take into consideration the library and periodical-room, where 
all the recent books and periodicals may be seen; the privilege each 
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member has of engaging bedrooms for friends; the use of the club as a 
meeting place for friends not otherwise thrown together ; the chance to play 
pool and billiards ; a low rate telephone service ; a barber shop, and the other 
usual conveniences of a club, there is no doubt that the Union gives more 
than an equivalent for the membership fee. Since the Union, even in its 
cramped financial condition, has successfully maintained itself, there can 
be no doubt of its future. 

Although the founders of the Union may not have foreseen all the diffi- 
culties which it has had to meet, yet their hopes of its becoming a 
democratic force in the University promise to be fully realized. Those 
of its friends who think that it has been a failure in its influence to make 
the student body more democratic, cannot realize the conditions in a 
large University like Harvard. Here in Cambridge there are many 
separate communities of men with tastes and interests widely different ; 
and it is visionary to suppose that one force could bring together these 
different elements into a homogeneous body. A man’s individuality is 
his strongest trait, and one he must not lose. Men come to Harvard 
from everywhere to do every kind of work, and there is of necessity a 
great diversity of interests. We must expect, therefore, that men of like 
interests will be drawn together. The Union should be a common meet- 
ing place for these groups of men—a place where they may meet to 
support what they have in common —the athletic teams, and whatever 
may foster their Class spirit. The various and growing uses which are 
made of the club-house prove that the Union is fulfilling this mission. 
Even if the membership shows a falling off since the first years, there is 
no doubt that the present members use the club-house more than it was 
ever used before. The Union, unlike small clubs, made up of men who 
have like tastes and associations, is composed of men who from the 
circumstances of their lives have wholly different standards and ideals. 
Notwithstanding these different elements the Union has been carried on 
with surprisingly little friction. The ultimate success of the Union must 
depend upon its usefulness to each individual member. So far as its 
usefulness is concerned, the Union has passed the experimental stage, 
and, by the real service it renders to its members and to the University, 
has become indispensable to the College community. 

Henry S. Thompson, 99. 





THE FOOTBALL SITUATION. 


Roughly speaking, the prospects of a football team for a given year 
depend upon two things, first, the material which is available, and second, 
the skill with which that material is handled. 
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The material at Harvard, as at all colleges, may be divided into 
two classes, — that which is already on hand and that which will enter 
next fall. What material, then, has Harvard, either on hand or in pros- 
pect, how has this material been handled heretofore, and how can it be 
better handled in the future ? 

The material which is already on hand is in very poor shape, and for 
very obvious reasons. First, it has been taken in hand for four successive 
years by as many different coaches — no two of whom have had exactly 
the same ideas and who, therefore, have not worked as a unit toward 
the common goal for which each has struggled individually ; and, sec- 
ondly, much of the material has become ineligible through the failure 
of various individuals comprising it to maintain satisfactory standards 
of scholarship and morals. The consequence is that neither the men as 
a whole nor as individuals have developed anything like the possibilities 
of which they are capable. 

And for this situation no one in particular is to blame — it is rather 
the natural result of a failure to conduct our football on rational business 
principles. 

The work of each year has been left in such an unsatisfactory and 
fragmentary condition that each new coach has had so much to do in 
order to gather up loose ends and get his own team into condition that 
he has had no time left to devote to the future. And how couldhe? No 
coach has ever been able to tell who his successor might be — much less 
plan with him for future results. The coaching of a modern university 
eleven is such a task, particularly to one who has never before experienced 
it, that a coach cannot hope to bring about the best results even for his 
own year, let alone those of the future, since until the season is half over 
he is unable thoroughly to grasp the situation and to realize its needs in 
time to supply them. 

The material in college at the present time then is notin shape. How 
long will it take to get it into shape, and will it be first-class when it is in 
shape? The length of time that will be required to get it into shape will 
depend upon several things. First, upon the calibre of the coaching staff 
which it will be possible to get together for next fall, and second, upon 
the amount of trying out of material which will be necessary in order to 
have each candidate work gradually into the position where he will be of 
the greatest and most permanent good to the football interests. If the 
coaches are able at once to untangle the material so as to see their way 
clear to begin careful individual coaching early, it may not be long; 
if not, it is hard to say just how long it will take. Will the material be 
first-class when it isin shape? This, too, is problematical. To be sure 
Harvard will have an abundance of good “ back” material — but then 
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it is the “line,” not the backs, that wins games. Every one knows that 
poor backs with a good line will be effective where good backs behind a 
poor line will not. At present there does not seem to be much real 
first-class line material on hand. There is no telling, of course, what may 
develop, but this much is certain—that Harvard will start next season 
with less known line material than will several of her chief opponents. 
To this latter statement many people will say, But what about all those 
big men that we’ve seen out? And there is this to say, Some of the 
men are too beefy to use — others have impossible temperaments, while 
others still are very susceptible to injury. How serious are these faults 
will be quickly seen when one remembers that it is drill that makes a 
college team. To have drill you must have the individuals to drill — 
how then can you get the drill if you cannot through injuries get the 
individuals, or if once you have them you find that their natures or their 
bodies make it impossible to make the drill effective? The idea that 
beef alone makes a football player is all wrong. The beef must be 
active, teachable, and intelligent. Another question which is very gener- 
ally raised on the score of material is this: Why is it that Harvard 
with her 4000 students has not more first-class material than such of her 
competitors as have only one half the attendance? Why, if Harvard has 
4000 men and another university has only 3000, should not the ratio of 
football material be in Harvard’s favor as 4 is to3? The reason is that 
many forces are at work which make this seemingly natural proportion 
fail of realization. The truth of the matter is that the cream of the pre- 
paratory school material is skimmed off, legitimately or illegitimately as 
the case may be, by the other colleges and universities, and that Harvard 
usually gets the second skimming. 

Of the legitimate ways by which Harvard is deprived of material which 
by the natural course of events should be hers, there are many. Men 
who would have difficulty in passing the Harvard examinations are shown 
how by going to this or that college they can get in on certificate (thus 
avoiding the dreaded examinations) ; others are shown how much easier 
are certain other examinations than those given by Harvard ; still others 
are influenced to transfer partial admission to Harvard to some other col- 
lege where full admission can be secured. Fellows of small means are 
secured good jobs at market prices; wealthy fellows are practically guar- 
anteed social standing; and finally some fellows are shown how well 
equipped such and such a college is for giving him just the particular 
training which he needs. 

The illegitimate ways are innumerable, but they all amount to the 
same thing, namely, the making of a man a virtual professional in order 
to secure his services as an athlete. Such methods include the giving of 
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money directly as an inducement; the getting for men jobs where they 
earn more than any other man could earn provided he were not an athlete, 
and the affording to athletes pleasure trips inthe summer. Many people 
will say that men who can be induced to do these things are n’t the sort 
of fellows who will make the best material, and such people are entirely 
wrong ; the individuals of whom I am speaking are not men, but boys, 
— boys who are easily flattered and persuaded, and boys, in some cases, 
whose parents are willing to see them go to the highest bidder. 

Other people will say that Harvard does not lose many men by these 
means. She does. Case after case may be cited where men have passed 
all their examinations for Harvard, have selected a room, and then turned 
round and gone elsewhere as a result of inducement. 

For these reasons, then, Harvard has not got and next fall will not get 
the proportion of good football material to which her numbers would 
seem to entitle her. 

And what may Harvard expect in the way of first-class “incoming” 
material? Very little; and why? Because, in the first place, as has 
just been shown, the other colleges are drawing off more and more of the 
best material each year; in the second place, because Harvard is taking 
no means to offset the action of the other colleges ; and in the third place, 
because Harvard’s teams have lost so regularly that they do not attract 
as other teams do. 

Harvard gets the few men who cannot be bought, those who as “dark 
horses” were not discovered by the other colleges, those who are born 
Harvard men, and finally those whom the other colleges do not consider 
as being worth the trying to get. 

How now about the skill with which the material has been handled ? 
This question has already been partly answered, above. The material 
has not been skilfully handled, and for these reasons: First, because it 
has been constantly handled by a different set of men and under different 
and undeveloped systems; secondly, because there has been no continuity 
among the various systems; and thirdly, because it has not been possible, 
with so many heads, each having had various experiences, to avoid fall- 
ing into old pitfalls. 

Here again it is nobody’s fault, since no one has had control of the situ- 
ation long enough to improve it permanently. 

With inferior material, then, and that only partially developed, and with 
an absolute lack of system in handling it, Harvard has been trying to 
meet superior material handled in a superior way, and she has, of 
course, lost. 

What, then, is the remedy? In the first place, Harvard must show 
a healthy, cordial, and legitimate interest in the preparatory schools, that 
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students there may be given an opportunity to know and see what Har- 
vard life really is and what Harvard University has to offer in the way 
of superior advantages. In the second place, a sentiment must be devel- 
oped in the University at large which shall make an athlete on probation 
feel disgraced, and which shall at the same time make a man who has 
made a team feel that he has done something well worth while. In the 
third place, the material which is at present in College must be carefully 
developed ; and in the fourth place, a sane system of coaching must be 
established. 

Such a system must needs have one permanent head who shall make 
it his business to see that the work of each year is carried out on a rational 
and progressive basis, — that the material is handled always on the same 
plan, and that errors of the past shall not be repeated. 

Such a man should gather about him as assistants the best football 
brains which the University has produced. This body of men should of 
course be as few as possible, and their service opportune and constant. 
This has not been the case in the past. In the first place it has been im- 
possible always to get the best men as assistants, and in the second place 
it has often happened that a desirable coach has not actually come out — 
even though he has promised to. Every past head coach at Harvard has 
had the same experience. He has planned to utilize a certain coach on a 
certain day — has been assured by that coach that he would be out with- 
out fail, and then has at the last minute received word that it will after 
all be impossible for him to get out. The excuses for this failure to live 
up to an agreement have been many, — press of business, a rainy after- 
noon, a house party, a picnic, or a golf tournament; some of the reasons 
legitimate, others purely selfish. However that may be, it has, of course, 
been impossible for the head coach to carry out any given policy because 
of the failure of his subordinates to do their part at the time agreed upon. 

At the present time the best coaching brains of the University are either 
scattered all over the country or else are at hand but unavailable. What 
ought to have been done before they scattered was to educate a younger 
generation to take their place. This has not been done, and as a con- 
sequence it remains to do the best we can for the time being with our 
fragments — until something better can be devised. 

It would then seem to be the best plan to place in charge of the coach- 
ing such men as can regularly be on the field — these men to depend for 
guidance upon the advice and help of the older heads who are not entirely 
available as active coaches, but who, in an advisory capacity, are very 
valuable. In such a way it is hoped that the younger men may gradually 
absorb the knowledge of the older men — they in turn to pass it down to 
still younger men who shall take their places when the present coaches 
become unavailable. 
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This will, of course, take time, since few players make good coaches, 
and few such men are at present available. Again, once these men are 
secured they must themselves be taught and experienced. When such a 
fellow turns up he should be kept in Boston, unless it interferes with his 
career, where he shall be available continually. This could often be easily 
done without in any way acting harmfully on the man himself. 

Until, then, material of the right sort shall have come into College, un- 
til it has been developed continuously for the life of a College generation, 
by the same set of brains and with a view to the future, — until Harvard 
has in control of her football a small body of football men who will de- 
vote time and thought to the work and who will develop a succeeding 
generation to step in and relieve them — and finally until such a body 
of men has had a chance to work on material which itself has developed, 
no system will have had a fair chance. 

Harvard men have always been game losers, and if they will realize that 
until traditions are established that will make for ultimate success they 
must continue to “ sit tight ” in case of failure, they will have made a great 
advance over the times of the past when we have often seen feverish crit- 
icisms and ill-edvised censure applied to conditions which naturally led 
to failure. 

We cannot get out of the present hole at once, and no one need expect 
instantaneous results. Meanwhile Harvard will have to struggle on in 
football, realizing, however, that she is on the right track and that a 
solution is ahead and possible. 


W. T. Reid, Jr., 01. 





GROWTH OF ENGINEERING AT HARVARD. 


The accompanying tables are given to show the development of Engin- 
eering at Harvard during the past 14 years, and its relation in 1903-04 
to the other branches of study under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
The most effective method of demonstrating the growth of instruction and 
equipment in the University is by full-course enrolments. To this end the 
enrolments in all courses are added together, after having reduced the 
half-course enrolments to full-course equivalents by dividing by two. 
Table I shows that the full-course enrolment in the Engineering Division 
has grown from 105} in 1891-92 to 1474 in 1903-04. The number of 
Scientific School enrolments in Engineering has multiplied nearly 21 times, 
and the number of College enrolments 8 times, during this period. For 
the year 1903-04, 28.3% of the instruction in Engineering was given to 
students registered in the College. The growth of the Department has been 
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accomplished in spite of the lifting of the entrance requirements by not 
less than one additional year of preparation. The entrance examinations 
were brought up to a level with those of the College between 1897 
and 1903. 








TABLE I. 
Showing growth of Engineering by full-course enrolments since 1890-91. 
ne Total From From Per Cent. 
Year. Aeecoomitis full-course Scientific Academic Academic 
Seo onlte enrolments. School. Department. | Department. 
1890-91 132 92 69.7 
1891-92 105} 51 61.2 
1892-93 71 238 1 72 30.4 
1893-94 121 322 21.0 
1894-95 134 575} 16.5 
1895-96 147 6294 79 12.5 
1896-97 146 613 76 11.0 
1897-98 161 7824 725 57; 7.3 
1898-99 159 8074 7 8.0 
1899-1900 159 1004} 899 1 10.5 
1900-01 168 1195 9844 21 17.6 
1901-02 187 1268 1017 251 19.8 
1 203 1359} = 355 26.1 
1903-04 202 1474 1 4174 28.3 




















The enrolments from the Bussey are omitted from this table. 


Table II is intended to show the enrolment in all the larger Divisions 
of the Faculty, and thus the relative position of Engineering. It will be 
observed that English comes first, with 1982 enrolments and 28 teachers ; 
History and Political Science combined, second, with 1814} enrolments 
and 18 teachers; Engineering third, with 1476} enrolments and 16 
teachers. The numbers in the first two instances are made large by a 
few lecture courses which have from 400 to 600 men. No such courses 
exist in Engineering; all the work is done in comparatively small classes 
or sections. 

The difficulty of the courses leading to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineering is shown by the number of graduates from 
1894 to 1900. Just 28.3% of those who entered with the avowed inten- 
tion of graduating in Engineering succeeded in getting through. Of 
these an increasing number have previously taken the A.B. degree in the 
College. 

Another interesting side of this subject is brought out by the last col- 
umn of Table I. In the early ’90’s, the demand for engineering instruc- 
tion was so great that the College enrolments outnumbered those of the 
Scientific School in the same subjects, and this in spite of the poor repu- 
tation of the Scientific School at that time. A way having been opened 
in 1893 for a larger usefulness bv reorganization, the Engineering enrol- 
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ments grew very rapidly. In 1897-98 the College enrolment had sunk 
to nearly 7.3% of the whole. Since then there has been a steady growth 
in the number of College students taking Engineering courses. This has 
been due, — 

(1) To the regulation passed in 1896-97 permitting College students 
to register in the Scientific School after their third year or after the sat- 
isfactory completion of 14 courses counting toward the degree of A.B. 
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Showing relative position of Engineering under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
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This was intended to make it possible for a student to obtain the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and the degree of Bachelor of Science in five years. 
Its effect was felt in 1898, when the number of College students enrolled 
in Engineering began to increase. It has had a strong tendency towards 
making the Engineering degree a graduate degree. In 1904, 52% of 
the students taking the degree had previously received College degrees. 

(2) To the lifting of the entrance requirements, which has operated to 
increase the enrolment of College students in Engineering, as it has tended 
to check the growth of the Scientific School as a separate department. 
Many students who would otherwise have registered in the Scientific 
School have registered in the College, with the intention of getting two 
degrees. The enrolment in Engineering is, therefore, a better meas- 
ure of the growth of the Scientific School than the registration in the 
School. 
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(3) To the opening up of summer instruction at the Squam Lake Camp 
to College students. Many such students go to the Camp for six to ten 
weeks and thus save the waste of a summer vacation. 

As Engineering forms a large part of the Scientific School Table IIT 
is added to show the relative difficulty of the College and the Scientific 
School as a whole and the success of the instruction. Three things must 
be taken into consideration : 

(1) That the entrance requirements to the Scientific School for the 
period between 1894 and 1904 were distinctly below those of the College, 
having been brought up only very gradually. 

(2) That the demands upon the Scientific School students after en- 
trance was and is about one course per year in excess of that required 
of College students. 

(3) That the work in the Scientific School is almost wholly prescribed, 
while that in the College is practically elective, so that students in the 
College can select subjects in accordance with their taste or in accordance 
with the ease of getting through. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the graduates of the Scientific School re- 
ceiving more than a plain degree amounted to 41.5%, as against 28.1% of 
the graduates of the College who received more than a plain degree. Thus, 
in spite of the difficulties, the serious work in the Scientific School is at 
least 47% greater than that in the College. It will also be observed that 
the percentage of men graduating from the Scientific School every year 
has steadily increased as the entrance requirements have been lifted to 
an equality with those of the College. It is not intended here to belittle 
the instruction of the College, but only to demonstrate the value of the 
Scientific School and Engineering in the University, to show that even if 
the exaggerated statements against the College which have been recently 
published in the newspapers were true, nevertheless the Scientific School 
succeeds in doing very good work side by side with the College. The 
Scientific School has been misrepresented from time to time, and it bids 
fair now to suffer in the public mind by uncontradicted statements which 
have no foundation in fact. It takes along time to live down an evil 
reputation, and the School is still suffering from the too retentive memo- 
ries of many Harvard graduates who knew it during its period of deca- 
dence. There is no excuse for ignorance in the light of the facts brought 
out by these tables. 

When graduates talk about the possibility of establishing a technical 
department at Harvard, they are much behind the times. The technical 
department has already been established, as shown by the large amount of 
work done in engineering. Its students compare favorably with those 
of any other school in their earnestness and hard work. Only a larger 
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endowment is needed to place it beside the Law School and Medical School 
in the esteem of the graduates and of the country. 


The Mining Department. 


The following statistics concerning the Mining Department show the 
rapid development of that branch of the Scientific School since it was 
organized 11 years ago: 





94-95 | 95-96 | 96-97 | 97-98 | 97-99 ||99-00 | 00-01 | 01-01 | 02-03 | 03-04 | 04-05 
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\. 7 
Students in L. 8. 8...../ 308 | 340 | 368 | 410 | 410 | 4 
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35 | 41 | 41 | 61 | 8&3 | 12.2 | 12.8 | 126 | 12.6 


Full course enrolments! 
in M. and M. courses, 


including College and 
raduate students...) - - 12 19 16 51 | 80.5 {132.5 [148.5 [163.5 /147.5% 






































1 For this year (1904-05) the enrolment in Mining 12 is not included, as it is not yet known. 





THE HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


The Harvard Coéperative Society, at the time of its formation in 1882, 
had the sole object of reducing, or helping to reduce, the necessary ex- 
penses of the Harvard student. Its progress during the last two decades 
or more has been watched with considerable interest, for there are now over 
120,000 students in the various institutions of higher education in the 
United States ; and any tangible saving in student expenses is of import- 
ance not alone to those directly concerned, but to a much wider circle of 
parents and friends as well. 

Twenty-five years ago the general range of prices in Cambridge was high. 
Those who catered to the student trade necessarily expected high profits, 
for their business during the long summer vacation was at a standstill. 
Moreover, credit was extensively sought and granted, and in view of this 
prices had to be adjusted above the normal level. As the means of trans- 
portation between Cambridge and Boston were deficient, the loss of time 
and inconvenience involved practically precluded the Harvard student of 
the early eighties from making any considerable part of his purchases in 
the latter city. Thus the local Cambridge merchants enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly. The extensive system of credit was regarded as unfortunate 
for all concerned, since there is no way in which a student can increase 
his annual expenditure more easily than by buying his supplies on credit. 
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The fact that, aside from tuition, rent, and board, the Harvard student 
of 20 years ago was forced to pay more than the ordinary market price 
for all his purchases, operated as a deterrent to many who thought of 
coming to the University. As the condition of affairs impressed itself 
more and more, both upon the authorities and upon the student body, a 
movement was set afoot for the establishment of some measure of relief. 
The idea of an independent business concern owned and operated by 
members of the University was the outcome, and after the usual prelim- 
inaries the Harvard Codperative Society was organized, and during 
the month of February, 1882, opened for business in “ Drury’s Office.” 
Second-hand books and furniture were the first articles handled. In 
these two commodities alone a considerable saving was effected merely 
by bringing supply and demand into contact. Before long an “ affiliated 
dealer” in coal was secured. In this case the Society merely acted as 
the middleman, but without exacting the middleman’s usual profit ; anda 
supply of fuel at reasonable prices meant much to the student in the days 
which preceded the advent of the steam-heated dormitory. 

Although the Society began by striking at the roots of the problem, its 
beginnings were as modest as those of any small dealer could well be. The 
usual difficulties of trade pioneering were experienced in full, and for a 
time the most rigid economy and the strictest care were found necessary on 
all sides. The first manager received a salary of $650 for his services from 
June 1, 1882, to Feb. 1, 1883, and out of this he had to defray all rents, 
wages, and other expenses of conducting the business. It was during 
these early months of the Society’s existence that the Board of Directors 
very cautiously resolved “that the experiment be tried of employing a 
small boy at $3 per week to run errands for the Society, the Society to 
pay one half the wages and the Superintendent the other ; this experi- 
ment to be tried for at least one month.” This exercise of care was not 
without reason, for the Society made headway very slowly. In June, 
1883, the Superintendent was able to report a membership of only 375, 
although all members of the University were eligible. In this report the 
assets of the Society were placed at the modest sum of $781, with the 
sum of $247 entered on the books as outstanding liabilities. 

During the first five years sales were made to members only, and the 
scope of operations remained narrow; but after the Society had moved 
its headquarters from Drury’s Office to the Old Law School Building, 
thus obtaining a larger stock-room, it was, in 1887, decided that sales 
would thereafter be made to the University public at large, whether mem- 
bers of the Codperative Society or not. This extended the field of 
patronage very greatly. In the year following, the Directors resolved for 
the first time to declare dividends to members according to the amounts 
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purchased by each. This step differentiated the Society’s operations from 
the classical Rochdale plan, which gives dividends to all purchasers 
regardless of their other connection with the Association. But the pay- 
ment of dividends served to draw a much larger membership from the 
student body, and was, of course, in keeping with the direct object of the 
Society. 

In March, 1889, a committee of the Board of Directors reported a draft 
of the original constitution, with amendments made and by-laws enacted 
down to thatdate. Only in 1890, however, was the constitution —a plain, 
simple document — first printed. It defined the terms of membership, the 
general scheme of government, the election and powers of officers, the 
composition and powers of the Board of Directors, the business policy in 
regard to prices and rates of profit, and the mode of declaring dividends, 
and it decreed the complete establishment of the cash trade basis. It was 
not till almost a decade later — during the fiscal year 1898-99 — that any 
radical changes in organization were made. The Society had been in the 
habit of paying its chief employees a percentage of the net profits of the 
year’s business, but this system had not been found satisfactory in practice ; 
so all employees were placed on an out-and-out salary basis. At the 
same time Dane Hall, the Society’s headquarters, was thoroughly reno- 
vated, the floor space and store-room capacity being greatly increased. A 
new furniture department was opened and the number of “ affiliated 
dealers ” was doubled. 

But before long the continued expansion of business seemed to demand 
a reconstruction of the organic laws of the Society. The existing legal 
organization was that of a partnership. All members were personally 
liable for the debts incurred by the Society, and as the membership 
changed from year to year, the legal ownership of the Society’s property 
was constantly shifted into new hands. The proportions to which the 
enterprise had now attained demanded greater stability of organization 
and control. Consequently, in the autumn of 1902, it was voted by the 
members to have the Harvard Codperative Society incorporated under 
the general laws of Massachusetts. Thus a permanent legal entity was 
created and the liability of members restricted to their invested interests. 

Yet it must not be thought that by this change the Society lost its dis- 
tinctive codperative features. The capital stock is now vested in certain 
stockholders, elected by the participating members of the Society, and 
these stockholders nominate the various officers. But participating mem- 
bers — men who are or have been connected with the University who 
pay $1 per year— may propose candidates for the official positions as 
well. Article X of the By-Laws covers this point as follows : 


“ The stockholders shall nominate a President, Treasurer, and a Clerk or Secretary 
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from the University at large, and eight other Directors to be selected one each from the 
faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School, the Law School, the Medical School, 
the University at large, and from the Senior, Junior and Sophomore classes of Harvard 
University. These nominations shall be posted in the Society’s store and published in 
the Crimson two weeks before the annual meeting of the participating members of the 
Society. Other nominations, if any, shall be made by nomination papers signed by 
twenty-five participating members of the Society, such nomination papers to be 
delivered to the Clerk of the corporation.at least eight days before the meeting. . . . 
If additional nominations are made in this manner, the President, Treasurer, Clerk and 
eight Directors shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of the participating 
members.”’ 











In this way the student members ultimately control the affairs of the 
Society, just as they did before its incorporation. The Board of Directors, 
responsible to them, immediately controls the general business policy. 
Matters of routine and the details of management are relegated to the 
Superintendent, who gives a sufficient bond for the proper fulfilment of his 
duties, and who devotes his whole time to the business. There isa ‘“ Com- 
plaint Box” in the store to receive suggestions of improvement or com- 
plaints of inefficient service, which may be made by any participating 
member. Dividends are still declared in favor of all participating mem- 
bers on the basis of their annual purchases. The Society has in no wise 
lost any of its democratic spirit and is still essentially a cobperative enter- 
prise. 

The steady, healthy improvement in organization has been fully matched 
by the truly remarkable expansion of the Society’s business operations. 
As the primary object has been to reduce the general range of student 
expenses, it has been found necessary, from time to time, to expand the 
list of lines carried. And this has forced the Society to extend its 
premises. During the course of last year the Society purchased the 
spacious Lyceum Hall on Harvard Square, unquestionably the most ad- 
vantageous business location in the vicinity of the University. Last sum- 
mer this building was completely overhauled and fitted out with all the 
necessary shelving, sales counters, and other accessories of a large business 
stand. There are four doors leading from the Square into the various 
departments. Men’s furnishings, athletic goods, and tailor’s stock are 
displayed in the basement. The ground floor contains the book and 
stationery departments and the administrative offices. The upper stories 
are used as work-rooms for tailoring, for Directors’ meetings, and, for the 
present, some of the space is let to private parties. The whole opera- 
tions of the Society, with the exception of the furniture department which 
is located a short distance away, are now conducted under one roof. 

From the little cramped Drury Office of 1882 the Society has ex- 
panded its premises to the large four-story structure which it owns outright. 
From a single employee of its first year of operations, the staff has grown 
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to 42 in 1904. During the same period the membership has increased 
tenfold from 300 to 3000. From the unpretentious turnover of a few 
hundred dollars in 1882, the annual volume of business in 1903 reached 
a total of nearly $300,000. From a beginning in second-hand books and 
furniture, the store has expanded into eight extensive departments. 
Since its foundation the Society has pajd out in annual dividends nearly 
$100,000, notwithstanding the low prices at which all its goods have 
been sold. Eligibility to membership has been extended to all past and 
present members of Harvard University, to students of Radcliffe College, 
and to students of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. The 
number of those eligible to membership at the present time runs well 
up into the thousands, while the general public, though not admitted to 
a share in membership or dividends, is permitted to purchase at the So- 
ciety’s store. 

In addition to its direct operations the Society publishes a list of affili- 
ated retail tradesmen in Cambridge and Boston. By a special arrange- 
ment these dealers sell to members of the Society at a discount of from 
5 to 20 per cent. on their regular prices. Payments for such goods are 
made through the Society. 

The success of the Harvard Codperative Society as a business venture 
is fully recognized and appreciated by the University community. Its 
most direct service has been in lowering the general prices of students’ 
supplies. And the saving is effected not alone during the student’s resi- 
dence in College. After leaving Cambridge students may —and many 
of them do—remain members and retain the privilege of purchasing 
either from the Society or from its affiliated dealers; and as the list of 
the latter covers almost every branch of retail business, it is easy to see 
the advantage which accrues to those who do any considerable amount 
of purchasing in Boston and vicinity. Many men who go out from the 
University to settle in rural communities find it highly advantageous to 
retain connection with the Society, and especially to continue their patron- 
age of the tailoring department. It is fully expected that, in the course 
of time, this and other departments will cater to the wants of Harvard 
men in all parts of the country. 

In Cambridge the Society’s operations have forced a fall in certain 
prices which is little short of remarkable. A single very recent instance 
will illustrate this. The host of well-dressed young men at Harvard 
create a considerable demand for “ contract pressing.” For a stipulated 
annual sum Cambridge tailors were in the habit of contracting to call 
for students’ clothing, press and repair the articles, and return them to 
the students’ rooms. Up to about a year ago the regular price for this 
service was from $15 to $20 for the College year. But in September, 
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1903, the Harvard Codperative Society’s tailoring department announced 
its willingness to perform the service at from $9 to $12 according to 
the number of pieces of clothing sent each week. The local dealers of 
course had to meet this sweeping cut in prices. That they did so readily 
is ample evidence that their former prices had been exorbitant. And 
the saving effected was by no megns inconsiderable when it is remem- 
bered that nearly 5000 members of the University — in addition to the 
general Cambridge public — were benefited. By this action of the So- 
ciety alone a saving of perhaps $20,000 or $30,000 per year was effected 
in favor of Harvard men. And it must be borne in mind that this is 
only one instance out of a multitude. 

As the primary object of the Society is to reduce the cost of goods to 
members, prices are placed as near cost as is practicable. Indeed, com- 
petitors have alleged that the Society sells at cost. But this allegation 
seems to be fully refuted by the plain facts that the Society manages to 
pay an ample dividend and at the same time put aside each year a sub- 
stantial addition to its capital stock. The Society’s report for 1902-03 
shows a net profit of 5.3% on the gross turnover, out of which a divi- 
dend of 8% on all purchases by members was paid to them, In a word 
the Society enables the Harvard student to buy his clothes, books, sta- 
tionery, fuel, ete., at a slight advance on cost, and, at the same time, re- 
turns him part of this advance in the form of adividend. It furthermore 
enables him to procure practically all other goods from affiliated dealers 
at a tangible discount. And he receives the regular Society’s dividend 
on these purchases as well. All this is an advantage possessed by Har- 
vard which parents and guardians all over the country should not fail to 
recognize. If it is not well recognized, it is, apparently, because it is not 
well enough known. 

As a general rule the Society sells for cash only. But officers of the 
University are allowed 30 days’ credit and the same privilege is given 
by the constitution of the Society to all students who file a satisfactory 
bond for $200, executed by their parents or by other satisfactory parties. 
The same privilege may be had by maintaining a permanent deposit of 
$50. The bond privilege is one of no inconsiderable importance, for 
parents may receive and pay students’ bills directly. In this way the 
son’s expenditures may be controlled. When left to patronize local deal- 
ers, the young student too often runs behind during his Freshman year 
and remains in debt until graduation. By dealing at the Codperative 
Society’s store, goods are supplied at a low figure and on very reasonable 
terms of credit. 

The present prosperous condition of the Society gives assurance of better 
things yet to come. There are certain other lines of service to which, 
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in the course of time, the Harvard Codperative Society will doubtless give 
its attention. As the economic protector of the Harvard student, the 
enterprise has been a signal success; its history illustrates in a marked 
manner the possibilities of distributive cobperation conducted with caution 


and intelligence. 
W.S. McNeill, L. S. 





GEORGE WALKER WELD. 


GEORGE WALKER WELD died at his home in Boston, Feb. 14, 1905. 
He was born Sept. 3, 1840, at Boston, the son of William Fletcher and 
Isabella (Walker) Weld. He was one of the best known and best be- 
loved of Harvard men. Like Major Henry L. Higginson and Mr. Au- 
gustus Hemenway he had done many things to make student life in 
Cambridge attractive and healthful. Mr. Weld was conspicuous for the 
amount of personal attention he gave to the rowing department. Pre- 
vented by ill health from resuming active business after the serious break- 
down which came to him in his 35th year, he dedicated the remainder of 
his life to the work of bringing a greater abundance of health, strength, 
and happiness to Harvard undergraduates. The rowing men he affec- 
tionately called “ my boys.” 

He was himself very much of a boy, fond of all outdoor sports, the 
care of animals, and the building of ships. Though he never rowed in 
the University Crew he was a strong and skilful oarsman. It was no 
uncommon thing for him to use an open wherry as a conveyance between 
his summer home at Nahant and his office at Central Wharf. He often 
made the trip twice a day outside of business hours, an amount of exer- 
cise which few Varsity crew men would care to attempt in the rough 
water which usually prevails in Boston Harbor. This was after his 
graduation, when he was in the shipping business with his father. 

He was a prodigious worker, but in spite of the many details of his 
business, he was, according to one of his classmates, “constantly doing 
some kind act for somebody.” 

He never married. To the children of his brother and sisters he dis- 
played a fatherly devotion, and there was one who absorbed even a larger 
share of his extraordinary thoughtfulness — his mother. 

Three years ago he sustained a thigh fracture and was never able to 
walk again. His pluck, however, was undiminished, and borne in the 
arms of some Weld oarsman or carried by his faithful Franz, he was cer- 
tain to be aboard the launch to follow every important race. His car- 
riage was to be seen at nearly all the games of baseball and football, and 
he regularly appeared on the Observation Train for the races at New 
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London. The students on their part gave many evidences of their appre- 
ciation of his interest in them. His was one of the few names of men 
not officially connected with the University which received the cheers of 
the Seniors in their last gathering at the Tree or Statue. 

Helping the “boys” absorbed most of his time throughout the college 
year, and the boys whom he helped were to be found at the Newell Boat 
Club in nearly as large numbers as at the Weld. Indeed, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Newell owed its success largely to Weld men, and was almost 
as much a product of Mr. Weld’s helpfulness as the Club which bears his 
name. 

In 1889 Mr. Weld founded the Weld Boat Club (first called the 
“ Harvard Rowing Club,” because of his refusal to permit his name to be 
connected with his gift). The Boat-House, built in 1890, the land and 
the stock of boats, he dedicated not to victory over Yale, that ignis fatuus 
of many Harvard oarsmen, but to the promotion of a general interest in 
the sport. He rejoiced in seeing the crimson rudder pass the blue as 
much as any Harvard man, but he believed in establishing rowing upon 
a broader foundation than was afforded by the University Eight and the 
four Class Crews. With the aid of a few friends and sportsmen of a kin- 
dred spirit, he started the Club, having in view, as stated in the deed of 
trust, “especially the providing of facilities for those students who are 
not in the University or Class Crews.” When the Weld crews were 
started he saw the Club’s membership increase in less than four years 
from 39 to 550. 

To his first benefaction he added numerous boats and other gifts to 
promote healthy competition in rowing, such as the launch Veritas which 
is used to coach the secondary crews. “ Bring up the reserves and have 
strong competition for the ’Varsity crew,” was a doctrine Mr. Weld 
believed in. He further urged that crews of the lower grades be given 
the fun of some races of their own while preparing to be future ’ Varsity 
oarsmen. To have reserves seems such an obvious necessity now, that 
many forget the régime of ’97, when the ’Varsity squad was allowed to 
run so short of material that in a single day one man rowed in both 
the ’Varsity and the Freshman races against Yale. 

The influence of Mr. Weld’s personality was a help which no standard 
can measure. Why was it the boys uncovered when they saw him at 
the boat-house or passed him on the street? Not because he gave the 
boat-house or the launch — undergraduates are not so grateful. It was 
because of his example. Our Harvard youth is stirred when he sees an 
exhibition of clear grit ; pluck that is shown in silence and with smiling 
face, such as the best oarsman shows in his long course of training and 


in the four-mile pull. Lowell has a beautiful phrase about the man who 
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gives himself with his gift. This George Walker Weld did in his simple, 
modest way, and in his personality he had much to give. 

Though since 1901 a reaction has set in and is undermining the system 
of developing crews which Mr. Weld helped to perfect, his belief in the 
broad foundation of many crews at each club, thereby supplying material 
for the ’Varsity boat, has had at least one vindication, and Mr. Weld 
had the satisfaction of seeing one victory over Yale. He might have 
seen two victories but for the accident of 1900 when the Harvard Eight 
lost its stroke four days before the race. The consummation of the work 
he fostered occurred in 1899, when, on June 29, Harvard beat Yale three 
straight races. The following extract from a College magazine tells 
of the practical results produced through the Weld Boat Club: “Two 
facts sum up the story. Six of our victorious University Eight, and all 
of the winning Freshman crew were Weld men. During the year just 
closed, the Club entered in formal races with the Newell and with out- 
side clubs no less than 16 separate Eights, besides Fours, Pairs, Doubles 


and Singles.” 
Wm. Sterling Youngman, ’95. 





TEACHERS’ ENDOWMENT FUND OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


At their meeting last Commencement Day the Class of ’80 informally 
decided to make their 25th anniversary gift in the form of an Endow- 
ment for the benefit of the College — the Academic Department of the 
University. 

At the Commencement Dinner the President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, unaware of this action, made a statement to the Alumni of the finan- 
cial condition of the College income, emphasizing especially the need of 
higher salaries to hold the best teachers and to enable all to do their 
work with more freedom. 

Late in November a small group of graduates met and decided that 
some action ought to be taken to give the Alumni and friends of Harvard 
an opportunity to give to the College a fund wherewith to increase the 
endowment available for the teaching staff of the academic department. 

On Dec. 14 the Overseers passed this vote: “ That it is the sense of 
this Board that salaries of professors and instructors should be main- 
tained and that the customary and expected increase of salary be paid 
in every instance, irrespective of any other economies.” 

It was not until the middle of January that subscription papers were 
opened simultaneously in New York and Boston. From the start the 
whole action has been informal and voluntary. The few men who have 
formed the Central Committee undertook the duty not because they were 
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any better fitted than others, but simply because some one had to do it 
and they were on hand to take hold. Because the President of the 
Alumni Association was the only official representative of the Alumni he 
was made Chairman. All stood equally ready to do their share of the 
work. The sum of $2,500,000 was fixed upon as a figure that might be 
hoped for by Commencement Day. The understanding was also that after 
Commencement, the fund should remain an open one for gifts and legacies. 

The effort of the Committee has been to keep the movement as nat- 
ural, spontaneous, informal, and unsensational as possible. There has been 
no professional secretary or clerk ; no one man has made it his especial 
business. Busy men have given to the work some of the best hours of 
the day ; and have been on call for duty for four months. There has 
been no one great gift, no competition of subscriptions, and to-day the 
names of most of the subscribers are unknown except to a very few of 
the Committee, who have no intention of publishing a general list. 

It was clear that such a sum as $2,500,000 could not be raised without 
a goodly number of large subscriptions. The lists in New York and 
Boston were headed with $50,000 subscriptions and some 20 or more of 
these have been made; thence have followed other smaller sums. Such 
gifts were made through the personal calls of Harvard men whose object 
was simply to tell the story to the persons upon whom they called, and 
give them the privilege of doing their part. 

From week to week the work has opened out. Harvard men in other 
cities have taken up the cause and put their time and effort into the work. 
Within the last few weeks, and in response to the request of members of 
some of the younger Classes, encouragement has been given to Class sub- 
scriptions. Believing that it is the desire of all sons of Harvard to have a 
share in the gift to their Alma Mater, the Committee have mailed a letter 
to every living Alumnus, giving each and all the privilege of doing their 
part: and the test of the success of the Endowment will be not so much: 
in the amount received as in the number of Alumni who send their gifts. 

Several features of the movement are worthy of mention. 

First, the loyalty of her sons to Harvard. Expressions of interest 
have come from all parts of the country ; men have asked again and 
again if those who can give only small sums are not going to have their 
chance. 

More worthy of notice, perhaps, is the generous interest and gifts of 
men who, though not of Harvard or of any college, have from their sons 
or grandsons obtained a knowledge of the University, gained a respect 
for her professors, and have wished to do their part (and it has been a 
large part) towards enabling the teachers to live and work with greater 
comfort and freedom from care. 
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At first it was hoped that men would respond to the suggestion of en- 
dowing chairs in memory of past teachers or relatives ; for a Univers- 
ity is enriched by noble names upon her records as well as by endow- 
ment. The answer has been “ No, we are giving to the College; let it 
go into the pot; let us have one big teachers’ endowment.” 

Another interesting and frequent response has been this: ‘“ We have 
had enough of bricks and mortar for the present. Let us put something 
into the heart of the College and give it new strength.” 

It was, I believe, Mr. Henry Lee who used to say, “ When Harvard 
College wants money there is no use in going elsewhere for it, you have 
got to get it out of State Street.” This movement has shown that Har- 
vard is no longer a local institution. New York has led off in the num- 
ber of large gifts, and among the sons and friends of Harvard are none 
more loyal than those in that city. From Philadelphia and Baltimore 
gifts have come, and one or two from the West. In their later returns 
before Commencement the Committee have hopes that Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco and other cities will respond with many gifts. 
Whether the Endowment reaches $2,500,000 by next Commencement 


rests with the sons and friends of Harvard. 
William Lawrence, ’71. 





THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION’S OPPORTUNITY. 


The Association of the Alumni of Harvard College was founded in 
1840. A committee of graduates appointed to consider its organization 
issued a circular reporting 


“That after much deliberation and conference with many zealous and conspicuous 
friends of the College they are convinced that such an Association is desirable, alike 
for the happy influence it may exercise in the promotion of good fellowship and per- 
sonal regard among the sons of our venerated Alma Mater, and the beneficial effects 
that may be anticipated from a periodical return to her sacred groves, renewing that 
interest in her welfare and glory which separation and absence have caused too long 
and lamentably to slumber. 

‘“‘ They believe, too, that the causes of Christian morals and intelligent patriotism, 
as well as that of good letters, might be essentially advanced by public addresses to be 
pronounced by the distinguished statesmen and scholars whose names crowd her 
catalogue, and by the extemporaneous effusions at the festive board. ...”’ 


The Committee added that 
‘the great interests of the University demand that wider interest and zeal in her 
welfare be awakened among her sons,”’ 

The Association was formed with John Quincy Adams as its president, 
and it took charge of the annual gathering of the graduates on Alumni 
Day. It was feared at the outset that its avowed purpose of promoting 
“the causes of Christian morals and intelligent patriotism, as well as that 
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of good letters,” might conflict with Phi Beta Kappa, but the two societies 
agreed to hold their dinners on different days. Not until 1864 is there 
evidence that the Alumni Association took cognizance of any Harvard in- 
terests beyond providing speakers for the Annual Dinner. In that year, 
however, it named a committee to join the general committee which was 
to raise subscriptions for Memorial Hall. Beginning in 1866, graduates 
of Harvard College elected the Overseers, and the Alumni Association 
constituted itself, through a committee, the medium for distributing bal- 
lots for candidates suggested for nomination, and for conducting the 
election. In 1868, by an arrangement with the Corporation, the Com- 
mencement Day exercises were so shortened as to fill the forenoon only ; 
so that the afternoon could be devoted to the Dinner of the Alumni, which 
had previously been held the day before. In 1874, the Dinner took place 
for the first time in Memorial Hall. 

During forty years, the Association has practically limited its activity 
to superintending the election of Overseers and to running the Commence- 
ment Dinner. These are necessary functions, but the question has often 
been asked why the Alumni Association should not become a powerful 
agent in bringing the alumni together and in aiding the University in 
many ways. Beginning about 20 years ago, Harvard men realized 
that, owing to the rapid increase in numbers, organization alone could 
unite the growing masses, keep alive in them a spirit of fellowship, and 
stimulate and direct their loyalty to Harvard. During this period 
nearly 30 Harvard Clubs have been formed in all parts of the country, 
and by their reunions, example, and direct missionary work, they have 
helped to extend Harvard’s influence. Several of these clubs already 
support scholarships, many of them are in close relations with the schools 
and colleges of their neighborhood, and it is evident that their usefulness 
is likely to increase. The Associations of the Alumni of the Law, Med- 
ical, and other Professional Schools have become potent agencies for keep- 
ing their members in touch with each other and with their respective 
Schools, to whose welfare they further contribute very substantially. 
Thus the Law School Association pays the cost of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of the Law School, and the Medical Alumni have supported 
valuable lectures in the Medical School. 

Even more significant of the great impulse which has been moving 
Harvard men towards union, are the Associated Harvard Clubs, founded 
seven years ago, and now a flourishing organization whose members are 
scattered from Pittsburg toColorado. So genuine is their enthusiasm that 
some of the members travel a thousand miles to attend the annual meet- 
ings, and they form collectively the most influential body of our gradu- 
ates west of the Hudson. They take intense interest in all that concerns 
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the University, and ask for full information so that they may act intelli- 
gently. They are eager to make their numbers and strength of service. 

This same spirit prompted Frank Bolles and the meeting presided over 
by Phillips Brooks, which resulted in the founding of the Graduates’ 
Magazine in 1892. It showed itself again in the creation of the Harvard 
Union, and in the organization of the Graduate Athletic Association. 

Why is it that this All-Harvard spirit has not stirred the Alumni Asso- 
ciation? For 20 years no one has thought of that Association as in 
any real sense representing the alumni, a majority of whom hardly know 
of its existence. And while in other directions the Harvard spirit has 
organized itself in so many useful ways, the Association has originated 
nothing to promote either mutual fellowship or the good of the College ; 
but has confined its activity to arranging for the Commencement Dinner 
and the election of Overseers. Its annual meeting has long been sparsely 
attended ; for when it became evident that the business was cut and dried 
and that a prearranged slate of officers would be chosen as a matter of 
course, graduates attending the Commencement felt little interest in it. 
If by chance topics of vital moment did come up, action upon them was 
usually prevented by a motion to lay on the table, or to refer to a committee 
to report at the next annual meeting. 

Meanwhile year by year it has become plain that the Alumni Associa- 
tion might make itself the centre of Harvard enthusiasm and alumni 
activity, and by so doing contribute immensely to the welfare of the Uni- 
versity. Is it not anomalous that if any one now has a project for the 
benefit of the College or of interest to the graduates, he does not turn to 
the Alumni Association for counsel or codperation? At this very time, 
Bishop Lawrence — the President of the Association — is conducting the 
canvass for the new endowment ; but it occurred neither to him nor to any- 
body else that the Association could be of any use to him in this noble 
work ; he has relied on other means, just as every one else has done for 
20 years past, because the Association is not in touch with the great body 
of graduates and has no organization for reaching them. Is not this 
a patent mistake? Ought not the body which is called the Association of 
the Alumni of Harvard College really to represent them ? 

In other universities similar associations do this. They do not confine 
their activity to providing the annual dinner, but keep constantly in close 
relation with the institution and the graduates. Were it once understood 
that our Alumni Agsociation had taken this attitude, its scope of useful- 
ness would be permanently broadened. The suggestion has already been 
made that the Association should have some officer or agent with head- 
quarters in Boston, who should be in communication with all the Harvard 
Clubs and with the home organizations, so as to enable him to furnish in- 
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formation on all Harvard matters, and to make his office a rallying-place. 
Other forms of service would rapidly present themselves. The main thing 
is to change the point of view — to realize that, in restricting its functions, 
the Association deprives Harvard and the graduates of many benefits. 
At present, if you ask a Harvard man what he thinks of the Alumni 
Association, he replies either that he never heard of it, or that it is merely 
a small, self-perpetuating committee of Boston men who manage the 
Commencement Dinner and the election of Overseers. The latter criticism 
underestimates, perhaps, the force of tradition which has held the Directors 
to the narrowest interpretation of their duties. This is a loss all round. 

Has not the time come for making the Association of the Alumni of 
Harvard College coextensive in sympathy and usefulness with the whole 
body of alumni? for making its scope national instead of local? for 
establishing headquarters for it and constituting it the permanent agency 
for concentrating and directing the enthusiasm and spirit of service and 
comradeship on which much of the prosperity of Harvard and the col- 


lective efficiency of her graduates depend ? 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING QUARTER. 


It has been definitely announced that Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals and Dean of the Divinity School, has 
TheGerman een chosen by the German authorities to lecture at the 
exchange. University of Berlin next year; and that Prof. Wilhelm 
Ostwald, of the University of Leipzig, has been selected by the Harvard 
authorities to come to Cambridge. It was apparently found necessary 
somewhat to modify the original plan for an exchange of professors 
between Harvard and the University of Berlin, owing to the fact that 
several of the Berlin professors who had been counted upon as candidates 
for the Harvard appointment were at the last moment unexpectedly pre- 
vented from serving. It resulted that the names of several professors 
from other universities than Berlin were contained in the list finally sub- 
mitted to the authorities at Cambridge, so that Harvard in the end had 
an even wider field to choose from than she had at first expected. She is 
certainly to be congratulated on obtaining the services of Prof. Ostwald, 
who may be regarded as one of the founders of the modern science of 
Physical Chemistry, and is eminent alike as an investigator, scholar, and 
teacher. It is understood that Prof. George Santayana, ’86, who has 
been spending the winter in Europe, will succeed Prof. Barrett Wendell, 
"77, next year, as the Harvard lecturer at the Universities of France. 
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The history of the proceedings which have taken place in the matter 
of the proposed alliance between Harvard and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, since the last issue of the Graduates’ 

Magazine, is briefly as follows: In the Boston Evening *4M.1 7. 
Transcript of Saturday, March 5, appeared the full text of a proposed 
scheme for an alliance of the two institutions. This proposed scheme 
was evolved by a committee of four — Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, and 
Treasurer C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, of the Corporation, representing Har- 
vard, and Pres. H. S. Pritchett, 2 ’01, and Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77, 
representing the Institute, and it is printed in full elsewhere in this 
Magazine. It was at once presented to the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute, which decided (March 30) to refer the matter to the Technology 
Faculty and Alumni for advice before taking definite action upon it. 
The proposal was thereupon discussed in the Faculty of the Institute in 
early April; on the 25th of that month the Alumni Association sent out 
to all the former students of the Institute a pamphlet of some 60 pages 
containing extracts from the will of Gordon McKay ; a statement of the 
views of the President and Treasurer regarding the proposed agreement, 
and sundry arguments for and against it. A meeting of the Alumni was 
moreover held on May 4 at Huntington Hall, at which the proposed 
alliance was further discussed, defended, and attacked. The Alumni 
are expected to return a postal vote on the matter before May 27, and 
the Corporation will again take it up in early June. The question has, 
of course, not yet been submitted to either of the Harvard governing 
boards, or to any of the Harvard faculties; it will not come before them 
at all, unless it is favorably acted upon by the Institute. In fact, as 
matters now stand, there is nothing official whatsoever to be said from 
the Harvard standpoint. 


The following gifts to the University have been announced: By the 
will of the late James C. Carter, ’50, of New York, the sum of $200,000, 
of which one half is to be devoted to the general purposes gists ana 
of the University, and the remainder, though without abso- Prizes. 
lute restriction, to the establishment and maintenance at the Law School 
of a professorship for the teaching of the distinction between the provinces 
of written and unwritten law. — By the will of the late William F. Milton, 
’58, of Pittsfield, it is provided that the bulk of the testator’s estate (esti- 
mated at over $1,000,000) shall ultimately revert to the University on the 
death of certain persons for whom it is at present held in trust. It is 
understood that this sum is given for the purpose of constructing a new 
Library; but it is provided that the Corporation may instead, if it deems 
fit, invest it and apply its income to the advancement of new lines of 
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special investigation and research.— At a reception in the Germanic 
Museum, on Feb. 28, Dr. Theodore Lewald, German Imperial Com- 
missioner at St. Louis, formally presented to the University, on behalf of 
Emperor William, a collection of models, charts, maps, and books, illus- 
trative and descriptive of the social and ethical conditions in Germany. 
This collection formed an important part of the Germanic exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition last summer. — Mr. C. F. McKim, h ’90, of New 
York, has offered to provide an annual stipend of $1000 for a Traveling 
Fellowship in Architecture, to be known as the Julia Amory Appleton 
Fellowship. It is to be held for two years, and it is open to holders of 
the Harvard S.B. with Distinction in Architecture, and to students who 
have completed with high credit one year’s graduate work in Architecture 
at Harvard, but the holder of the fellowship must not be more than 30 
years of age. A competitive examination in the History of Architecture 
and in Design will determine the final selection of the candidate. — Mr. 
Samuel Hill, ’79, of the Board of Overseers, has offered four prizes (two 
of $100, and two of $50) for the best essay on the subject “ Why should 
a Student choose Harvard University?’ Of these four prizes, two (one 
$100, and one $50 prize) are open for competition to any officer of the 
University whose name appears in the Catalogue of 1904-05, or to any 
graduate of Harvard College or of the Lawrence Scientific School of the 
classes 1900-04. The other two are open to any one whose name 
appears in the Catalogue of 1904-05 as a student in any department of 
the University.—The University has recently received an anonymous gift 
of $5000, the income of which is to be used for the assistance of merito- 
rious students in the Medical School. This fund is to be distributed on 
the recommendation of the Administrative Board of the Medical School. 


The full text of the requirements for the Degree with Distinction 
adopted by the Faculty March 12 is printed elsewhere in this Magazine. 
The chief object of the new arrangement is to induce the 
The new : 
Degree with undergraduate to take fuller advantage of the opportunity 
Distinction. : . 
for advanced work in some one particular branch of learn- 
ing afforded by the elective system, and to check his increasing tendency 
to take only elementary courses, and therefore distribute his activity over 
a large variety of different fields. Hitherto it has been possible to attain 
the degree with the highest distinction (magna and summa cum laude) 
by excellence in general studies ; in future, however, only the degree cum 
laude can be obtained in this way: higher distinction than this can be 
gained only through the recommendation of a Division or Department on 
the ground of excellence in advanced wark in a single field. Moreover, 
the degree cum laude may in future also be obtained by excellence in a 
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single field, as well as by excellence in general studies. Honorable Men- 
tion will not be conferred after 1907. Students who are candidates for 
the Degree with Distinction in a single field under the new regulations 
will be trusted by the Dean with more discretion in the ordering of their 
College work than is the case with the ordinary undergraduate ; and they 
will be excused during their last year in College from the regular exam- 
inations in courses belonging to their special field, provided that the Di- 
vision or Department under which they are working furnishes some other 
public test as aground for its recommendation. It is hoped that candi- 
dacy for the Degree with Distinction under the new regulations will thus 
be rendered attractive to a large number of students, in fact that such 
candidacy will in future be the normal thing for the student of good 
ability to look forward to. The new arrangement bears close resemblance 
to the system at present in vogue at the English universities, where the 
large majority of students “read for the Honour Degree; ” it is also in 
line with the general tendency towards specialization which the introduc- 
tion of the elective system has made possible. It possesses all the advan- 
tages of that system, and is free from at least one of its gravest defects, 
namely, that of placing on the inferior and inexperienced student a 
responsibility he is not fitted to bear, and of making it possible for him to 
choose easy courses. The only students who will be attracted by the new 
regulations to seek for the Degree with Distinction will obviously be 
those of superior ability, industry, and interest in their work, men com- 
petent to choose for themselves and worthy of those privileges which can- 
didacy for the Degree with Distinction confers: shirks and malingerers 
will not be affected by it at all. 


Commencement this spring promises to be even more interesting than 
usual. Mr. Roosevelt is to be present, not however in his official capacity 
as President of the United States, but asa member of the gommencement 
Class of 1880, for which he will respond at the Commence- "®t June. 
ment Dinner. The arrangements for the latter occasion have been 
radically changed —so much so in fact, that it remains a Commencement 
“Dinner ” only inname. So great has been the crowd at Memorial dur- 
ing the past few years, so large the number of graduates necessarily 
excluded, that it has been decided this year to serve a stand-up luncheon 
of sandwiches, coffee, and cigars at the Union, and dispense with the 
food in the Hall entirely, in order that there may be space for every one 
to come and enjoy the speaking there. From 9.30 to 2 on Commence- 
ment Day tickets at 50 cents apiece will be on sale at Grays Hall to all 
graduates: these tickets will admit the holders to the luncheon at the 
Union and afterwards to the speaking in Memorial, where some 1600 
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seats will be placed, auditorium fashion, facing the high table of the 
President and invited guests. It is expected that this new plan will 
render superfluous the “overflow meeting,” which has of late years 
been held at the Union, and that there will be ample room at Memorial 
for all who desire to be present. Arrangements have been made with the 
Railway Passenger Associations, by which all Harvard men and their 
families attending Class Day and Commencement may obtain transport- 
ation at reduced rates. 


During the past winter, some forty of Professor Norton’s friends, 
finding that he was disposed to sell his library, collected and turned 
Tributes to over to him the sum of $15,000, in order to secure it for the 
Prof. Norton. = College after his death. In addition to this, and in order 
to give Professor Norton an assurance of the admiration and esteem in 
which he is personally held by the mass of his pupils, the alumni and 
friends of Harvard were invited to contribute to a permanent memorial 
to him in the form of a book-fund for the College Library. During the 
months of March and April, about $9000 was collected for this purpose, 
from some 530 different subscribers; on May 11, this tribute was 
announced to Professor Norton, and a book presented to him contain- 
ing the names of those who had contributed to the fund, and the following 
dedication : 

TO 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
FROM 
HIS PUPILS, ASSOCIATES, AND FRIENDS 


IN APPRECIATION 
OF HIS SERVICES TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DURING MANY YEARS 


IN ADMIRATION 
OF HIS LIFE-LONG DEVOTION TO HIGH IDEALS 
IN LETTERS, ART, AND CIVIC DUTY 


IN GRATITUDE 
FOR HIS HOSPITALITY, COUNSEL, FRIENDSHIP 
INSPIRATION 





Felice te, che si parli a tua posta! 





MDCCCCV 


It is understood that the income of the fund will be devoted to the 
purchase of such books as Mr. Norton may suggest, and that the volumes 
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so bought, together with those from his private library, will be provided 
with a special book-plate bearing his name. 


The Hyde lectures, delivered under the auspices of the Cercle Frangais, 
were given this year by Mr. René Millet, a well-known figure in the 
French diplomatic service since 1884. The subject was pynuc 
“La France et l’Islam dans la Méditerranée,” and the ex- lectures. 
periment of changing the topic from a purely literary to a political one 
was eminently successful: the lectures were more largely attended and 
more enthusiastically received than usual. — The annual series of lectures 
provided by the gift of Mr. G. M. Lane, ’81, was delivered this year by 
Dr. J. E. Sandys, Public Orator of the University of Cambridge, on 
“The Study of Latin during the Revival of Learning in Italy.”— 
Arrangements have been made for a series of addresses on the different 
professions open to a man graduating from college, to be given on Tues- 
day evenings in the Living-Room of the Union. The first of these 
lectures was given April 11 by Mr. J. G. Milburn, of New York, on 
“ Law,” and others will follow during the Summer Term. 


It is expected that the Summer School of 1905 will surpass its prede- 
cessors in the excellence and extent of the advantages it affords; it is 
hoped that it will also surpass them in the number of its 
students. As announced in the March Magazine, the Fac- School and 
ulty of Arts and Sciences has consented to count towards — 
the degrees of A.B. and S.B. a far larger number of Summer School 
courses than heretofore; and a larger number of Harvard professors 
than usual are expected to give instruction — among them Professors 
Royce, Grandgent, and Langford Warren. The Engineering Camp at 
Asquam Lake also promises to have an exceptionally successful year. 
The Corporation, moreover, has voted to open a summer camp for stu- 
dents specially interested in History, in connection with the Engineering 
Camp. Mr. R. M. Johnston, who is giving a course on the History of 
Italy, 1789-1870, during the current academic year, is expected to be 
in residence there and to have general charge of the work. It has been 
announced that several universities in different parts of the United 
States will combine this summer to give a series of courses in Field 
Geology which may be counted towards a degree by qualified students in 
28 different institutions of higher education in the country. Of these 
courses, two will be conducted by Harvard professors — one, under Asst. 
Prof. J. B. Woodworth, will consist of five weeks’ general geological 
field work in southwestern Montana —the other, under Prof. Shaler and 
Asst. Prof. Woodworth jointly, will consist of advanced field work and 
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independent investigation in the region of the Rocky Mountains. It was 
also expected that Asst. Prof. T. A. Jaggar would conduct an expedition 
to Iceland, in order to study the local volcanoes, glaciers, and geysers. 
This plan has unfortunately been abandoned, but it is expected that some 
of the men who were to have composed Prof. Jaggar’s party will go to 
Iceland with Dr. W. C. Farabee of the Anthropological Department. 


As a result of the large number of recent fires in the College Yard, 
new and improved fire apparatus has lately been installed in most of the 
University University buildings, and the rope fire-escapes in the dor- 
buildings. mitories have been replaced by new ones with heavier cords. 
— The exterior of Emerson Hall is practically completed, and the inte- 
rior is rapidly advancing. — The Corporation has recently permitted the 
Harvard Dining Association to enlarge Memorial Hall by building a new 
serving-room one story high along the north side of the Hall, and ex- 
tending nearly the whole distance between the Transept and the west end. 
The screen surrounding the present serving-room will be removed, and 
the additional space thus gained for the body of the Hall will permit the 
installation of new tables to accommodate 150 more men. At the same 
time with the above improvements, the entire basement of the building 
will be rearranged. The present kitchen, which is in many ways unsatis- 
factory, will be replaced by a new one with all the latest appliances 
and improvements, which will be put on the extreme north side of the 
basement under the new serving-room. A new and improved laundry 
and an enlarged store-room will occupy the space where the present 
kitchen stands. — The Class of 1883 has arranged to present the Univer- 
sity with a portrait bust of James Russell Lowell, 38, designed by Mr. 
D. C. French. The bust, which will be completed before Commence- 
ment, will fill a niche in the north side of Massachusetts Hall. — The 
changes and additions to the building of the New York Harvard Club 
are nearing completion; and it is expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy about June 1. The remodeled club-house will be 
more than treble the size of the old one; it will occupy a lot 200 feet 
deep by 50 feet broad, and will extend through from 44th to 45th Street. 
The chief improvements consist of the construction of a large dining- 
hall about the size of the Living-Room in the Harvard Union, to be 
known as Harvard Hall, 23 new bedrooms, and three squash-courts with 
locker-rooms and shower-baths. 


Mr. W. T. Reid, Jr., 01, has been engaged by the Athletic Committee 
Proceedings ot to coach the University Football Team of 1905. The follow- 
Committee. ing statement, which appeared in the Crimson of Feb. 24, 
speaks for itself : 
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‘* At the meeting of the Athletic Committee on February 17, the proposition to engage 
Mr. Reid as football coach for next year came up for discussion. The Committee felt 
that although they were desirous of obtaining Mr. Reid’s services they were not willing 
to pay a coach a salary higher than that received by a professor in the University. It 
was accordingly voted to offer him $3500. However, as this sum would not defray the 
extraordinary expenses necessarily incurred by him, the Committee decided that if 
the graduates should choose to make good his losses they would not oppose such 
action.” 


The remainder of the amount necessary to prevent Mr. Reid from suffer- 
ing financially as a result of his acceptance of the position of head coach 
was collected in a short time. Mr. Reid arrived in Cambridge March 14, 
and at once began active work in preparing for next autumn, At a din- 
ner given March 30, in honor of last year’s victorious Baseball Team, 
a rousing welcome was accorded him, and he made a speech outlining his 
policy and especially pointing out that the new system must in all fairness 
be given a trial of several years before any final verdict on its success or 
failure can be made. We cannot hope in one year, he said, to organize a 
system better than that which Yale has been gradually evolving for the last 
ten or fifteen years ; if the Football Team of 1905 is defeated, it will not 
necessarily mean that the system on which it rests is at fault, but rather 
that it has not yet had time to attain full development. In this Mr. Reid 
is perfectly right. Whatever we may think of the basis on which he has 
been engaged, that matter has been long ago definitely settled for us 
by the Athletic Committee ; now that he has come it would be most unfair 
to him and to ourselves if we refused to accord him our most hearty 
support. 

An unusually spirited discussion of the finances of Harvard athletics has 
lately taken place — largely in the columns of the Crimson. It originated 
in a recent decision of the Athletic Committee that in future the Univer- 
sity Crew must raise at least $3000 towards the payment of its expenses 
each year by subscription, the Track Team at least $2000, and that the 
“minor sports” (e.g. Lacrosse, Basketball, Hockey, etc.) must be entirely 
self-supporting, save in the matter of permanent improvements (such as 
the construction of a rink for the Hockey Team), in which the Athletic 
Committee is still ready to help them. Hitherto a part of the large sur- 
plus remaining after the termination of each football season has been 
employed for the partial support ‘of all the other branches of athletics 
save baseball, which approximately pays for itself; and the general feel- 
ing among the undergraduates and recent graduate managers seems to 
be that the only fair thing to do is to continue and carry further that 
policy in the future, by making the football surplus completely support 
all the other sports, and thus render possible the abolition of all athletic 
subscriptions, which are alleged to be a great burden, particularly bad, 
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because so unevenly distributed. The Athletic Committee on the other 
hand sees the need of economizing in order to pay off more quickly the 
large debt that still remains on the Stadium, and in order also to carry 
through several very necessary improvements on Soldier’s Field; it feels 
that as the undergraduate body has paid in past years, without murmuring, 
a far larger amount in athletic subscriptions than is at present asked, there 
is no cause for complaint on that score ; it feels, lastly, that to permit the 
football completely to support the other teams is to lay additional em- 
phasis on the commercial side of our athletics-—their worst feature. 
Until the large debt on the Stadium is extinguished, we can scarcely look 
for any improvement in this direction ; but afterwards it is to be hoped 
that the great expense connected with our athletics may be much reduced, 
and that the cost of admission to games will either greatly diminish, or 
else be done away with altogether. 


President and Mrs. Eliot returned to Cambridge April 23, after an 
absence of over two months in Europe. The major part of this period was 
occupied in a visit to their daughter-in-law, Mrs, Charles 
Eliot, and her children, in Switzerland, but the last two weeks 
before their return were spent in London, where President Eliot’s portrait 
was painted by Sargent. It is understood that the portrait is full-length 
and life-size. A good deal still remains to be done on it, and as Mr. 
Sargent will doubtless desire to exhibit it in England, it will prob- 
ably not reach Cambridge for several months at least. — Mr. T. N. 
Perkins, 91, of Boston, has been elected a member of the Corporation in 
place of the late Samuel Hoar, ’67. Mr. Perkins is one of the best known 
of the younger graduates of the University. In College he was prominent 
as an oarsman, and was captain of the victorious University Crew of 1891. 
Since graduation he attended the Harvard Law School, and is now a 
member of the firm of Ropes, Gray & Gorham. He has been for the 
past three years a graduate member of the Athletic Committee; this 
position, however, he has just resigned on account of his new duties, and 
his place has been taken by R. F. Herrick, 90, who captained the Uni- 
versity Crew of 1889.— Prof. William James sailed from Boston for 
Naples on March 11. He expects to be absent from Cambridge about 
three months, and will spend most of his time in Italy, France, and Greece. 
— Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, who is on leave of absence from the 
University, also sailed for Naples March 11. He has been in poor health 
since last August, but expects to be able to take up at least a part of his 
work again next autumn. — Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, has been granted 
leave of absence for the ensuing year, and intends to spend his time in 
travel and study in Asia and Eastern Europe. All Prof. Coolidge’s 
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courses will be omitted next year, but in his place Prof. A. L. P. 
Dennis, of the University of Chicago, has accepted an invitation of the 
Corporation to come to Harvard and give two half-courses during the 
first half-year — one on European History in the Napoleonic Period, and 
the other on the History of British India. — The new Elective Pamphlet 
announces that Dr. H. deW. Fuller, ’98, will offer two new courses next 
year in Dutch Grammar and in Netherlandish Literature. — The Hon. J. 
H. Choate, 52, United States ambassador to England, is soon to present 
to St. Saviours Church at Southwark, London, a stained-glass window in 
memory of John Harvard, who was baptized there Nov. 29, 1607. The 
window is the work of Mr. John La Farge. — Mr. T. J. Kiernan, h ’92, 
who has been an important member of the staff of the Harvard College 
Library for 50 years, received on May 2 a testimonial from a few of the 
many to whom he has given invaluable advice and assistance during his 
long term of office. The testimonial consisted of a handsome bronze box, 
containing a cheque for $1286, and a letter with 100 signatures (the 
number was fortuitous) which reads as follows: “ Dear Mr. Kiernan: 
The undersigned, wishing to express their appreciation of your serv- 
ices to the College Library during the long period of fifty years, and 
especially to thank you for the readiness with which you have always 
been willing to furnish information such as you only were able to give, beg 
you to accept the enclosed cheque as a token of their pleasant association 
with you in the past and of their best wishes for the future.” — The 
Harvard Memorial Society has lately presented to Mr. Jones, the vener- 
able College bell-ringer, a miniature of the old bell which hung in the 
belfry of Harvard Hall from 1836 to 1890. The miniature stands about 
8 inches high and bears on one side the medallion of the Memorial Society, 
and on the other the inscription “To Austin Kingsley Jones.” It was 
cast from a fragment of the old bell, which was broken up last summer, 
and from which the tablets, recently placed on some of the older buildings 


in the College Yard, were made. 
R. B. Merriman, 96. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Feb. 13, 1905. 


Voted that the sum of $30,942, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, 
the balance of her gift for the erection 
of one of the Medical School Buildings 
to be called the Collis P. Huntington 
Laboratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Skinner for his gift of $2500, for 
the purchase of books for the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.37 received Jan. 
25, 1905, towards the expenses of the 
Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Bullard and Miss Katherine 
E. Bullard for their third annual gifts 
of $500 each, to be used, under the 
direction of the Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy with the ap- 
proval of the President and Fellows, 
for the purpose of advancing the know- 
ledge of the pathology of the nervous 
system. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their sec- 
ond quarterly payment of $625, for 
the year 1904-05, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold 
Arboretum in accordance with their 
offer of Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the gift of $150, re- 
ceived from Assistant Professor A. C. 
Coolidge, for the purchase of books for 
the Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mrs. George A. Nickerson, the 
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second of a series of five annual pay- 
ments of the same amount for the pur- 
chase of books on Folk-lore, in mem- 
ory of her husband, George Augustus 
Nickerson, A.B: 1876, LL.B. 1879, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
‘from a friend,” to be added to the 
current income of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from the Harvard Club of Philadel- 
phia, to be added to the Fund for 
“The Philadelphia Scholarship,” be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $8, received 
from Mr. Alexander Cumming, to pro- 
vide for the subscription to two Span- 
ish periodicals for the current year, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the purchase of land, the erec- 
tion of buildings, or the endowment 
of education and research for the bene- 
fit of the Harvard Dental School, and 
that the name of each giver be entered 
in the donation book of the College. 

The Chairman presented the follow- 
ing letter : 

Boston, 13 February, 1905. 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 

Gentlemen, —The officers of the Harvard 
Church in Charlestown have requested me to 
offer you, on their behalf, asa gift to the Cor- 
poration, the following described furnishings of 
their meeting-house, which has been recently 
sold under a decree of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, namely : 

The mahogany Pulpit. 

A Crystal Chandelier given to the Society by 
Mr. John Skinner, in 1821. 

A marble bust, by Miss Anne Whitney, of 
President Walker and the mural monument of 
which it is a part. 

A Clock given by the Hon. Timothy Walker to 
the Society at its organization, in 1816. 

Two portraits of Dr. Walker, one painted in 
the early days of his ministry by Frothingham, 
the other by Pratt. 

A portrait of Dr. George E. Ellis, painted by 
Alexander. 
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These furnishings were the subject of a corre- 
spondence, last spring, between President Eliot 
and myself in which he was made aware of the 
wish of the Church officials to give them to the 
Corporation, if they would be an acceptable gift. 
As the President assured me that such a gift would 
be welcomed, and as the Supreme Judicial Court 
has tioned such a disposition of these arti- 
cles, I have pleasure in now offering them form- 
ally for your acceptance, 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Henry H. Eps. 





Whereupon it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to the officers of the Harvard 
Church of Charlestown for these wel- 
come gifts. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Silver 
King Mining Company for its generous 
gift of a large number of valuable 
samples for assay. 

Voted that the gift of $1000, re- 
ceived from Mr. Morrill Wyman, to 
be used “to aid research” in the De- 
partment of Pathology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to authorize the following 
scheme for the administration of the 
Nelson Robinson Jr. Traveling Fel- 
lowship in Architecture and the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture : 

The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College have established from the 
Nelson Robinson Jr. Memorial Fund 
the Nelson Robinson Jr. Traveling 
Fellowship in Architecture, of the an- 
nual value of $1000. By vote of the 
Corporation the holder of the Fellow- 
ship must not be more than twenty-six 
years old at the time of his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Charles F. McKim, of New 
York, offers to provide annually a sti- 
pend of $1000 for a traveling fellow- 
ship in Architecture, to be called the 
Julia Amory Appleton Fellowship in 
Architecture. The holder of it must 


not be more than thirty years old at 
the time of his appointment. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


These fellowships will ordinarily be 
offered for competition in alternate 
years, and the holders will on applica- 
tion be reappointed for a second year 
when they have done creditable work 
during the first year. They are open 
for competition to Bachelors of Science 
in Architecture of Harvard University 
who have taken the degree with dis- 
tinction or who have completed with 
distinction a year of graduate study in 
Architecture at the University. The 
selection among those admitted to can- 
didacy will be made on the results of 
a competitive examination in the his- 
tory of architecture and in design, to 
be held in Cambridge in the month of 
April of each year. In the history of 
architecture each candidate will be 
examined on a special period to be 
selected by him in advance. Candi- 
dates must send notice of their choice 
of a period to the Professor of Archi- 
tecture at least thirty days before the 
time set for the examination. In the 
examination in design candidates will 
be required to present themselves at a 
specified time and place, when a pro- 
blem will be proposed to them and 
they will have eight hours for the 
preparation of preliminary sketches. 
These will be retained by the Depart- 
ment of Architecture for comparison 
with the final drawings. During the 
making of the preliminary sketches 
candidates will be under the super- 
vision of an instructor of the Depart- 
ment. No persons other than the 
candidates, and officers of the Univer- 
sity, will be permitted in the examin- 
ation room during an examination. 
Candidates will be given three weeks 
in which to prepare the final drawings, 
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and will be required to present with 
them a written statement that they 
have been prepared without aid, direct 
or indirect, from other persons. The 
facilities of the Department will be 
free to candidates during the time of 
preparation of the final drawings. 

Applications must be sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Other Aids for Graduate 
Students before the first day of March 
of the year in which the candidates 
expect to present themselves for ex- 
amination. The candidate who re- 
ceives the Fellowship will be required 
to spend at least one year in travel and 
study in Europe under the general 
direction of the Professor of Architect- 
ure. He will be required to submit 
monthly reports of his progress, and 
to send at the end of each half-year a 
measured drawing of some monument 
of architecture which must be approved 
by the Department. He will also be 
required to make, during his stay in 
Europe, a special study of a single 
building or group of buildings, and on 
his return must present a written essay 
illustrated by drawings, embodying 
the results of this study. The award 
will be made on the nomination of the 
Department of Architecture acting in 
cooperation with a committee of prac- 
tising architects invited by the De- 
partment of Architecture, with the 
approval of the President of the Uni- 
versity, to assist in the award. The 
Appleton Fellowship will be offered for 
competition in April, 1905, and the 
Robinson Fellowship in April, 1906. 

Voted to amend the vote of June 6, 
1904, so that the name of Assistant 
Faller shall read Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould Fuller. 

Voted that Professor Peabody have 
leave of absence during the first half 
of the academic year 1905-06 in ac- 


cordance with an understanding en- 
tered into by Harvard University and 
the University of Berlin, whereby a 
professor will be sent by each institu- 
tion to the other as a special lecturer 
in the year 1905-06. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Librarian Potter, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1905. 

The resignation of Charles F. With- 
ington as Instructor in Clinical Medi- 
cine for 1904-05 was received and 
accepted, to take effect Feb. 1, 1905. 

The resignation of Augustus Samuel 
Beatman, Assistant in Education and 
History, was received and accepted, to 
take effect Feb. 13, 1905. 

The resignation of J. A. Moyer as 
Instructor in Descriptive Geometry 
was received and accepted, to take 
effect Feb. 13, 1905. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a David A. Wells Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1904: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Ph.D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint John Albrecht 
Walz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
the German Language and Literature 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Edmund Carl 
Froehlich Instructor in Mathematics 
for the second half of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the second half of the 
current academic year: Arthur Stearns 
Hawks, in Engineering; William Jo- 
seph Pelo, in Education. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year: John Washburn 
Bartol, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
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Frederick Taylor Lord, M.D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine. 

Voted to authorize the employment 
of the following student assistants in 
the Department of Physiology at the 
Medical School for 1904-05: Frank 
Heady Lamb, M.D., Thomas Andrew 
Storey, Ph.D. 

The resignation of Ralph W. Page 
as Proctor was received and accepted. 


Meeting of Feb. 20, 1905. 


Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250 for the salary of a certain As- 
sistant in Physics for the second half 
of 1904-05, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mrs. John C. Bancroft, for the 
purchase of books on Japan, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. George Duncan, for the 
purchase of books on Scottish history, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Ellis Loring Dressel, the 
first of a series of five annual gifts for 
the purchase of German Drama, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted .to appoint Edward Kennard 
Rand, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin for five years from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint John William 
Henry Walden, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Latin for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 

Voted to appoint Paul Revere Cur- 
tis, Austin Teaching Fellow in Mining 
and Metallurgy from Jan. 1, 1905, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year in place of J. M. Bell. 

Voted to appoint Rex Mitchell Bax- 
ter, Proctor for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Spencer 
Allen, Proctor for the second half of 
the current academic year. 


Meeting of Feb. 27, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Spackman for his gift of 
$2500 “to be used for any need of 
the College.” Voted to establish the 
William M. Spackman Fund, the in- 
come thereof to be applied until the 
further order of this Board towards 
the general expenses of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Feb. 23, 1905, towards the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard University 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$350, for the Ricardo Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1905-06, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, the final 
payment for 1904-05 on account of his 
offer of $600 for the Fellowship of 
the Cercle Frangais de 1’Université 
Harvard, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, for the 
Classical Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


Meeting of March 8, 1905. 


Voted that the Acting President be 
requested to communicate to the Board 
of Overseers at their meeting of March 
8, 1905, the death of Samuel Hoar, a 
Fellow of the Corporation, and to ask 
that the President and Fellows may 
have the consent of the Overseers to 
proceed to the election of a Fellow in 
his place. The consent of the Board 
of Overseers having been obtained, 
Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Fellow of the Corporation in place of 
Samuel Hoar, deceased. Whereupon 
a ballot being had, it appeared that 
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Thomas Nelson Perkins, A. B., LL. B., 
was chosen. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 


Meeting of March 13, 1905. 


The following communication was 


read: 
Boston, March 2d, 1905. 
Charles F. Adams, 2d, Esq., Treasurer. 

Dear Sir, — We, friends of Edward W. Hooper, 
wish to mark our memory of his long and distin- 
guished services to Harvard University, by found- 
ing a Fellowship in his name. 

Will you therefore enter $25,000 for this pur- 
pose, as coming from Friends and Lovers of Ed- 
ward William Hooper. 

Our wish is to leave this gift as unrestricted as 
is possible under the above condition. If Har- 
vard University accepts this offer, a check for 
the money shall follow. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. L. Hieainson, 
for Friends and Lovers. 
H. P. Walcott, W. 8. Bigelow, F. L. Higginson, 
John C. Gray, Charles F. Folsom, Henry 
Adams, Thornton K. Lothrop, H. L. Higginson. 


It was thereupon Voted that the offer 
conveyed in the foregoing letter be 
gratefully accepted. 

The following communication was 


read: 
Boston, February 27th, 1905. 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, President. 

Dear Sir, — Harvard University has subscribed 
by friends a sum of $100,000 to the endowment 
of the American Academy in Rome, and is en- 
tered as one of ten subscribers of $100,000 each. 
I will see that the money is forthcoming at the 
right time, and am 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Henry L. Hiaerson. 


1t was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent, 
through Mr. Higginson, to the friends 
of the University whose generous con- 
tribution has enabled Harvard Uni- 
versity to become a subscriber to the 
endowment of the American Academy 
at Rome. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $8663.26 from the Executors under 


the will of Daniel A. Buckley on ac- 
count of Mr. Buckley’s bequest. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. Elliot C. Lee, towards the 
salary of an Instructor at the Peabody 
Museum for 1904-05, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100, to be added to the income of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Astro- 
nomical Science (1902), be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Sir John Murray, for a collection 
of deep sea deposits for the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. William Phillips, the second 
of a series of five yearly gifts of the 
same amount for the purchase of 
books, maps, etc., in regard to Lon- 
don, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10, received 
from Mr. Allan Forbes, for the pur- 
chase of books on Scottish history, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of a copy of the 
Relief Map of Palestine, received from 
Mrs. Richard Rogers Bowker, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Roland Thaxter for leave of ab- 
sence during the academic year 1905- 
06, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to appoint George Gurdon 
Steele, Assistant in Descriptive Inor- 
ganic Chemistry from Dec. 14, 1904, 
for the remainder of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, Ph.D., Instructor in History 
from Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1905: Edmund Morley Parker on 
Comparative Administration ; Robert 
Matteson Johnston on Modern Italian 
History. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905 : William Curtis Farabee, in An- 
thropology ; Oakes Ames, in Botany; 
Jesse More Greenman, in Botany ; 
William Morse Cole, in the Principles 
of Accounting; Martin Mower, in Fine 
Arts; Alphonse Brun, in French; 
Arthur Fisher Whittem, in Romance 
Languages ; Arthur Stedman Hills, in 
Public Speaking; Rollo LuVerne 
Lyman, in Public Speaking; Bertel 
Glidden Willard, in Public Speaking ; 
Herbert Wilbur Rand, in Zoology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905 ; Alfred Marston Tozzer, in Cen- 
tral American Archaeology; Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson, M.D., in Biolog- 
ical Chemistry ; Henri Baulig, in Ro- 
mance Languages; Stephen Hayes 
Bush, in Romance Languages ; George 
Lincoln, in Romance Languages ; Rob- 
bert Bell Michell, in Romance Lan- 
guages ; Harvey Nathaniel Davis, in 
Physics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905 ; Otis Fisher Black, in the Chem- 
ical Laboratory ; Kendall Kerfoot 
Smith, in Fine Arts ; Newton Samuel 
Bacon, M.D., in Hygiene ; Lyman 
Sawin Hapgood, M.D., in Hygiene ; 
Paul Hector Provandie, M.D., in 
Hygiene; Henry Leroy Stone, in 
Music ; John Mead Adams, in Physics. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905 : Vilhjalmur Stefansson, in An- 
thropology ; John Galentine Hall, in 
Botany ; Amon Benton Plowman, in 
Botany ; Fred Robert Jouett, M.D., in 
Hygiene. 


Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1905: Arthur Houston 
Chivers, in Botany ; Thomas Head 
Thomas, in Fine Arts; Schuyler B. 
Serviss, in Physics. 

Voted to appoint Lincoln Ware 
Riddle, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Botany for one year from Sept. 1, 
1905. 


Meeting of March 27, 1905. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25,000 for the establishment of the 
Edward William Hooper Fellowship 
in fulfilment of the offer which was 
gratefully accepted March 13, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $833.33, received March 
23, 1905, towards the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. JohnS. 
Ames for his gift of $1000 to be added 
to the income of the Surgical Labora- 
tory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Skinner for his gift of $500 for the 
purchase of books on Venice and North- 
ern Italy. 

Voted that the gift of $375, received 
from Mr. Arthur A. Carey, towards 
the salary of a certain Instructor in 
Zoology for 1905-06 be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $325, received 
from Mr. W. H. Walker, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of Profess- 
or H. C. Ernst for the Bacteriological 
Laboratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Holmes for his gift of $100 
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towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the gift of $26.21, re- 
ceived from Mr. H. G. Curtis, for the 
cost of negatives of a series of medals 
which were previously given by him, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
E. R. Emerson for his gift of a rare 
and valuable meteorite from Mt. 
Ouray, Colorado. 

The resignation of Thomas Nelson 
Perkins as a graduate member of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports, was received and accepted. 
Voted to appoint Robert Frederick 
Herrick, A.B., a graduate member of 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports in place of Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, resigned. 

Voted to grant the request of Assist- 
ant Professor Robert T. Jackson for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1905-06 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that leave of absence be 
granted to Professor Hollis during the 
first half of the next academic year. 

Voted to appoint Ralph Barton 
Perry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology for five years from Sept.1, 
1905. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in English for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: Carleton Fairchild 
Brown, Kenneth Grant Tremayne 
Webster, Thomas Hall, Jr., Charles 
Read Nutter, Harold DeWolf Fuller, 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, Charles 
Miner Stearns, Philip Greenleaf Carle- 
ton, Rollo LuVerne Lyman. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in English for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Harry Torsey Baker, William 
Richard Castle, Jr. 
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Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants in English for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905: Robert Palfrey Utter, 
Harrie Stuart Vedder Jones, Harry 
Morgan Ayres, Robert Wilson Kelso, 
Chauncey Craven Hackett. 


Meeting of April 10, 1905. 
The following letter was read to the 
Board : 
Boston, March 30th, 1905. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

Gentlemen, —The Class of 1846 desires to 
transfer to you its Class Fund amounting to ten 
thousand five hundred and seventy-one 7-100 
dollars ($10,571.07) to be neld as the property of 
Harvard College on the following terms : 

First: A separate account shall be kept by 
the Treasurer of the College with ‘‘The Fund 
of the Class of 1846,” which account shall be 
credited with the sum above-named and with 
such other sums as may be added thereto from 
time to time by said Class or by any other person, 
in amounts of not less than one hundred dollars. 
Upon the death of the last surviving member of 
said Class the above-named account shall be 
closed and the amount then credited thereto in- 
cluding accumulated income shall be transferred 
and added to the it then belonging to the 
Francis James Child Memorial Fund now held 
by the said College as part thereof thenceforth. 

Second : Until said account shall be closed as 
above provided, the amount standing to the 
credit of its capital account shall be invested at 
the discretion of the President and Fellows and 
share with other funds in the ‘‘ General Invest- 
ments ” of the College. 

Third: The income received for the Fund of 
the Class of 1846 shall be credited annually to 
the account of said Fund, and the amount of in- 
come so credited shall be payable on demand to 
the Secretary of the Class, whose receipt therefor 
shall be full discharge to the President and Fel- 
lows for all sums paid to him. The Class Secre- 
tary shall not call for money oftener than once a 
year unless with the consent of the Treasurer of 
the College. All income not so called for within 
the fiscal year of the College following the date 
of its credit to the Class, shall be credited to, 
and become a part of, the principal of said Fund 
at the end of such year. If at any time there 
shall be no Secretary of the Class of 1846, the 
Treasurer may in his discretion pay the income 
to any member or members of the Class of 1846, 
whose receipt therefor shall be a full discharge to 
the President and Fellows who shall have no re- 
sponsibility for the application of the money. 

(signed) Wa. 8. Dexrzn, 
Surviving trustee of the Class Fund of 1846. 
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And the receipt of $10,571.07 was re- 
ported. It was thereupon Voted that 
the President and Fellows gratefully 
accept the above gift on the terms 
named in the foregoing letter. 

The receipt from the estate of Ed- 
ward W. Codman of property on ac- 
count of Mr. Codman’s residuary be- 
quest was reported as follows: One 
undivided half of Mr. Codman’s real 
estate No. 53 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; one undivided half of Mr. 
Codman’s real estate, Summer St., 
Nahant, Mass. ; and shares in twenty- 
seven corporations. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Na- 
thaniel C. Nash for his generous gift of 
$2186.34 to defray the cost of altera- 
tions in the N. C. Nash Botanical Lec- 
ture Room of the University Museum. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, her twenty- 
second annual payment for the War- 
ren H. Cudworth Scholarships, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Skinner, for his additional gift of 
$2500 for the purchase of books for 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur W. Blake, for her gift of $500 
to be added to the principal of the F. 
B. Greenough Fund for Surgical Re- 
search. 

The additional receipt of $22.26 
from the Executors of the will of 
Daniel A. Buckley, on account of Mr. 
Buckley’s bequest, was reported. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Stephen M. Weld, for his gift of $2000 
to the Arnold Arboretum for special 
use. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 


dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. James M. Codman, for their gift 
of $500 to the Arnold Arboretum, for 
special use. 

Voted that the gift of $212, received 
from Mr. Samuel Cabot, for a certain 
salary in the Division of Chemistry for 
1904-05, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1,.1905, William Charles 
Brenke, in Astronomy ; Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg, in History. 

Voted to reappoint Arthur Blis: 
Seymour, Assistant in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium, for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 

Voted to appoint Conyers Read, As- 
sistant in History, for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1905. 


Meeting of April 24, 1905. 


Voted that the sum of $107,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his twelfth payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert 
Winsor, for his gift of $2500 on ac- 
count of his offer of $5000 a year for 
two years for a certain salary in the 
Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 24, 1905, towards the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard University, 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Storey and Putnam, Trustees, for their 
gift of $500,— $250 thereof to be 
used towards a certain salary in the 
Department of Neuropathology, and 
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$250 towards the expenses of that De- 
partment. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. Theodore Lyman, for the 
“ Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. James F. Porter, for the 
“ Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search,”’ be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250, for immediate use in connection 
with the Phillips Brooks House, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$24.47, received through Mr. A. J. 
Garceau, Secretary, the final payment 
for the cost of the fence built for the 
purpose of insuring better control of 
the College Yard on Commencement 
Day, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Winthrop Ames, for build- 
ing up the theatrical collection in the 
Harvard College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Edward W. Cod- 
man, of $11,674.84 in cash, and securi- 
ties in seven corporations. 
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Stated Meeting of March 8, 1905. 


The following 19 members of the 
Board were present : The President of 
the Board ; the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity ; Messrs. Appleton, Bacon, 
Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, 
Higginson, Noble, Putnam, Shattuck, 
Storrow, Warren, Wetmore, Williams. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows of Jan. 14, 1905, — 

(1) Appointing Henry Pickering 
Walcott a member of all the Facul- 
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ties of the University, with the powers 
and duties of the President therein, 
during the absence of the President. 

(2) Appointing Henry Pickering 
Walcott, during the absence of the 
President, to act as the ordinary 
medium of communication between 
the Corporation and the Overseers, 
and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

Dr. Walcott, Acting President of 
the University, then came in. 

The Treasurer of the University 
communicated to the Board the fol- 
lowing decree of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in the matter of the Trust Fund 
given by the will of David A. Wells : 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Supreme Judicial Court. 
Suffolk, ss. In Equity. 
No. 9157. 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
v. 
The Attorney General. 

This case, coming on to be heard on the peti- 
tion of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, for a decree establishing a scheme for 
the application cy prés of the surplus income of 
the trust fund given by the will of David A. 
Wells of Norwich, Connecticut, to the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard College, and it appearing that 
the Attorney General of this Commonwealth 
assents hereto, 

Now, therefore, it is ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the Corporation of Harvard College 
pay out of the income annually five hundred dol- 
lars for a prize as directed by said will and under 
the terms thereof, and pay such further sums as 
may be necessary for the publication and distri- 
bution of the essay for which the prize may be 
awarded, and that subject to the aforesaid pay- 
ments the said Corporation apply the income 
towards paying a suitable salary to a professor 
to be known as the David A. Wells Professor of 
Political Economy, whose duty it shall be to give 
instruction on those topics which the said David 
A. Wells named in his will as subjects for said 
essay. 

By the Court, 
Watrer F. Freperiox, 
Ass’t Clerk. 
January 13, 1905. 
Supreme Judicial Court. 
Suffolk, ss. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 

copy of the Final Decree in said case. 
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In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand 
and affixed the seal of said Court. 
(signed) Joun Nosie, 
February 1, 1905. Clerk. 


And the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 13, 1905, returning to the 
Board of Overseers the vote of Nov. 
23, 1903, establishing the David A. 
Wells Professorship, and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The Treasurer of the University also 
communicated to the Board of Over- 
seers for their information the vote of 
the President and Fellows of Jan. 14, 
1905, rescinding their vote of Nov. 23, 
1903, relating to the duties and the sal- 
ary of the David A. Wells Professor. 

Dr. Walcott presented the vote of 
the President and Fellows of March 8, 
1905, communicating to the Board the 
death of Samuel Hoar, a Fellow of 
the Corporation, and asking that the 
President and Fellows may have the 
consent of the Overseers to proceed to 
the election of a Fellow in his place, 
and the Board rvted to give their con- 
sent thereto. 

Subsequently, Dr. Walcott pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 8, 1905, electing 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, A.B., LL.B., 
a Fellow of the Corporation in the 
place of Samuel Hoar, deceased, and 
said vote was laid over under the 
rules. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the votes of the President 
and Fellows of Feb. 27 and March 8, 
1905, conferring the various degrees 
upon persons recommended therefor 
by the Faculties of the several De- 
partments of the University respect- 
ively, and the Board voted to consent 
to the conferring of said degrees. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Hemen- 
way, the Board voted by ten votes in 
the affirmative to four in the negative 
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that it is the sense of this Board that 
the diplomas for the foregoing de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts shall not be 
distributed to the recipients thereof 
until next Commencement Day, unless 
in the judgment of the President and 
Fellows there exists special reason to 
the contrary. 

The report of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions presented at the 
meeting of the Board, of January 11, 
1905, recommending a change in the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board, was 
taken from the table, and the Board 
adopted the following votes recom- 
mended in said report : 

(1) That the Committee to Visit the 
Course of Fine Arts be discontinued. 

(2) That Clause 2 of Section 26 of 
the Rules and By-laws of the Board be 
amended by inserting between the 
present numbers “13” and “14” in 
the list of Committees, the follow- 
ing: 

“14, A Committee to Visit the Fogg 
Museum and the Department of Fine 
Arts.” 

(3) That the enumeration of the 
Committees at present numbered “ 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21” in said 
Clause 2, Section 62, be changed 
so as to read, “15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, and 22.” 

The Board also voted upon the re- 
commendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions that an 
additional Committee be appointed 
upon the Course of Instruction in 
Architecture and Art, and that the 
following persons constitute said Com- 
mittee: Robert §S. Peabody, A. 
Wadsworth Longfellow, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr. 

The Board also voted upon the re- 
commendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions that the fol- 
lowing persons constitute the new 
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Committee to Visit the Fogg Museum 
and Department of Fine Arts: 
Charles E. Norton, Samuel D. Warren, 
Francis Bartlett, Daniel H. Burnham, 
Frank D. Millet, Edward Robinson. 

Mr. Higginson presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Medical 
and Dental Schools, and also the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

General Bancroft, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, reported that Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie had been appointed a member of 
the Committee to Visit the Chemical 
Laboratory in the place of William 
H. Baldwin, Jr., deceased, and the 
Board voted to approve the action of 
said Committee. 


Adjourned Meeting of March 15, 1905. 


The following 12 members of the 
Board were present: The Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Bancroft, 
Cheever, Frothingham, Grant, Hem- 
enway, Higginson, Lawrence, Loring, 
Noble, Norton, Shattuck. 

Dr. Walcott, Acting President of the 
University, was also present. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Judge Loring was elected 
President pro tempore. 

The vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 8, 1905, electing 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, A.B. LL.B., 
a Fellow of the Corporation in place 
of Samuel Hoar, deceased, was taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 

The vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 13, 1905, electing 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Ph.D., David 
A. Wells Professor of Political Econ- 
omy to serve from Sept. 1, 1904, was 


AS poe ea 


taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 


Stated Meeting of April 12, 1905. 


The following 21 members of the 
Board were present : The President of 
the Board; Messrs. Appleton, Bancroft, 
Cheever, Everett, Fairchild, Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, 
Higginson, Hill, Huidekoper, Law- 
rence, Noble, Norton, Shattuck, Storey, 
Warren, Weld, Williams. 

Dr. Walcott, Acting President of 
the University, was also present. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Divinity School, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Cheever presented the Report of 
the Committees to Visit the University 
Museum, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, and on Zoology, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Professor Nor- 
ton, it was voted that a Committee of 
three members of this Board be ap- 
pointed by the President to consider 
with a Committee of the President and 
Fellows, if they shall approve, the pro- 
priety of increasing the classes of Hon- 
orary Degrees, and the President of 
the Board appointed as members of 
this Committee, Messrs. Norton, Hig- 
ginson, and Grant. 

The Secretary of the Board pre- 
sented and read a communication from 
the Council of the Lawrence Scientific 
School Association, requesting that the 
Alumni of the Lawrence Scientific 
School may be heard by the Board of 
Overseers before the “Plan of Mer- 
ger” with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is acted upon by the said 
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Board of Overseers, and the same was 
laid upon the table, with instructions 
to the Secretary to acknowledge the 
receipt thereof, and to inform the 
Council of said Association that if occa- 
sion shall hereafter arise for the con- 
sideration of their request, the Board 
of Overseers will take action thereon. 


Stated Meeting of May 10, 1905. 


The following 23 members of the 
Board were present: The President of 
the Board, the President of the Univer- 
sity, the Treasurer of the University, 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, Appleton, Ban- 
croft, Cheever, Everett, Frothingham, 
Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, Higgin- 
son, Hill, Lawrence, Loring, Noble, 
Norton, Putnam, Shattuck, Storrow, 
Weld, Williams. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 1, 1905, electing two pro- 
fessors to serve from Sept. 1, 1905, 
were received and said votes were 
laid over under the rules. 

Various appointments were con- 
curred in. 

The President of the University 
communicated to the Board the vote 
of the President and Fellows of April 
24, 1905, appointing Messrs. Walcott, 
Higginson, and Lowell as a Committee 
of the Corporation to consider with the 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Overseers, the propriety of increasing 
the classes of Honorary Degrees. 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to ap- 
point the following Inspectors of Polls 
for the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day: Principal In- 
spector, Frederic A. Turner, Jr., ’99, 
Assistant Inspectors, John Forbes Per- 
kins, 99, George McClure Sargent, ’99, 
William R. Castle, Jr., ’00, Stephen S. 
Fitzgerald, ’00. 

The Board further voted that the 


President of the Board be authorized 
to fill any vacancies that may arise in 
the office of Inspectors of Polls for the 
election of Overseers on next Com- 
mencement Day. 

The President of the Board ap- 
pointed asa Committee to have charge 
of the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day, Messrs. Storrow, 
Bacon, and Appleton. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
ports of the Committees to Visit the 
Department of Music and the Gray 
Herbarium, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. Mr. C. F. Ad- 
ams communicated to the Board the 
resignation of Mr. Francis Blake as 
Chairman of the Committee to visit 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory and 
Department of Physics, and the resig- 
nation of Mr. Samuel D. Warren as a 
member of the Committee to Visit the 
Fogg Museum and the Department of 
Fine Arts. 

Professor Norton presented and 
read the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Fogg Museum and the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE 
OVERSEERS FOR 1905. 


On Elections. Moorfield Storey, J. J. 
Storrow, S. M. Weld, W. C. Loring, Ed- 
mund Wetmore. 

On Reports and Resolutions. C. F. 
Adams, E. P. Seaver, W. A. Bancroft, 
Winslow Warren, C. E. Norton, F. L. 
Higginson, Moses Williams. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 


Divinity School. G. A. Gordon, P. R. 
Frothingham, C. F. Dole, A. M. Howe, 
James DeNormandie, Daniel Merriman, 
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A. P. Loring, H. S. Sears, A. S. Johnson, 
G. H. Ellis. 

Law School. W. C. Loring, Robert 
Grant, John Noble, Edmund Wetmore, 
C. J. Bonaparte, L. D. Brandeis, J. B. 
Warner, George Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools. F. L. 
Higginson, D. W. Cheever, G. B. Shat- 
tuck, C. F. Folsom, Alexander Cochrane, 
E. D. Codman, W. S. Bigelow, H. H. 
Sprague, L. D. Shepard, H. S. Howe, G. 
F. Fabyan. 

Bussey Institution. F. H. Appleton, 
Moorfield Storey, Francis Shaw, C. M. 
Weld, W.S. Hall, A. H. Parker, W. C. 
Baylies, John Lowell, Carroll Dunham. 

Library. Herbert Putnam, George E. 
Adams, C. S. Fairchild, F. R. Appleton, 
P. R. Frothingham, Stephen Salisbury, 
C. C. Smith, Eilhu Chauncey, S. A. Green. 

Observatory. E. P. Seaver, H. S. 
Huidekoper, C.S. Fairchild, Simon New- 
eomb, R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, F. H. 
Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. Alden, 
Anna P. Draper (Mrs. Henry Draper), 
G. R. Agassiz, Elihu Thomson. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum. 
W. A. Bancroft, David Pingree, N. C. 
Nash, Oliver Ames, E, C. Lee, Mary L. 
Ware (Miss), E. F. Atkins, A. F. Esta- 
brook, Walter Hunnewell, W. P. Wilson, 
F, A. Delano. 

Gray Herbarium. F.H. Peabody, Moses 
Williams, G. G. Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, 
E. F. Williams, Walter Deane, G. W. 
Hammond, G. R. White, J. E. Thayer, 
J. R. Leeson. 

University Museum. D. W. Cheever, 
Augustus Hemenway, Samuel Hill, C. F. 
Folsom, G. P. Gardner, R. L. Agassiz, 
H. F. Sears, F. N. Balch. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology. D. 
W. Cheever, C.. F. Folsom, Louis Cabot, 
D. L. Pickman, William Brewster. 

Peabody Museum. Augustus Hemen- 
way, Samuel Hill, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. 
Haynes, J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. 
Moore, E. C. Lee. 

Arnold Arboretum. S.M. Weld, Augus- 
tus Hemenway, Walter Hunnewell, C. E. 
Stratton, Mary S. Ames (Miss), Abby A. 
Bradley (Miss), Nathan Matthews, Jr., J. 
E. Thayer, F. G. Webster, F. S. Moseley. 

Lawrence Scientific School. F. L. Hig- 
ginson, F, R. Appleton, E. D, Leavitt, 


John Lawrence, A. L. Rotch, C. H. Man- 
ning, J. J. Myers, Philip Stockton. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory and De- 
partment of Physics. Francis Blake, J. J. 
Storrow, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu Thomson, 
E. D. Leavitt, F. P. Fish, A. L. Rotch, 
C. P. Steinmetz. 

Chemical Laboratory. EE. D. Pearce, 
C. F. Folsom, Wolcott Gibbs, Alexander 
Cochrane, Samuel Cabot, Edward Mal- 
linckrodt, W. H. Baldwin, Jr.,1 Clifford 
Richardson. 

Stillman Infirmary. C.J. Blake, D. W. 
Cheever, Augustus Hemenway, G. B. 
Shattuck, C. F. Folsom, J. A. Stillman, 
P. B. Howard. 

Physical Training, Athletic Sports, and 
Sanitary Condition of all Buildings. Robert 
Bacon, H. S. Huidekoper, G. W. Weld, 
R. F. Clark, Edwin Farnham, M. H. 
Richardson, William Hooper, C.J. Blake, 
S. H. Durgin. 

Administration of the University Chapel- 
P. R. Frothingham, William Lawrence, 
S. M. Crothers, George Wigglesworth, R. 
W. Boyden, W. DeW. Hyde. 

Treasurer’s Accounts. Moses Williams, 
S. M. Weld, Samuel Hill, W. C. Endicott, 
Gordon Abbott, G. St. L. Abbott, Allan 
Forbes, Arthur Lyman, R. C. Storey, J. 
L. Saltonstall. 

On Government of the College. F. R. 
Appleton, William Lawrence, Moorfield 
Storey, Robert Grant, D. W. Cheever, W. 
W. Goodwin, G. M. Lane, C. C. Jackson. 


FOR COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Semitic Languages. J. H. Schiff, Ste- 
phen Salisbury, George Wigglesworth, 
Isidor Straus. 

Indic Philology. E. H. Hall, A. V. W. 
Jackson, W. S. Bigelow. 

Classics. G.M. Lane, W. W. Goodwin, 
B.S. Ladd, James Loeb, H. B. Chapin, 
Prentiss Cummings, W. A. Gardner, H. 
B. Chapin. 

English Literature. Robert Grant, G. 
W. Cooke, Bliss Perry, Hammond La- 
mont, W. R. Thayer. 

Composition and Rhetoric. C.F. Adams, 
G. R. Nutter, E. S. Martin, Hammond 
Lamont. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
H. W. Putnam, C. S. Houghton, Louis 

1 Deceased. 
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Prang, Heinrich Conried, F. P. Fish, G. 
A. Bartlett. 

French. J.T. Coolidge, Jr., C.J. Bona- 
parte, J. H. Hyde, Russell Sullivan, H. G. 
Cushing, Francis McLennan, Gordon Ab- 
bott. 

Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philo- 
logy. G. B. Shattuck, J. R. Coolidge, 
James Geddes, Jr., W. R. Thayer, W. B. 
de las Casas. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, and 
Roman Law. John Noble, William Ever- 
ett, R. F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone, 

Modern History and International Law. 
J. F. Rhodes, W. F. Wharton, W. G. 
Peckham, W. R. Thayer. 

Political Economy. A.T. Lyman, C.S. 
Fairchild, H. E. Deming, J. E. Thayer, 
J. F. Moors. 

Philosophy. G. B. Dorr, R. C. Cabot, 
R. H. Dana, R. C. Robbins, W. R. War- 
ren, Joseph Lee. 

Education. William Everett, E. P. 
Seaver, J. F. Moors, W. T. Piper, G. D. 
Cushing. 

Fine Arts and Architecture. C. E. Nor- 
ton, Francis Bartlett, D. H. Burnham, F. 
D. Millet, Edward Robinson. 

Music. Arthur Foote, H. A. Lamb, C. 
P. Gardiner, G. L. Osgood, F. E. Peabody, 
P. L. Atherton. 

Mathematics. S.C. Chandler, Percival 
Lowell, W. L. Putnam, G. A. Wentworth. 

Engineering. J. R. Worcester, C. H. 
Manning, J. J. Storrow, F. P. Fish, E. W. 
Rice, Jr., E. A.S, Clark, C. C. Schneider. 

Botany. N. C. Nash, G. G. Kennedy, 
Walter Deane, E. L. Rand. 

Zoology. D. W. Cheever, William 
Brewster. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrography. 
R. L. Agassiz, G. P. Gardner, Raphael 
Pumpelly, W.S. Bigelow, W. E. C. Eustis. 

Mining and Metallurgy. J. H. Ham- 
mond, C. P. Perin, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., 
Q. A. Shaw, Jr., E. C. Felton, Hennen 
Jennings, F, H. Taylor. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS WITH DIS- 
TINCTION. 

In the Report of the Committee on 
Improving Instruction in Harvard 
College, among its summaries of con- 
clusions, appears the following pass- 


age (page 12): “Every serious man 
with health and ability should be 
encouraged to take Honors in some 
subject.” In accordance with this sug- 
gestion, the following resolutions were 
proposed at a meeting of the Faculty 
on January 5, 1904, by a member of 
that committee : 

(a) That in the opinion of the Faculty every 
undergraduate of superior ability should look to 
Final Honors in some subject as a natural part of 
his undergraduate career. 

(6) That it is desirable to appoint a commit- 
tee to prepare and report a plan under which 
the degree of A.B. magna and summa cum laude 
shall in future be given only to students who 
have taken Final Honors in some subject, and 
under which candidates for Honors may be 
relieved from taking examinations in their elect- 
ive courses during the last year of candidacy for 
Honors. 

(c) That the Divisions and Departments now 
recommending for Honors be requested to report 
to this committee at an early day such modifica- 
tions in their requirements as may make Honors, 
as far as possible, less professional and of wider 
human interest. 

(d) That Honors should in future be restricted 
to undergraduates. 

In the course of the debate upon 
these resolutions it appeared that our 
present system of Final Honors was not 
acceptable to all Departments. While 
some Departments seemed to value 
them, others had ceased to encourage 
students to prepare for them, and in 
some others Honors were not offered 
at all. Accordingly it was moved that 
for the phrase “ Final Honors in some 
subject ” should be substituted “a con- 
siderable amount of advanced work in 
some subject or related subjects ;” 
and this amendment was accepted by 
the mover of the resolutions. With 
the view of leaving greater freedom of 
action to the proposed committee he 
also withdrew resolutions (c) and (d). 
The Faculty then passed the following 
votes : 


(a) That in the opinion of the Faculty every 
undergraduate of superior ability should look toa 
considerable amount of advanced work in some 
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subject or related subjects as a natural part of his 
undergraduate career. : 

(b) That it is desirable to appoint a committee 
to prepare and report on a plan under which the 
degree of A.B. magna and summa cum laude 
shall in future be given only to students who have 
taken a considerable amount of advanced work in 
some subject or related subjects; and that this 
committee consider the advisability of adopting 
a plan by which candidates for Honors may be 
relieved from taking examinations in their elective 
courses during the last year of candidacy for 
Honors. 

When the Faculty passed these votes 
there was an understanding expressed 
orally, though not recorded, that the 
committee should be pretty free, even 
tomake proposals not directly covered 
by the votes ; for example, it might 
propose that there should be only two 
grades for the degree instead of four ; 
it might propose to give up Honorable 
Mention, and even to give up or mod- 
ify our present system of Honors. 

The committee thus commissioned 
now submits the following report and 
recommendations. 

The Ninth Statute of the University 
states that “ There are four grades of 
the:degree of Bachelor of Arts.” Of 
these there are at present three grades 
of distinction (not mentioned in the 
statute), namely, cum laude, magna cum 
laude, and summa cum laude. These 
terms have not come to us from an early 
time in connection with the degree 
of A.B. The two upper grades were 
established in 1878-79 by vote of the 
Faculty, and made their appearance in 
the Catalogue of the year 1879-80. 
The lowest distinction appeared in the 
Catalogue of 1872. Earlier than that 
there were no grades of distinction in 
the degree of A.B., so far as the Com- 
mittee has learned.1 Besides the 

1 As a Commencement distinction, an oratio 
summa cum laude was occasionally awarded ear- 
lier than 1880 but not with the degree of A.B. as 
such. In the Scientific School the three grades 


of distinction with the degree of 8.B. began 
before 1860. 
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degrees with distinction, Honors and 
Highest Honors are attainable by 
members of the graduating class (see 
the Catalogue, page 496 ff.), and also 
Honorable Mention in certain studies 
(Catalogue, page 503 f.). The pre- 
sent system of Honors and Highest 
Honors began in 1873. Honorable 
Mention began in 1879-80. 

The Committee believes that this 
complicated system of grades and 
ranks is an undesirable thing in itself, 
and that in each detail it has proved 
to be unsatisfactory in administration 
and results. 

Honorable Mention, given on the 
attainment of the grade A or B in 
elective work amounting to any three 
courses (except the most elementary) 
in one branch of study, implies so lit- 
tle that the Committee cannot find that 
it is valued, either by many members 
of the Faculty or by students. The 
provision that a student attaining Hon- 
orable Mention twice may receive the 
degree cum laude is practically a dead 
letter ; few have ever so received that 
degree, and nobody in the Class of 
1903. The Committee recommends 
that the form of distinction called Hon- 
orable Mention be abandoned. 

Of Final Honors, the Committee, 
although with much regret, feels 
obliged to say that the system has 
never proved attractive to any consid- 
erable number of students, and that in 
comparison to our numbers it is less 
attractive now than it was when 
first established (see the accompanying 
table). There are various reasons for 
this, but the Committee here mentions 
only three. First, the fact noted above, 
that in some Departments the instruct- 
ors attach no value whatever to these 
Honors, and consequently not only do 
not encourage, but in some cases even 
discourage students from preparing 
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for them. These Departments raise 
the objection that the present Honors 
do not stimulate the most valuable 
kind of work, and the Committee feels 
that this may in some cases be a sub- 
stantial objection to the present sys- 
tem; for distinctions at graduation 
ought to be conferred as a recognition 
of work that is worthy of them, not 
used to stimulate misplaced effort. 
Second, in some of the Departments 
in which the taking of Honors is en- 
couraged, the requirements are such 
that it is rare that a student who does 
not intend to be a teacher ever pre- 
stnts himself for Honors; thus Honors 
have come to be regarded as almost 
a professional matter. Third, the stu- 
dent body does not feel that the tak- 
ing of Honors raises a man in the es- 
timation of the academic community 
or that it is regarded there asa test of 
ability or character. In short, as the 
President remarked in his last report, 
“ Final Honors have never been sought 
by any signifieant portion of the grad- 
uating class, and have never really 
affected, in any large measure, the 
scholarship of the College; although 
a moderate number of individuals of 
high merit have taken them.” The 
Committee regards this state of things 
as most unfortunate, for it entirely 
agrees with the Committee on the 
Improvement of Instruction in its be- 
lief that students in pursuit of general 
culture, that is, candidates for the de- 
gree of A.B., “should be encouraged 
in a thorough and somewhat advanced 
study of subjects to which they do not 
intend to devote their lives.” That 
Committee proceeds to say, “The 
fact that ambitious students find little 
incentive to take Honors is one of the 
glaring failures of our system. If 
Honors were widely and truly attract- 
ive we chould have fewer students of 


high rank devoting a large portion of 
their time to elementary work; and 
we should rouse the ambition of under- 
graduates to get in College a thorough 
training in at least one subject.” 
The present Committee, however, be- 
lieves that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to get the Divisions and Depart- 
ments now recommending for Honors 
so to change their requirements as to 
make them “ widely and truly attract- 
ive ” to any considerable body of stu- 
dents. They are led to this belief by 
the fact that although these Divisions 
and Departments have been twice re- 
quested by the Faculty during the last 
twelve months to consider possible 
changes in their requirements for 
Final Honors, very few replies have 
been received; and the lack of interest 
in Honors has thus been made more 
apparent than it was before. In view 
of all this, the Committee concludes 
that it would be impracticable to re- 
quire the attainment of Final Honors 
as the qualification for our degrees 
with distinction. , 
Coming now to these degrees, the 
Committee, from its inquiries and in- 
vestigations, is convinced that our 
present system of awarding them is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the majority of 
the Faculty. To obtain one of these de- 
grees the student has only to get a fixed 
number of high marks.! The courses in 
which he gets them may be wholly un- 
related to one another, and there is no 
requirement about the grade of advance- 
ment of these courses ; that is, they 
may be elementary so far as the rules 
are concerned. It is, in fact, known 
that our highest degrees with distinc- 
tion have too often been obtained upon 


1 A student may also obtain the degree magna 
or summa cum laude by obtaining Honors, but it 
has already been shown that this method has been 
taken by a very small number — negligible for the 
moment. 
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a selection of courses in which serious 
advanced work played a very small 
part. Thus, it appears that of the 169 
men who obtained the degrees cum, 
magna, and summa cum laude inthe Class 
of 1903, there were forty-eight, or 
twenty-eight per cent., who counted for 
the degree less than five courses above 
the lowest or most elementary group 
of courses in the Elective Pamphlet. 
The Committee thinks that degrees 
with distinction ought to be given no 
longer upon work of this elementary 
character. 

It appeared to the Committee that 
the real object of the vote of the Fac- 
ulty might be reached in one of three 
ways, or by a combination of two or 
more of them ; that is, by restricting 
degrees with distinction to : 

(a) Those who have passed with credit in a cer- 
tain number of courses not necessarily related, 
but of advanced grade. 

(b) Those who have obtained Honors in some 
subject. 

(c) Those who have done a considerable amount 


of advanced work in some subject or related sub- 
jects. 


It seemed probable that of these 
three, method (a) by itself would least 
satisfy those who are interested in 
a thorough-going reform ; because it 
would perpetuate some of the present 
evils; for example, the choosing of 
courses without any definite educa- 
tional plan, or with too much reference 
to the marks which a student wishes to 
obtain. This consideration led the 
Committee during its deliberations to 
consider a scheme under which there 
should be only a single grade of dis- 
tinction, to be attained by the doing of 
a certain amount of advanced work in 
a subject or related subjects chosen by 
the student. Such a scheme would ef- 
fect a radical change ; and it would be 
so different from the present system 
that the Committee felt bound to con- 
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sult with the Departments before 
working it out in detail. The follow- 
ing letter was sent to all Chairmen of 
Departments : 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, January 27, 1904. 

Dear Sir: The Committee appointed under 
vote of the Faculty on January 5th is considering 
a plan to substitute for the present three grades 
of distinction with the degree of A.B. a single 
grade of distinction, to be attained by the doing 
of a certain amount of advanced work in a sub- 
ject or related subjects chosen by the candidate. 
The Committee thinks of this new degree with 
distinction as one ultimately attainable by about 
half the graduating class, and is of the opinion that 
candidates for it should not be expected to devote 
more than half, if so much, of their College work 
to the “ subject or related subjects.”’ 

In connection with this proposal, permit me to 
say that the Committee will be greatly helped by 
receiving your opinion and that of the Department 
of which you are Chairman upon the following 
points: 

Assuming that a degree of this kind were es- 
tablished, what should be the nature of the tests 
which would be fitting in your own Department ? 
Should the test consist of marks in certain 
courses ? or of special examinations, oral or writ- 
ten, on the subject as a whole? or of a series of 
experiments, a ‘‘long paper,’’ a thesis? or what 
means should you recommend in your own De- 
partment ? 

This letter is sent to all Chairmen. An open 

ting of the C ittee will be held on Wednes- 
day, February 17th, at 3.30 Pp. m., in 5 University 
Hall; and Chairmen are respectfully requested to 
consult their Departments and to give the Com- 
mittee their views in writing before that day, or 
orally at that meeting, to which the Committee 
invites all Chairmen, and at which it would wel- 
come suggestions and general discussion. 
Very sincerely yours, 
M. H. Morgan, Chairman. 





Of the Departments, written or oral 
replies were received from all except 
six, and almost all of these six are 
Departments in which the number of 
Harvard College students is very 
small. These replies, together with 
the free discussion at the open meet- 
ing, were of much assistance to the 
members of the Committee, who beg 
to return their thanks to those Chair- 
men, to the Dean of Harvard College, 
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and to other gentlemen who attended 
the meeting. In the result, the Com- 
mnittee is of the opinion : first, that the 
majority of the Faculty would not be 
ready to support a plan for only one 
grade of distinction, but that there 
must be at least two grades ; secondly, 
that it is not probable that any scheme 
which prevented the attainment of the 
degree cum laude on a general course 
would be finally adopted, although it 
does appear that all who favor such 
a degree believe that a considerable 
number of advanced courses ought to 
be required for it ; third, that the De- 
partments seem strongly to hold that 
no grade of distinction above that of 
cum laude should be given except upon 
advanced work done in a subject or 
related subjects, and upon the recom- 
mendation of a Department ; fourth, 
that, as to the tests upon which this 
recommendation should be based, the 
Departments of Languages and Liter- 
atures, History, Political Economy, 
Philosophy, Architecture, and Anthro- 
pology appear to prefer marks in 
courses supplemented by a special 
examination upon the general field, 
while the Departments of Mathemat- 
ics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zo- 
ology, and Geology appear to prefer 
marks in courses supplemented by the 
estimate of the instructors (that is, 
without special examinations on the 
field) ; fifth, that, as some Departments 
appear to be desirous of keeping up 
their Final Honors, such Departments 
should not be obliged to abandon them, 
but that they should be entirely inde- 
pendent of the new scheme for degrees 
with distinction. 

The Committee, having taken all 
these points into consideration, has re- 
solved to recommend a combination of 
the methods (a) and (c) as the means 
of carrying out the wishes expressed 
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by the Faculty. It proposes that there 
shall be two grades of distinction for 
students of superior ability, cum laude 
and magna cum laude ; that the cum 
laude shall be attainable in two ways, 
either (1) after the pursuit of general 
studies, but with the requirement of a 
certain number of advanced courses 
passed with high grades ; or (2) on the 
completion of a considerable amount 
of advanced work in some subject or 
related subjects, accompanied by the 
recommendation of a Division or De- 
partment ; and that the magna cum 
laude should be used only for students 
of exceptional distinction, and given 
on the recommendation of a Division 
or Department on the completion with 
high excellence of a considerable 
amount of advanced work in a subject 
or related subjects. It proposes also 
that the Faculty should adopt only 
very general principles to govern the 
second method of attaining the degree, 
which in its details should be left to 
the Divisions and Departments ; and 
that these should set forth certain 
more definite, but still not too detailed, 
principles under which they will ap- 
prove plans of study selected by can- 
didates, the tests of whose work need 
not be the same in all, or even in any 
two Departments. There seems to be 
no reason why the test should be the 
same: for instance, the differences in 
the nature of the tests proposed by 
the two classes of Departments men- 
tioned above seem to be based on the 
natural differences of the subjects. 
In framing or approving plans the 
Committee recommends that the tests 
applied by a Department or Division 
should be based on an amount of work 
about equivalent to but not exceeding 
half the time devoted to elective work 
in College. This does not seem too 
much, since it is hoped that a liberal 
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use will be made of related fields of 
studies ; thus, for instance, Physics 
would no doubt make use of Mathe- 
matics; Philosophy of Physics and 
Biology, ete. It is not to be imagined 
that the Committee has in mind any 
plans calling for “original research” 
on the part of students, or anything 
like a “little doctorate” examina- 
tion. Great pains should be taken by 
Divisions and Departments to make 
it clear that the degrees with distinc- 
tion ought not to be out of the reach 
of any man of good ability. The un- 
dergraduate, as the Committee thinks, 
should be stimulated to feel that under 
the elective system he has the great 
opportunity of doing in College at 
least some one piece of advanced work 
with such thoughtfulness, such careful 
study and such attention to detail 
that the training thus gained will be 
of benefit to him whatever may be 
the nature of his later pursuits in 
life. Finally, in order to encourage 
candidacy for the degrees with dis- 
tinction, the Committee proposes that 
candidates should record themselves 
as such at the office of the Dean of 
Harvard College, and should there- 
after be given certain privileges. In 
proposing these privileges the Com- 
mittee is aware that it is proposing 
nothing which is really new in princi- 
ple. Historically, at one period in the 
administration of the elective system, 
during the eighties, privileges similar 
in spirit to those which the Committee 
proposes were possessed by all students. 
Afterwards they were withdrawn and, 
as a result of the endeavor to treat all 
students alike, serious students lost 
them because students who were not 
serious had abused them. The Com- 
mittee desires to restore them to 
serious students, under proper provi- 
sions against their abuse. It is not 


proposed that they should be given 
like school prizes to school boys, but 
in order to show that the Faculty re- 
spects and has confidence in serious 
students and that such students have 
reason to respect themselves. 

M. H. Morean, 

A. L. LowE tt, 

M. Bocuer, 

J. G. Hart, 

T. Lyman, 

Committee. 
[To carry these proposals into effect 

the Committee recommended a plan 
which, as amended and adopted by 
the Faculty, is given below. ] 


RULES ADOPTED BY THE FACULTY. 


1. The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
with Distinction is awarded in two 
grades, cum laude and magna cum 
laude. 

2. Cum laude on General Studies. 
A candidate is recommended for the 
degree cum laude who has obtained 
grade A or B in nine elective courses, 
but courses regularly open to Fresh- 
men (Catalogue, p. 472) count for this 
purpose only as half-courses. He 
must have obtained a grade above D 
in at least two thirds of his remaining 
work, that being the standard now re- 
quired for the degree without distinc- 
tion. 

3. Cum laude on a Subject or 
Related Subjects. A candidate is 
recommended for the degree cum 
laude who has completed a consider- 
able amount of advanced work in some 
subject or related subjects, and who has 
been recommended on the ground of 
this work to the Faculty by a Division 
or a Department, or by a Special Com- 
mittee appointed by the Faculty for 
this purpose. He must have obtained 
a grade above D in at least two thirds 
of his remaining work, that being the 
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standard now required for the degree 
without distinction. 

4. Magna cum laude. A candidate 
otherwise qualified for the degree cum 
laude on a subject or related subjects 
is recommended for the degree magna 
cum laude who has been recommended 
to the Faculty for this degree by a 
Division or a Department or by a 
special committee on the ground of 
high distinction. 

5. The subject or related subjects 
in which the degrees cum and magna 
cum laude are conferred under sections 
three and four will be mentioned in 
the diploma and on the Commence- 
ment Programme. 

6. A candidate who fails to obtain 
the degree with distinction in a sub- 
ject or related subjects may never- 
theless receive the degree without 
distinction on the recommendation of 
the Division, Department, or Com- 
mittee concerned. 

7. The various Divisions, or, if the 
Division prefers, a Department form- 
ing a part of a Division, shall formu- 
late for publication, and submit to the 
Faculty for its approval, general pro- 
visions under which they will be 
prepared to recommend candidates for 
the degrees with distinction to the 
Faculty. In forming plans, a Divi- 
sion or Department should base them 
on an amount of work about equiva- 
lent to but not exceeding half the time 
devoted to elective work in College, 
and should feel free to include in their 
plans related courses under the di- 
rection of other Divisions or Depart- 
ments. 

8. The test employed by a Division 
or Department or Special Committee 
to decide its recommendation for the 
degree magna cum laude should, so far 
as possible, be not of a different char- 
acter from that of the test employed 
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in the case of the degree cum laude, 
but the recommendation should be 
made upon evidence of high distinction 
in the manner in which the candidate 
deals with that test. 

9. A student intending to become a 
candidate for a degree with distinction 
on a subject or related subjects wili 
record his name at the office of the 
Dean of Harvard College. This he 
may do as early as the beginning of his 
Sophomore year, or at any time not 
later than November Ist of the aca- 
demic year in which he expects to re- 
ceive the degree ; but a Division, De- 
partment, or Special Committee may 
fix as the latest date in its own case a 
time earlier than November Ist of that 
year. 

10. A student who records himself 
as intending to become a candidate for 
the degree with distinction on a sub- 
ject or related subjects is entitled to 
have his name placed upon a List at 
the beginning of his Sophomore year, 
providing he has not fallen below C 
during his Freshman year, or at any 
later time when he has satisfied the 
Dean of Harvard College that he is fit 
to have his name placed upon the List ; 
and any student who has been in one 
of the first two groups of scholarship 
holders during any year is entitled to 
have his name placed upon the List 
during the succeeding year. The name 
of any student may be withdrawn from 
the List at any time on recommenda- 
tion of the Department under which 
he is working, or by the Dean after 
consultation with that Department, if 
the student fails to obtain or maintain 
after being entered on the List a stand- 
ard of scholarship and conduct satis- 
factory to the Dean. 

11. Students whose names are on 
the List will, except for registration, 
be trusted by the Dean with greater 
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responsibility and discretion in the or- 
dering of their College work, so far as 
this do¢s not interfere with the collect- 
ive interests of the classes or sections 
to which they belong, and will be ex- 
cused during their last year in College 
from examinations in courses belong- 
ing to their subject or related subjects, 
in case the Division or Department 
under which they are working has pro- 
vided some other public test than those 
examinations as the ground for its re- 
commendation. 

The Faculty also voted that the 
form of distinction called Honorable 
Mention be abandoned. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The list of electives for the fourth 
year was published and distributed to 
the members of the third class early in 
April. All the electives correspond in 
length to the half-courses in College, 
that is, every elective requires about 
125 hours of work. As a result, eight 
electives are needed to meet the School 
requirement of 1000 hours of work in 
the fourth year. 

Every elective is formed on one or 
the other of two plans: it occupies either 
all day for one month (the all-day 
plan) or the forenoons or afternoons 
for two months (the half-day plan). 
It would have been simpler if all the 
electives could have been formed on 
one plan, but this was not possible since 
the instruction in many of the clinical 
specialties is necessarily limited to 
forenoons or afternoons. 

In most of the departments the elect- 
ive offered is repeated every month or 
every two months in the year. By 
this means the number of men in an 
elective in any one month can be made 
as small as the total number of men 
taking the course will allow. For ex- 
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ample, if 32 men choose Obstetrics as 
an elective, they can be so distributed 
throughout the eight teaching months 
that only four of them will be on duty 
during any one month in the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital. 

In lecture courses a large number of 
students does not interfere with the 
method of instruction or with the 
benefit which each student derives 
from it: in laboratory and especially 
in clinical courses, the fewer students 
present, the more attention each re- 
ceives. For this reason almost all of 
the fourth year electives are given in 
sections so as to make the number of 
students in attendance at any one time 
as small as possible and to render 
the instruction practically individual. 
Owing to this fact that the instruction 
and attention is practically individual, 
a student may repeat once or even 
several times the elective offered by 
a department, but naturally the nature 
and quality of the work required of 
him will differ with each repetition. 
The Faculty reserves the right to 
arrange the order of the electives 
chosen by each student so that the 
number of men in each course shall be 
the same in each month of the year. 

Although a decision in regard to 
choice of electives is not required until 
the day of registration, the students of 
the third class were requested to hand 
in their probable choice by May 1, in 
order that an idea of the number of 
men taking the different electives 
could be obtained. A study of the 
returns shows that the great majority 
of them have selected clinical courses. 

Unquestionably the best scheme for 
fourth-year instruction would be to put 
the students into a hospital as part of 
the hospital machinery, and have them 
do practically all of the clinical work 
under capable supervision. Such a 
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plan is not feasible at Harvard until 
the School has its own hospital and 
controls all appointments in it. Until 
then the elective system offers, per- 
haps, the best solution out of many 
difficulties. Its success, however, will 
depend entirely on the individual 
efforts of the men who do the teaching. 

Dr. H. P. Bowditch has recently 
returned much invigorated in health 
from a three months’ trip in California. 
Dr. H. C. Ernst sailed for Europe 
April 28 to be gone until the last of 
September. The trip is taken partly 
for health and partly for recreation. 
He will travel through the chateau 
region of France, and then visit Naples 
and Jena, returning by way of Eng- 
land. Dr. E. E. Tyzzer has been 
appointed director of the Cancer Com- 
mission work in place of Dr. 'E. H. 
Nichols who recently resigned. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Certain facts are needed in order to 
complete an official, general catalogue of 
the Medical Department of the Univers-¥ 
ity; namely, the place and date (year, 
month, and day in full) of birth and death 
(if dead) or present address (if living) of 
the following Medical Graduates. Facts 
already known are given; all others will be 
gratefully received. Francis H. Brown, 
28 State St., Boston, Mass. 


1788. John Fleet, d. Jan. 4, 1813. 

1788. George Holmes Hall, d. 1807. 

1789. Peter de Sales Laterriere, d. 1834. 

1789, William Pearson, d. 1795. 

1790. Amos Windship, d. 1811. 

1791. James Otis Prentiss, d. Spartanburg, 
S.C. .36,.. 

1792. Cushing Otis, d. 1837, 

1793. Nahum Fay, d. 1804. 

1793. John Baptiste Menard, d. 18... 

1795. William Dix, d. 1799. 

1797. Samuel Brown, d. 1805. 

1798. Jonathan White, d. 18... 
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1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1804. 
1806. 
1806. 
1806. 
1807. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1812. 
1813, 


1813, 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1815. 
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John Hosmer, d. 1819, 

Uriah Hagar, d. 1841, 

John Clark, d. April 21, 1805. 
John Gorham, d. 1829. 

Elias Mann, d. 1807. 

John Randall, b. Stow, d. 1843. 
Enoch Sawyer Tappan, d. 1847. 
William Gamage, d. 1818. 
Joshua Thomas, d. 1820. 

Joseph Lovell, d. 1836. 

Francis Moore, d. 1856. 

Thomas Sewall, d. 1845. 
Benjamin Dixon Bartlett, d. Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 7, 1853. 

George Bates, d. 1867. 

Paul Dean, d. 1831. 

John Gardner, d. 1814. 

Enoch Hale, d. 1848. 

Amos Alexander Evans, d. 1848. 
Nathaniel Lovell, d. 1817. 
Sturgis Phinney, d. 1841. 
Samuel Burnham, d. Georgetown, 
D. C., 1858. 


. Henry Wise Farley, d. 1840. 

. Josiah Foster Flagg, d. 1853. 

. Moses Gage, d. 1827. 

. Pliny Hayes, d. 1831. 

. Calvin Peck, d. 1849. 

. Edward Hutchinson Robbins,d.1850. 
. John White Webster, d. Boston, 


Aug. 30, 1850. 


. Gorham Bartlett, d. 1818. 

3. James Choate, d. 1819. 

. Pierson Thurston Kendall, d. 1865. 
5. Josiah Whitman, d. 1838. 

. Alfred Baylies, d. 1873. 

. John Ingalls Carlton, d. 1832. 

. John Flagg Gardner, d. March 14, 


1829, 


. Samuel Johnson, d. 1876. 

. Oliver Patten, d. 1822. 

. George Saxon Sproston, d. 1842, 

. Thomas William Parsons, d. 1854, 

. Thomas Pratt, d. 1820. 

9, Silas Holman, d. 1850. 

. William Vance, d. 182.. 

9. Danforth Phipps Wight, d. 1874. 
20. George Bartlett Doane, d. 1842. 

. George Washington Otis, d. 1872. 

. Orville Brooks. 

. Freedom Seaver, d. 18... 

. James Madison Whittemore, d. 1863. 
. Warren Abbott. 

1823. 
1823, 


Edwin Adams, d. 1867. 
Joel Burnett, d. 1845. 
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1823, 
1823, 


1824. 


1824, 
1825. 
1825. 
1825. 


1825. 
1825. 
1826. 
1826, 
1826. 
1826. 
1826. 
1826. 
1826. 
1826. 
1826, 


1827. 
1827. 


1827. 
1827. 


. Charles William Chauncey, d. 1864. 
. Edwards Dickenson, d. 1831. 
Henry Bartlett, d. Roxbury, July 
20, 1872. 

Charles Trueworth Hildreth, 4.1843. 
Moses Kelly Emerson, d. 1825. 
Henry Little, d. 1827. 

Horatio Robinson, d. Andover, Sept. 
10, 1849. 

Hiram Watson, d. 1873, 

Jacob Wyeth, d. 1841. 

Amos Binney, d. Rome, Feb., 1847, 
Edward Gardiner Davis, d. 1839. 
Martin Gay, d. Boston, Jan. 20, 1850. 
John Jennison, d. 1844. 

Julius Stewart Mayhew, d. 1859. 
George Mills Smith, d. about 1838, 
Giles M. Stone. 

Absalom Thompson, d. 1842. 
Charles Walker, b. Charlestown, 
April 28, 1806. 

Charles Cushman, d. 1829. 

Thomas Gray, d. Boston, March 6, 
1849. 

Isaac Patten Hearsey, d. 1842. 
Hervey Newton Preston, b. Bedford, 
June 21, 1806. 


. Joseph Reynolds, b. Wilmington, 


Aug. 2, 1800. 

. Phineas Savery, b. Wareham. 

. John Bliss Stebbins, d. 1844. 

. Frederic Augustus Sumner, d. Bos- 
ton, Oct. 10, 1873. 

. Alexander Thomas, d. 1874. 

. Henry Stockbridge Wade, d. 1830. 

. John Furness Tilton, d. 1828. 

. Philip James Dumaresg, d. 1832. 

. John Clark Howard, d. 1844. 

. Samuel Salisbury, d. 1850. 

. James Barton Williams, d. 1838. 

. Albert Jones Bellows, d. Roxbury, 
1869. 

. Charles Foster Chaplin, d. 1857. 


. Edward Jones Davenport, d. 1875. 

. Edward Rundlett, d. 1874. 

. Edward Warren, d. Boston, 1878. 

. Samuel Warren, d. 1867. 

. Charles May Windship, d. 1865. 

. James Wood, d, 1846. 

. John Emery Abbot, b. Portsmouth, 


N.H 


. David Fearing, b. Wareham, Nov. 


19, 1809. 
Joseph Foster Hill, d. Billerica, 
Nov. 20, 1849. 


1830, 
1831, 


1831. 
1832, 
1832. 
1832, 
1832. 
1832, 
1832. 
1833, 


1834, 
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George Moody, d. 1866. 

Joseph Roby, d. Baltimore, June 3, 
1860. 

Henry White Thayer, d. New York, 
N. Y., May 20, 1857. 

William Folger Brooks, d. 1834. 
Walter Nye Ellis, d. 1872. 

William Emerson Foster, d. 1842. 
James Swan Sullivan, d. 1874. 

John William Valentine, d. 1838. 
Francis Alexander Willard, d. Bos- 
ton, Jan. 26, 1873. 

Francis Thomas, d. Scituate, March 
15, 1878. 

Francis Henry Gray, d. Boston, Feb. 
6, 1880. 


. Almond Gushee, d. 1859. 
. Henry Babcock Hubbard, d. 1870. 
. Edward Thomas Tremaine, d. Wil- 


liamsport, Penn., March 29, 1884. 
Samuel Wigglesworth, b. Boston, 
Dee. 16, 1811. 


. William Pitkin Huntington, d. 1885. 
. Charles Talbot, d. 1880. 

. Frederic Allen, d. 1858. 

. John Wright Warren, d. 1869, 

. Harvey Wallace Eaton, d. 1838, 

. Clarendon Gorham Holbrook, d. 


1863. 


. Thomas Phillips Jackson, d. 1854. 
. William Le Baron, d. 1876. 
. Lemuel William Washburn. Place 


of birth and death. 


. John Abner Briggs, d. 1845. 
. Charles Cutler, d. 1839. 
. William Eustis, d. Brookline, Dec. 


13, 1843, 


. Morrison Oakes, b. 1817. 
. Bertrand Francis Bugard. 
. Benoni Guay, d. Levis, Quebec, Sept. 


30, 1864. 


. William Mann Kimball, d. Black- 


stone, Dec., 1883. 


. Aaron Parker Richardson, d. Boston, 


July 30, 1877. 
James Osgood Savage, d. 1861. 


. Frederick Auboineau Eddy, d. 1847. 
. James Harrison Gray, d. 1853. 

. Nathan Warren Oliver, d. 1868. 

. George Tower, d. 1876. 


Joseph Dean Nichols, d. Taunton, 
May 26, 1879. 


. Erastus Otis Phinney, d. Monument 


Beach, July 8, 1883, 
Joseph Edward Corlew, d. 1864. 


———— - — —— . 
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1842, 


1842, 


. Jeoffard Elbridge Goldsmith, b. Mil- 
ton, N. H., June 14, 1817. 

Stephen Jones, d. Lafayette, Ind., 
Jan. 2, 1879. 

. Nathan Washburn, d, 1842, 


3. Edward Brooks, d. 1851. 


. Charles Munroe Dickenson. 


3. Ezra Wood Fletcher, d. Providence, 


R. I., June 25, 1847. 

. Kimball Hill. 

. Edward Philippe Le Prohon. 

. John Spence, d. Boston, Feb. 7, 
1851, 

. Thomas Welsh, d. 1880. 

. Benjamin Prince F. Randall, d. 1855, 

. Justin Edwards Stevens, d. 1852. 

. John Sabin Carter, d. New Orleans, 
La., Nov. 29, 1889. 

. Francis Willis Fisher, d. New York, 
Jan. 20, 1877. 

. Peleg Franklin Hopkins. 

. Floyer Galen Kittredge, d. Peabody, 
June 1, 1878. 

. Joseph Marchant, d. 1846. 

. Jonathan Gilman Morse, d. 1848. 

. John Phelps Perkins, d. 1856. 

. Benjamin Bliss Porter. 

. Stephen Remington. 

. Remi Ferdinand Rinfret, d. Sept. 9, 
1901. 

. Eleazer Porter Wells, d. 1850. 

. Henry Green Bates, d. 1870. 

. Eugene Edmund Brown, d. 1870. 

. Charles Tristram Chase, d. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1894. 

. Charles Gibbs, d. Sept. 12, 1857. 

. Samuel Hamblen, d. 1848. 

. Thomas Joseph William Kennedy. 

. William Barton Miller, d. 18... 

. Elbridge Kenney Mitchell, d. 1850. 

. Charles Morrill, d. San José, Cal., 
March 30, 1871. 

. Thomas Kendall Newhall. 

. Joseph Chadwick Sanborne, d. Hart- 
ford, Nov. 10, 1883. 

. James Henry Trask, d. 1863. 

. Henry Wigand. 

. Thomas Andrews, d. 1852. 

. Augustus Hannibal Burbank, d. 
1865. 

. Jerome Dwelly. 

. John Merrill, d. 1851. 

. Mareus Aurelius Moore, d. 1864. 

. Ezra Addison Searle Nichols, d. 1874. 

. Robert Cleghorn Rees, d. 1852, 
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1847, 
1848, 
1848, 
1848, 
1848. 


1848, 


[June, 


Gustavus Taylor, d. Warren, R. I., 
Nov. 30, 1890. 

Ira Wadleigh Tobie, d. 1867. 
Alexander Armstrong. 

Joseph Edward Bomer, d. 1864, 
Stephen Fuller Elliot. 

William Pitt, d. Valparaiso, Chile, 
March 11, 1868. 

William Henry Thorndike, d. Bos- 
ton, Dec. 26, 1884. 

Leland Howard Angell, d. 1865. 
William Clark Beckwith, d. 1868. 
John Henry Blake, b. Boston, April 
13, 1809. 


. Waldo Irving Burnett, b. July 12, 


1827, d. 1854. 


. George Cheyne Shattuck Choate, b. 


Salem, d. 1896, 


. George Door, d. 18... 

. Edward Gage, d. 1873. 

. Robert Greer, d. 1873. 

. George Franklin Jenks. 

. Edward Kirby, d. 18... 

. Edward George McCormick, d. 1855. 
. James Walsingham Murray. 

. Buford Allen Prewitt. 

. Octave Philibert Ravenot. 

. James Munroe Underwood, d. 1871. 

. Charles Fessenden Wyman, d. 1851. 
. Robert Finley Dennis, d. Puerto 


Plato, Aug. 20, 1874. 


. William Henry Gorham, d. Florence, 


Italy, 1895. 


. Daniel Green Otis, d. 1858. 
. Thomas Roberts Owens, d. 1861. 
. Samuel Gardner Wolcott, d. Utica, 


N. Y., June 3, 1883, 


. James Coldham. 

. Henry Bowen Clarke Green, d. 1862. 
. Henry Martyn Lincoln, d. 1854. 

. John Randolph Lincoln, d. 1857. 

. William Samuel Pattee, d. Quincy, 


Sept. 19, 1881. 


. Francis Tuttle, d. 1867. 
. William Gibson Clark. 
. Henry Milton Cobb, d. Worcester, 


1861. 


. Charles Kidder. 
2. Thomas Fletcher Oakes, d. Feb. 29, 


1876. 


. Andrew James Park. 
. George Renton, d. Boston, July 8, 


1875. 


. Albert Franklin Sawyer, d. San 


Diego, Cal., Sept. 29, 1903. 
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1852. 
1853. 


1853. 
1853, 


1853, 
1853, 


1859, 
1859, 
1859. 


1859, 


John William Whipple, d. Chile, S. 
A., March 19, 1865. 

John Alonzo Sidney Hannity, d. 
Providence, Dee. 12, 1873. 

William Henry Heath, d. 1864. 
Francis Rufus Caleb Kittredge, d. 
1888, 

Graham Marr. 

Joaquim Antonio Alves Ribeiro, d. 
1862, 


3. Alfred Augustus Stocker. 

. John Colby York, d. 1855. 

. George John Donnelly. 

. George Higginson Gallup, d. 1854. 

. Francis Minor Lincoln, d. 1868. 

. Thomas Mathewson, d. San Fran- 


cisco, Cal., Dec. 24, 1884. 


. George Alexander Morgan. 
. George Johnson Newton, d. Glovers- 


ville, May 5, 1875. 


. Enoch Hilton Pillsbury, d. 1857. 

. Michael William Turner. 

. Albert Chase Folsom. 

. Nathaniel Everett Gage, d. Spring- 


field, Ill., 1865. 


. James Metcalf Horne. 
. Leonard Franklin Russell, d. 1869. 
. Elwell Woodbury, d. Nashua, N. H., 


June 15, 1874. 


. Hugh Cavin. 
. Francis James Parker. 

}. Louis Emmons Partridge, d. 1870, 
. Charles Pfaff, d. 1860. 

. John Spring. 

. Simeon Charles Vanier. 

. James David Hoyle. 

. George William Kittredge. 

. Deodat Mignault, d. 1862. 

. John Davidson Taylor. 

. William Abrams 


d. 


Thomson, 
Newcastle, N. B., 1865, 


.James Joy Thorndike, d. Chapin, 


Ill., 1890. 


. Anton William Tjader. 

. Hermogene Sextus Balcom, d. 1872. 
. Josiah Edgar Jones. 

. George Sanford Burton, d. War- 


wick, R. I., July 21, 1884. 


. Eugene De Courcillon, d. in Cali- 


fornia. 

John Theodore Heard. 

Jonathan Hugh Jamison, d. 18... 
George Cook Lincoln, d. Natick, 
Jan. 9, 1873. 

Henry Lyman Shaw. 


1860. 
1860. 
1860. 
1860. 
1860. 


1860. 


1860. 
1860. 
1860. 
1861. 
1861. 
1861. 
1861 

1861. 
1861. 


1861. 
1861, 
1861. 
1861. 
1861. 
1861. 


1861. 


1861. 
1862. 
1862. 


1862. 
1862. 
1862, 
1862. 
1862. 
1862. 
1862. 
1862. 


1862. 


1862. 
1863. 


1863. 
1863. 


1863. 
1863. 


1863. 
1863. 
1863, 
1863, 
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Charles Schomberg Elliot. 

Harry John Harwood, d. 1863. 

John Edward Hill, d. 1862. 
Benjamin Franklin Peirce, d. 1864. 
Marcus Tullius Robinson, d. Jamaica 
Plain, March 13, 1864. 
Thaddeus Pulaski 
Newton, Jan., 1874. 
Samuel Mayhew Beckwith Rouse. 
John Ryan, d. Boston, Feb. 4, 1878. 
John Williams Walden. 

George Jerome Arnold. 

Henry Claudius Dean, d. 1867. 
Frank Eli Dow. 

Theodore Scott Floyd. 

William Edward Hayden. 

Henry Allen Lamb, d. Portland, 
June 23, 1892. 

Alexander McDonald, d. 1867. 
Norbert Provencher. 

William Edmund Rice, d. 1865. 
Joseph Crandall Skinner, d. 1884, 
John Fletcher Stevenson, d. 1865, 
Charles Carroll Street, d. Boston, 
May 7, 1900. 

Augustus Valentine Tourtelot, d. 
1872. 

John Warren Willis. 

Melbourne Egbert Balcolm, d. 1868, 
Joseph Benjamin Baxter, d. Pro- 
vincetown, April 17, 1872. 

Homer Crow. 

William Borrowe Gibson, d. 1862. 
Smith Alexander Jenkins. 

Edmund Foster Kittredge, d. 1865, 
Dyniel Frye Leavitt, d. 1888. 

John Kingsley Lewis. 

Charles Henry Munro. 

Jansen Tasman Payne, d. New York, 
Dee. 31, 1891. 

Michael Roberts, d. Lawrence, Feb. 
10, 1884. 

George Lyman Smalley, d. 1862. 
John Brown Garvie, d. Halifax, 
N.S., Jan. 6, 1870. 

John Hart, d. 1873. 

John Francis Hurley, d. Newport, 
R. I., Dee. 3, 1885. 

William Dickson Knapp, d. 18... 
Daniel McLean, d. Bedeque, P. E. I., 
1879. 

John Chisholm McLellan, d. 18... 
Daniel McPhee. 

Giles Moseley Pease, d. Dec. 14, 1891, 
William James Radford, d. 1864. 


d. 


Robinson, 
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. Eugene Patterson Robbins, d. Bos- 


ton, Nov. 27, 1863. 


. Samuel Erb Shantz, d. 1868. 

. Dewey Kellogg Warren, d. 1866. 

. James Wightman, d. 1863. 

. William Andrews Browne, d. Balti- 


more, Md., March 28, 1897. 


. Timothy Cahill. 

. Augustus Ebenezer Dyer, d. 1865. 

. James McDonald. 

. Allan Henderson Miller. 

. Henry Augustus Reynolds, b. Ban- 


gor, Me., Nov. 9, 1839. 


. Jerome Elmer Roberts, d. Feb. 15, 


1865. 


. Arnold Sanford. 

. John Thomas Cameron, d. 1890. 

. Isaac Griswold Cole, d. 1866. 

. Henry Johnson, d. New Bedford, 


April 19, 1880. 


. John Ban McDonald. 

5. Andrew McLaren, d. 18... 

. Charles Henry Page. 

. Joseph Webster, d. 1880. 

. Joseph Lordley Bunting, d. Gran- 


ville, N. S., April, 1871. 


. John Laing Clark, d. Boston, Jan. 


29, 1884. 


. Cornelius Francis Coleman, d. 1870. 
. Orison Benjamin Damon. 

. Robert Spencer Dryer, d. 1871. 

. Branch Eldridge Evans, d. Edwards- 


ville, Ill., 1874. 


. Thomas William Flatley, d. Canton, 


Sept. 6, 1873. 


. Louis Edward Franks, d. July 17, 


1874. ‘ 


. Thomas Renton Fullerton. 
. Matthew Thornton Hobart, d. Co- 


burg, Can., April 21, 1871. 
Richard Maybery Ingalls, d. East 
Boston, Nov., 1877. 


. John Paterson Lynam, d. Chelsea, 


April 9, 1871. 


. Robert William McKeagney, d. 1873. 
. William Marcelline Mercer. 
. Curtis Emerson Munn, d. Topeka, 


Kansas, June 7, 1902. 


. William Francis Munroe, d. Pepper- 


ell, May 7, 1875. 


. Milledge Oakes, d. 18... 

. William Martyn Ogden. 

. Charles Kittredge Packard. 

. Roger Elliott Perkins. 

. James Long Williams, d. 1870, 


1867. 


1867. 
1867, 
1867. 
1867. 


Edward Lawrence Barteaux, d. 
Cambridge, Feb., 1882, 

John Tower Blake. 

George Henry Bull, d. 1870, 

Kitson Casey. 

Henry Thomas Corbett, d. Winni- 
peg, Man. 


. Albert DeWolf, d. Kentville, N. B., 


July 3, 1879. 


. Orsamus Monroe Drury, d. 1881. 
. Archibald Campbell Fowler, d. 1871. 
. Frank Forbes Garvie, d. Halifax, N. 


S., Oct. 17, 1870. 


. Thomas Burrus Holmes. 

. David Hunt, b. Cranston, R. I. 

. Thomas Shreve Jacobs, d. 18... 

. Thomas Charles Leaver, d. 1870. 

. John Albert Lewis. 

. Matthew McDonald, d. Gatchelville, 


Pa., Oct., 1892. 


. John Joseph McMann. 

. Charles Worthy Perkins, d, 18... 

. Raphael Provencher, d. 18.., 

. Anderson Lemuel Scott. d. 1870. 

. Albert Field Seruton, d. 18... 

38. Orson Alphonso Boothby, b. 1845, 
. James Albert Botterell, d. 1870. 

. Charles Edmund Caldwell. 

. Edward Morris Dunbar, d. 1876. 

. Joseph Howe Fellows. 

38. Edward Channing Folsom. 

. Charles Quincy Goodwin, d. Lynn. 
58. George Washington Handy, d. 1891. 
. James William Harris. 

. Walter Marsh Jackoon. 

. Chauncey Alonzo Jacobs. 

. Angus McLeod, d. 1873. 

. Edward True McRobert, d. 1879. 

. Thomas Maher. 

. Charles Nathaniel Miller, d. 1878. 
. Kennedy Munroe. 

. Edward Everett Perry, d. Sept. 14, 


1875. 


. Alexis Joseph Sullivan, d. Dec. 6, 


1879. 


. Alfred Wood Baylies. 

. George Bell. 

. Donald Chisholm, 

. James Daly. 

. Jonathan Borden Fulton, d. May 20, 


1899, 


. Charles Almon Goldsmith, b. Man- 


chester, N . H., June 24, 1846. 


. Francis Gilbert Jordan, d. St. Johns, 


N. B., March, 1886, 
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1869. Barker Brooks Kent, d. 1873. 
1869. Wentworth Henry Quigley, d. 1873. 
1869. Daniel Oliver Saunders. 


1869, 


1869. 
1870. 
1870. 


1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 


1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 
1870. 


1870. 


1871. 
1871. 
1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1872. 
1872. 
1872. 
1872, 
1873. 
1873. 
1874. 


1874, 


1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874, 
1874. 
1875. 


Ira St. Clair Smith, d. Clifton, Pa., 
Aug. 28, 1891. 

John Peter Smith, 

Herbert Boyd. 

George Cahill, d. Charlottetown, P. 
E. I., Jan. 22, 1881. 

Augustus Tupper Clarke. 

John Disbrow, d. 1872. 

Patrick Freebern Gavin. 

Thomas Farrie Goddard, d. 1872. 
William Heron, d. Altamonte, Cal., 
1893, 

Frank Marshall Kendall. 
John McInnis. 

Charles Fessenden Nichols, 
John Henry Simpson. 

George Edmund Stackpole. 
Frederick Henry Thompson, d. Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Charles Henry Warner, d. Worces- 
ter, Oct. 27, 1893, 

William Austin, d. 1871. 

Horace Berry. 

John Burke, d. Boston, June 21, 
1889, 

John William Fraser, d. Charlotte- 
town, P. E. I., Jan., 1898. 

Thomas ThatcherGraves, d. Denver, 
Col., 1893, 

William Hammatt Hodges, d. 1872. 
Charles Abbee Holt. 

James Henry McDonnell. 

Daniel McIntosh. 

Donald Mackintosh. 

Alexander Robertson. 

Charles David Bradley. 

Wallace Williams Lovejoy. 

John Summerfield Sanborn. 

Frank Thomas Vinal. 

William Wells Howard, d. 1878. 
Samuel Hill Mann. 

Charles Henry Colburn, d. Hing- 
ham, May 15, 1880. 

Robert James Hallaren, d. Nashua, 
N. H., June 7, 1889. 

Richard Harrison. 

Edward Jesse Moors, d. June, 1877+ 
Thomas Morgan Rotch. 

Hugh Johnstone Speer. 

Herbert Warren. 

James Madison DeWolf, d. Little 
Big Horn, Mont., June 25, 1876. 


1875, 


1875. 


1875. 
1875. 


1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 


1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876. 
1876, 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 


1877. 
1877. 
1878. 


1878, 
1878. 


1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 


1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880, 
1880, 
1881. 


1881. 
1882. 
1882, 
1882. 
1882, 
1882, 
1882. 


1882 
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. James Anthony Finn. 

James Aloysius Fleming, d. Boston, 
Sept. 30, 1883. 

Almon Debois Gay. 

Alexander Rankin Hutchinson, d. 
Australia, 1880. 

Read Letts Bell. 

Frederick Pfeiffer Biggs. 

William Reginald Chipman. 
William Henry Dale, d. Oct. 17, 
1880. 

William Mackay Deinstadt. 
Alexander Livingston. 

Eugene John McGrath, d. 1879. 
Frederick Fiske Moore. 

John David O’Connell. 

Jeremiah John Reardon, d. 1882. 
Frank Elmer Tilden. 

William Terence Carolin. 

Edwin Alfred Daniels. 

John Chapman Geary. 

John Richard Harrington, d. 1876. 
Arthur Chadwick Howard, d. Bos- 
ton, Sept. 20, 1899. 

Octavius Thorndike Howe. 
William Duncan Robertson, d. 1883. 
George Booth Ambrose, d. Boston, 
June 11, 1889, 

James Edmund Dorcey. 

Otis French Ham, d. Boston, Sept. 
17, 1895. 

Frederick Arnold Smith. 

Henry Halsey Battey. 

Constant Broyer. 

James Edward Keating. 

Walter Willis Larrabee, d. Saco, 
Me., Jan. 15, 1881. 

George Arthur Peavey. 

John Wheeler Pray. 

Gorham Davis Rogers. 

William Turner Simmons. 

Edrie Allan Wade. 

Buchanan Burr. 

Thomas Alexander Crowell. 
Charles Howard Mallet. 

William Frost Cunningham, d. Leam- 
ington, Eng., June 5, 1894. 
Nathaniel Bowditch Morton. 

Fred Jason Beckwith. 

Joseph Eddy Clark. 

Benedict Donovan. 

Frank Haynes Drew. 

John Gavin Morris. 

Otis Kimball Newell. 

. William David Otterson. 
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1882. Howard Hutchins Smith, d. Boston, 
Oct. 20, 1882. 

1882. George Henry Whitaker Whiteside. 

1883. Charles Henry Grimm. 

1883, Ramon Guiteras. 

1883, Rufus Peabody Hubbard. 

1883, Freeman Alexander Mackenzie. 

1883. William Allen Tremaine. 

1883. Charles Edward Webster. 

1883. Henry Austin Wood. 

1884, Philip Townsend Buckley. 

1884, Herbert Burr Howard. 

1885. George Thorndike Chase. 

1885. Willis William Colburn. 

1885. Robert Swift. 

1886. Daniel Joseph Brown. 

1886. Charles Dole Edmunds. 

1886. Francis Charles Murphy. 

1887. Thomas Joseph Ball. 

1887. Thomas Conlan. 

1887. James Francis Ferry. 

1887. George Heywood. 

1887. Elmer John LaDue, d. Boston, May 
13, 1888, 

1887, Frank Timothy Mara. 

1887. William Abbott Phillips. 

1887. Waldo Henry Tyler. 

1888. Charles James Bolton. 

1888. William Tecumseh Sherman Ward- 
well, d. 1893. 

1889, Nathaniel Borden Aldrich. 

1889. Horace David Arnold. 

1889, Herbert Huntington Banks. 

1889, Nathaniel Herbert Clark. 

1889. Henry Bailey Hall. 

1889. William Alexander Morrison. 

1889, Thomas McGuire Shay. 

1889. George Arthur Stone. 

1889, John McQuaid Thompson. 

1890. Francis Edward Carroll. 

1890. George Eliot, d. 1891. 

1890. Ceran Joseph Gaveau, 

1890. George Clifton Hall. 

1890. Oscar Fitzallan McCallum. 

1890. John Joseph McGuigan. 

1890. Franklin Sawyer Palmer. 

1890. Henry Ward Parker. 

1890. Henry Lincoln Plummer. 

1890. John Edward Ray. 

1890, Albert Edward Rogers. 

1890, Edward John Welch. 

1891. Eugene Anthony Crockett. 

1891. Howard Augustus Lothrop. 

1891. John Coakley McCarthy. 

1891. Michael Peter Mahoney. 


1891 
1891 


1892. 
1892. 
1892, 
1892. 
1892. 
1892. 
1892. 
1893. 
1893. 
1893. 
1893. 
1893. 
1893, 
1893, 
1893. 
1894. 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894. 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1894, 
1895. 
1895. 
1895, 
1895. 
1895. 
1895. 
1895, 
1895. 
1895. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896, 
1896, 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1897, 
1897, 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
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. Charles Danforth Nelson. 

. Edward Aloysius Tracy. 
Abel Albert Davis. 
Christopher Philip Lyons. 
James Angus McIntyre. 
Denis Aloysius O’Brien. 
Thomas Osborne Shepard. 
Frederick Ratchford Starr. 
Elliott Washburn. 

Philip King Brown. 
Lorenzo Chapman. 

Edmond Francis Cody. 
Warren Fisher Gay. 
Horace Sheridan Moran. 
Simon James Russell. 

John Peter Toomey. 
Jonathan Edwards Webster. 
Bernard James Bannon. 
Frederick Sherwin Bennett. 
Milton Douglas Brown. 
John Joseph Egan. 

Leander Morton Farrington. 
John William McKoan. 
William James Mercer. 
Charles Oscar Murphy. 
Joseph Edward Rourke. 
Harry John Thompson. 
Francis Joseph Weller. 
Dudley Carleton. 

Herbert Wyche Cruikshank. 
John Mason Hastings. 
Charles Norton Lake. 
Francis Thomas Louis Magurn. 
Philip Sosnowski. 

George Arthur Stuart. 
Henry Dudley Young. 
Jonathan Frank Young. 
Harry Albert Donnelly. 
Towneley Thorndike French. 
Cornelius Patrick Harkins. 
John Aloysius Hickey. 
Hubert Thomas Holland. 
Robert Gardner Loring. 
James Eugene MecGourty. 
William Edward Morgan. 
John Henry O’Conner. 
Thomas Joseph Shanahan. 
Bertell Laroy Talbot. 

Jobn Henry Costello. 
Clarence Francis Desmond. 
Charles Dudley. 

. Ignatius Haines. 

. Joseph Ambrose Hogan. 

. Thomas Henry McCormick. 
. Charles Wood McMurtry. 
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1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898, 
1898 
1898 
1898 


1898, 
1898, 
1898. 
1898, 
1898. 
1898. 
1898. 
1898. 
1898, 
1898, 
1898, 
1898, 
1898, 
3. John Henry Sweet. 


1900 
1900 


. Jose Maria Montoya. 

. Arthur Holmes Parker. 

. William Joseph Walton. 

. George Donohue. 

. William Henry Downey. 

. Maurice Edward Fitzgerald. 
. James Henry Grimes. 

. Joseph Emmanuel Ingoldsby. 
Walter Sydney Johnson. 
Myron Louis King. 

John Henry McGann. 
Cornelius James Mahoney. 
Leon Wallace Mansur, 
James Miller. 

Sibley Gage Morrill. 
Frederic Joseph Peirce. 
Prabala Ramachandrayya. 
William Henry Rose. 
Richard Dresser Small. 
Jacob Stepp. 

Guy Waldron Sturdivant. 


. Frank Gilman Watson. 

. Charles Frederick Wilson. 
. John Joseph Cadigan. 

. Heber Howe Cleveland. 


9, Alfred Addington Cliff, 
9, Frank Hammett Holt. 
9, Harold Abbott Johnson, 


. William Clifford Macdonald. 
. George Albert McEvoy. 

. Thomas James Manahan. 

. Boyden Harlin Pillsbury. 


9, James Aloysius Reilly. 
9, Joseph Jacob Silbert. 
9. Robert Soutter. 


. Manak Bamji. 

. Lawrence Ambrose Brock. 

. Simon Francis Cox. 

. Lazarus Golden. 

. John Francis Harkins, 

. Maxwell Benedict King. 

. John Joseph Henry McCormick. 

. William Henry McMann, 

. John Henry Mullen. 

. Salomon Myers. 

. John Lambert Nicholson. 

. Edward Stark Parker. 

. Richard Richardson Pettigrew. 

. Howard Herry Smith. 

. John Willard Thomas. 

. Maurice Paul Octavius Véjux- 
Tyrode. 

. John Thomas Ward. 

. John Warren. 


1900, 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
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. Joachin Zavala, 

. Frederic Albert Bardwell. 

. William Frederic Boos. 

. Alfred Winthrop Bowman. 

. James Francis Brady. 

. Albert David Brewer. 

. Franklin Edward Clark. 

. Bayard Taylor Crane. 

. William Grout Dwinell. 

. Martin Thomas Field. 

. Albert Farnsworth Griffiths. 
. Hugh Kerr Hatfield. 

. Robert Eustis Hoyt. 

. Howard Fowler Holmes. 

. John Herbert Johnson. 

. Arthur Lemuel Kennedy. 

. Charles Lewis Knight. 

. Gustavus Emilius Kurth, 

. Chrysostom John Leary. 

. Francis Ronan Mahoney. 

. Nathaniel Robert Mason, 

. Orlando Smith Mayhew. 

. Scott Webber Mooring. 

. William Anthony Mulherin. 
. Ralph Beverly Ober. 

. George Frederic O’ Day. 

. Frederic McNaughton Robertson. 
. Louis Sydney Bassford Robinson. 
. Nathan Edwin Sanders. 

. Francis Warren Sleeper. 


. Harold Wellington Smith. 


. Frederic Leon Taylor. 

. Thomas Henry Toynbee Wight. 
. Charles Schadiker Adams, 

. John Henry Andrews. 

. John Baxter Bain. 

. George Lorimer Baker. 

. Walter Oscar Bartlett. 

. William Woolsey Bellamy. 
. Charles Henderson Bradley. 
. Franklin Edward Campbell. 
. Louis Allan Crocker. 

. Roger Herbert Dennett. 

. Samuel Feldstein. 

. Arnold Frotcham Furrer. 

. David Aloysius Heffernan. 

. Wilson Eugene Hunt. 

. John Jacob Irving. 

. Walter Henry Kelley. 

. Francis Henry Knight. 

. Herbert Bowman Lang. 

. Edward Mahon. 

. Philip Corydon Means. 

. Arthur Sterling Murphy. 

. Samuel William Myers. 
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1902. John Laud Neilson. 

1902. John Patrick Nelligan. 

1902. Charles Thomas O’Brien. 
1902. Ivus Irvin Richmond. 

1902. George Dow Scott. 

1902. John Ralph Sennott. 

1902. William Antony Sherman. 
1902. Charles Edward Thompson. 
1902. William Emrich Walker. 
1902. Louis Thornton Wilson. 

1902. Richard Wynne. 

1903. John Aloysius Allendorff, 
1903. Frederic James Bailey. 

1903, Richard Stanwood Benner. 
1903. Orrin Curtis Blair. 

1903. Charles Duncan. 

1903. Sydney Barrington Elliot. 
1903. John Francis Fennessey. 

1903. Oliver Reynolds Fountain. 
1903. Henry Dabol Gafney. 

1903. Augustus Hughes Galvin. 
1903. Rex Garland. 

1903. John Bromham Hawes. 

1903. William Hindle. 

1903. Louis Hoag. 

1903. John Milton Homan. 

1903. John Joseph Hurley. 

1903. Frederic Lawerance Joyce. 
1903. John Joseph Hector McAllister. 
1903. William Russell MacAusland. 
1903. Daniel Justin McSweeney. 
1903. Vernon Harcourt Chipman Morse. 
1903. James Walter Myer. 

1903. Charles Shepard Oakman, 
1903. Arthur Cushing Pearce. 

1903. Joseph Royal Phelps. 

1903. Daniel Bartholomew Reardon. 
1903. Edward Charles Rochette. 
1903. Hervey Louis (or Lewis) Smith. 
1903. Pierce Edward Somers. 

1903. Ewing Taylor. 

1903. Thomas Hasbrouck Thomas. 
1903. Nelson Gore Trueman. 

1903. William Hastings Walker. 
1903, Edward William Whitney. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At the meeting of the Associates of 
Radcliffe College held in Feb., 1905, 
Prof. Clement L. Smith submitted his 
resignation from the Council. This 
was accepted with sincere regret. 


The Annual Meeting of the Radcliffe 
Auxiliary was held at the house of 
Mrs. J. E. Thayer on March 31. The 
executive committee of last year was 
reelected with Mrs. R. C. Cabot, chair- 
man, and Mrs. Henry Parkman, secre- 
tary. The new memberselected were 
Miss Caroline Matthews, Miss Leslie 
Hopkinson, Mrs. Julian Coolidge, and 
Mrs. Algernon Coolidge, Jr. Mr. J. 
B. Warner described the beginning of 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women, and its growth and 
final development into Radcliffe Col- 
lege, making it clear that the one de- 
finite object of the organization had 
been to open Harvard instruction to wo- 
men, and that that purpose was carried 
out by the present arrangement in ac- 
cordance with which the President 
and Fellowsof Harvard Collegeare the 
Board of Visitors of Radcliffe College. 
Pres. Briggs said that he hoped that in 
time Radcliffe could employ instruct- 
ors with Harvard. After praising the 
work and qualities of the graduate and 
older special students, he pointed out 
that the College is not for graduates 
and teachers primarily ; and that most 
of the students are young girls and 
like other young girls, though abler 
and better trained than most girls 
elsewhere. 

Miss Irwin, in making suggestions 
for future work, urged the Auxiliary to 
put first among their efforts the raising 
of an endowment fund and to add to 
this a personal interest in individual 
students. Mr. Moors reported that 
the Radcliffe Auxiliary had already 
received for the purchase of the Green- 
leaf estate $66,590, now increased to 
$67,875, and that the College was 
about to pay the trustees $63,500, thus 
securing the greater part of the estate 
with a two-year option on the rest. 
The Greenleaf house was immediately 
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opened for the use of the classes in 
Music and Elocution. 

On April 14, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Morris gave a reception for the Rad- 
cliffe Club of New York and some 
100 guests at the Metropolitan Club. 
The speakers were Mr. J. B. War- 
ner, an Associate and former mem- 
ber of the Council of Radcliffe College, 
Dean Irwin, Mr. J.G. Croswell of the 
Brearley School, New York, Mr. H. 
L. Higginson, Treasurer of the College, 
and Pres. Briggs. Mr. Briggs spoke 
with great earnestness on the advan- 
tages of Radcliffe College and empha- 
sized the point that Radcliffe provides 
for women as women a great part of 
the best that Harvard College provides 
for men asmen. Mr. Warner gave an 
interesting account of the origin and 
early history of Radcliffe, and of its 
present relation to Harvard. Miss 
Irwin, after speaking of the recent 
gifts to Radcliffe, and of the good that 
will come from them and from any 
future gifts, made an especial plea for 
the sympathy of the people of New 
York on the ground that almost all the 
leading educational interests centre 
there. In connection with the meet- 
ing an appeal was sent out to some 800 
persons. After a brief account of 
what Radcliffe College is, and of the 
recent gifts it has received, the appeal 
continues, “The needs of Radcliffe 
College are many and urgent. Though 
unencumbered by debt, it has no ade- 
quate endowment fund. To play the 
part for which it is uniquely fitted, it 
must have $1,000,000 to be spent in the 
following ways: 1. $500,000 for an 
unrestricted fund to be used chiefly for 
instruction. 2. $250,000 for a library. 
3. Money for three dormitories.” 

The Dean has recently expressed 
the wish, in her report, that Rad- 
cliffe may soon have a second Hall of 


Residence primarily for graduates. 
Graduate students, she points out, 
often like a different life from that 
of younger undergraduates, and inas- 
much as they may never again have 
the opportunity to spend a year in 
advanced study among congenial com- 
panions, the College would be doing 
them a decided service in providing a 
pleasant hall for their residence. 

Miss Wright reports that the num- 
ber of students registered for the Gym- 
nasium in 1904-05 is 199. The two 
athletic events were the interclass 
championship basketball games, won 
by 1905, and the two competitive gym- 
nastic meets, both of which were won 
by 1908. The swimming pool was 
opened on April 25 for a period of 6 
weeks. 

Miss Calkins, who gave $25, for 
books in psychology for the library 
last year, has now given $20 for books 
in philosophy, and has also given sev- 
eral valuable books. 

For the benefit of the Library Fund 
three performances of the Mikado were 
given in Boston at the end of March by 
a few Radcliffe and Harvard gradu- 
ates. The proceeds from the Mikado 
were about $2000. In addition to this 
Miss Georgina Lowell sent in a contri- 
bution of $100 and Mrs. J. E. Hudson 
a contribution of $500 for the Library 
Fund. With regard to unrestricted 
funds the College received just be- 
fore May 1 from the estate of the late 
Mrs. Henry Whitman $100,000, and in 
addition to this, $10,000 for two schol- 
arships of $5000 each. Just before 
the spring recess the undergraduates, 
assisted by Miss Ruth Delano, gave 
The Taming of the Shrew for the benefit 
of the College Settlement Fund and 
the Green Room Fund. The proceeds 
of this were about $525. 

Several years ago a few influential 
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members of the Cantabrigia Club, the 
largest woman’s club in Cambridge, 
including Mrs. Laura Oppenheimer 
and Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, conceived 
the idea of founding a scholarship of 
$5000 at Radcliffe for the education 
of a Cambridge girl. A committee, 
with Mrs. May Alden Ward as chair- 
man, was appointed, which by lectures 
and concerts raised $2500, which in 
1903 was given to the College. The 
income of this provides one half of the 
tuition of one student and is awarded 
preferably to a Cambridge girl. On 
April 27, 28, 29, the club held a ba- 
zaar in the Radcliffe buildings for the 
purpose of increasing this fund as much 
as possible. The sum raised was 
$3163. 

Students in Radcliffe College may 
count summer courses for the degree 
of A.B. on the same condition as stu- 
dents in Harvard College. The num- 
ber of courses which may be counted 
for the A.B. degree this year is larger 
than in previous years. Students who 
become interested in the regular col- 
lege work may matriculate after being 
duly prepared to enter, and they may 
take up regular studies at the College 
at some future date which will best 
suit their convenience. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has consented 
to give $75,000 to Radcliffe College 
for a library building, on the condition 
that an equal sum be raised for endow- 
ment. The Council of Radcliffe be- 
lieves. that the library is the object for 
which all interested in the College 
should now work. Since Mr. Carne- 
gie’s gift depends on securing the en- 
dowment fund, it is of the greatest 
importance that all contributions or 
pledges of contributions should be 
made without delay. The Library 
Committee of the Alumnae asks imme- 
diate and vigorous cooperation in order 


that the required amount may be com- 
pleted, and the gift announced at Com- 
mencement, 1905. Pledges should be 
forwarded and checks made payable 
to Miss Esther F. Hallowell, West 
Medford, Mass. 


ALUMNAE. 


The following former students have 
accepted positions for 1905-06: Frances 
Davenport, ’94, is to teach at Mt. 
Holyoke College; Fanny Rogers, ’97, is 
assistant in the Radcliffe College office; 
Mary Bacon, 1900, is to teach in the 
Mt. Vernon Institute, Washington, D. 
C.; Idella L. Hamlin, ’01, at the Uni- 
versity School for Girls, Chicago ; 
Elizabeth C. Pousland, ’03, at the Cam- 
bridge Country School for Girls ; Con- 
stance A. Willard, ’03, at Waterbury, 
Conn. ; Mrs. Mabel E. Hodder, grad- 
uate student, 03-04, is to teach in the 
History Department at Wellesley Col- 
lege; Marion Snow, 703, is private 
secretary to Mr. Joseph Lee, Boston ; 
Clara P. Perkins, ’04, is private secre- 
tary to Professor Smyth ; Eleanor H. 
Rowland, A.M. ’04, is to teach at Mt. 
Holyoke College; Marjorie Gregg, ’05, 
at the Buckingham Place School and 
the Berkeley Street School; Emily F. 
Hunt, ’05, at the Gilman School ; 
Grace E. King, ’04, at St. Agnes’ 
School, Albany, N. Y.; Mary G. Nel- 
son, ’05, in the High School, Medford; 
Ethel Winward, ’05, in the High 
School, Middletown, Conn. Annette 
Fiske, ’94, is Assistant Principal of the 
Cambridge School of Nursing. Mar- 
garetta Kendall, ’03, is to teach in Miss 
Head’s School, Berkeley, Cal. 

A book entitled “ An American Girl 
in Munich ” has just been published 
by Mabel W. Daniels, 1900. “The 
Psychology of Beauty,” a collection of 
eight separate essays, has just been 
published by Ethel D. Puffer, Ph.D., 
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1902. The book consists of a general 
theory of the nature of beauty, and its 
application to literature in general and 
to the drama, music, and art in particu- 
lar. The aim of the book is to make 
use of the large amount of material in 
special studies of aesthetics, and to 
connect it witha general philosophical 
theory of beauty. 


Marriages. 

Aloysia Mary Hoye, 1901, to Gilbert 
Franklin Davis, Harvard Law School, 
’04, on Sept. 7, 1904. 

Sadie Telfair Perry, 1903-04, to 
Robert Carey Josey on January 31, 
1905. 

Death. 

Alice Edith Gibson, 1898-99, 1904- 
05, on May 7, 1905. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


It is always true that with the com- 
ing of spring a large number of men go 
in for athletics of one sort or another; 
but this spring athletics have seemed to 
be more popular thanever before. At 
one time there were 16 eights rowing 
regularly on the river; over 300 men 
have been playing baseball on the Uni- 
versity, Class, or Scrub teams; and in 
the spring handicap track games there 
were 318 entries. There has been 
enough material to form three teams 
for Association football; and a large 
number of men are playing lacrosse. 
Although several new tennis-courts 
have been recently opened, the courts 
have been crowded almost every after- 
noon. While this widespread interest 
in athletics may not materially affect 
the University teams, it shows that 
athletics are playing an important yet 
perfectly normal part in the daily life 
of the University. It is being more 


and more strongly felt that athletics 
are not solely for the exceptionally 
good players. Thus, although there 
have been few important athletic 
events during the quarter, the various 
sports have exercised a far wider influ- 
ence than in the fall and winter 
months. 

The dance given on March 7 by the 
1906 members of the Union was in 
many ways the most noteworthy event 
of the last three months. Although 
considerable scepticism had been ex- 
pressed as to the possibility of making 
so large and necessarily mixed an af- 
fair enjoyable, the dance was a decided 
success. The Union proved an admir- 
able place for dancing; the floor of the 
living-room, although here and there 
a trifle rough, was for the most part 
very good. The periodical, game, and 
writing rooms were divided off into 
boxes, each accommodating about ten 
couples, and there were also two larger 
boxes in the lobby. The living-room, 
where the dancing took place, was al- 
most without decoration, but the peri- 
odical room was hung with Japanese 
lanterns, and the game and writing 
rooms were arranged with colored 
lights. The boxes in the lobby were 
separated by a small grove of potted 
palms, and laurel ropes were hung 
from the ceiling to the four corners. 
Over 500 people were present, and the 
Junior Class was represented by more 
than half its members. But the value 
of the dance cannot be measured by its 
immediate successalone. It hasstarted 
a custom which ought to serve greatly 
in showing the usefulness of the Union, 
and it has given the Union members a 
decided interest in common, which will 
help to bring the men together. More- 
over, the dance did much toward unit- 
ing the Junior Class; and it is probable 
that, if future classes see fit to keep up 
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the institution, the Union Junior Dance 
will become one of the most important 
features in the social life of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Union has offered several lec- 
tures and addresses during the second 
half-year, especially a series of talks 
by well-known men on the various pro- 
fessions. On April 11 J. G. Milburn 
spoke on “ The Practice of Law; ” Dr. 
J.C. Warren, ’63, delivered the second 
lecture of the series on “ Medicine ;” 
and the third, on “ The Ministry,” was 
given by Dr. Henry van Dyke. These 
talks have aroused considerable inter- 
est, and have materially benefited the 
Union. Another thing which has done 
much toward increasing its popularity 
is the reduction of the price of the table 
d’héte dinner from 75 to 60 cents. The 
dining-room is now well filled almost 
every evening, whereas formerly the 
dinner attracted a considerably smaller 
number of men. There have been the 
usual class smokers; and two “ pop- 
nights ” have been held, both of which 
were well attended. Among the lec- 
turers, other than those connected with 
the above-mentioned series, have been 
Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, Sam- 
uel Gompers, and the Hon. A. K. Peck. 
The annual elections were held by Aus- 
tralian ballot on April 6, the following 
officers being elected: Pres., Major H. 
L. Higginson, [’55]; vice-pres., B. K. 
Stephenson, ’06; sec., N. Kelley, ’06; 
house committee, R. Grant, Jr., ’06, 
A. C. Blagden, ’06, J. L. White, 06, 
B. K. Stephenson ’06, J. D. White, ’07, 
C. E. Ware, Jr., 06, G. T. Sugden, ’07, 
R. R. Hellman, ’06, F. W. Bird, 2L., 
G. Clark, 2L., S. B. Snow, 2Dv., L. 
Warner, 2G., D. Gregg, 2M., G. G. 
Smith, 1M ; membership committee, J. 
D. Nichols, 06, J. M. Montgomery, 
06, D. A. Newhall, 06, R. L. Bacon, 
07, P. W. Flint, 06, R. Inglis, 2L., 


[ June, 


A. R. Vail, 2Dv., W. James, 1G., F. 
W. Peabody, 2M., W.S. Whittemore, 
1 M., D. Gregg, 2M.; library commit- 
tee, C. T. Copeland, ’82, W. C. Lane, 
81, J. H. Hyde, 798, J. D. Eliot, ’06, 
O. D. Filley, 06, R. W. Beach, ’06, S. 
D. Preston, ’06. The general summary 
of the Treasurer’s report for the first 
half-year was as follows: 


Loss in restaurant....... $2,587.82 
Loss in lunch counter. .. * 191.22 
Gain in cigar dept....... $405.79 
Six months’ income..... 14,057.41 
Current expenses....... 12,549.85 
General expenses....... 2,590.35 
Library expenses........ 524.96 
Balance, net loss.......- 3,981.00 


$18.444.20 $18,444.20 


The two important debates of the 
year both occurred during this quarter, 
Harvard losing to Princeton, and win- 
ning from Yale. The Princeton de- 
bate, held at Princeton on March 28, 
was on the question — “ Resolved, 
That the free elective system is the 
best available plan for the undergrad- 
uate course of study. It is under- 
stood, that : 1. The free elective sys- 
tem is one based on the principle that 
each student should select for himself 
all his studies throughout his college 
course. 2. The free elective system, 
thus defined, exists even when a minor 
part of the studies of the Freshman 
year is prescribed.”’? This subject was 
submitted by Princeton, and the Har- 
vard team, composed of W. H. Davis, 
’05, B. V. Kanaley, 11L.., and A. Tulin, 
2L., chose to defend the negative. 
The judges, Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr., of 
Yale, Prof. J. E. Creighton of Cornell, 
and Rev. W. R. Richards, decided 2 
to 1 in favor of Princeton. The Yale- 
Harvard debate was held in Cambridge 
on May 5, the question being — “ Re- 
solved, That a commission be given 
power to fix railroad rates.”” The 
question was submitted by Harvard 
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and Yale chose the negative side. 
The Harvard team consisted of A. C. 
Blagden, M. Kabatchnick, and A. M. 
Newald, all of the Junior Class. The 
judges, Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell, 
Hon. A. L. Brown, and Hon. E. Al- 
drich, awarded the victory to Harvard 
in a prompt and unanimous decision. 
The Harvard speakers selected three 
main points to which they devoted 
most of their time, while the Yale 
team, by scattering its arguments 
more widely, failed to drive home any 
single point. The Harvard team was 
coached by A. A. Ballantine, 1L. 

The final debate of the inter-class 
series, at which the Pasteur Medal is 
annually awarded, was held on March 
21. The question, which, by the terms 
under which the Pasteur Medal was 
given, has to deal in some way with 
contemporary French politics, was — 
“ Resolved, That the President of the 
French Republic should be elected 
by popular vote.” The Junior team, 
J. W. Plaisted, A. N. Holcombe, and 
J. A. Harley, supported the affirmative. 
The Sophomore team consisted of W. 
H. Keeling, S. F. Peavey, and M. C. 
Leckner. The judges by a vote of 2 
to 1 awarded the debate to the Juniors, 
the Pasteur Medal being unanimously 
awarded to S. F. Peavey, ’07. 

The Freshman-Exeter debate was 
held on April 15, and was won by Ex- 
eter. The question was — “ Resolved, 
That the trusts should be regulated 
by federal legislation.” The Fresh- 
man team, consisting of J. S. Davis, 
B. M. Nussbaum, and E. R. Lewis, 
supported the affirmative. 

Of the various subjects of general 
discussion among the students, the 
proposed alliance between the Institute 
of Technology and Harvard has been 
for the last two months by far the 
most prominent. Very little seems to 


be known about the facts, but the idea 
of a union under such terms as those 
published in the Boston papers and in 
the Crimson has been considered by 
the students with general disfavor. 
This attitude arises largely from the 
feeling that the M. I. T. and Harvard 
students cannot be made to mingle 
successfully. There has been a good 
deal of doubt and speculation as to 
the real purposes of the alliance ; and 
the amount of discussion has been 
materially increased by the fact that 
definite information has not been easy 
to come by. A second question which 
has come in for considerable attention 
recently is that of the athletic financial 
policy. In February the Crimson pub- 
lished several communications asking 
that the Athletic Committee continue 
to help out the minor sports. In 
March the paper published a second 
set of communications, this time advo- 
cating the abolition of subscription- 
collecting. There has resulted a great 
deal of discussion ; the general feel- 
ing among the students being that the 
minor sports should be assisted at al- 
most any cost ; and that subscription- 
collecting, while a public nuisance, is 
too valuable for the support of athletics 
to be entirely done away with. 

The assignment of Yard rooms this 
year called forth a good deal of crit- 
icism from the undergraduates, espe- 
cially from the Juniors. An early 
allotment of rooms in Holworthy, 
open only to 1906 men, was held the 
last of February ; but the rooms in 
Hollis and Stoughton, which last year 
were allotted to Juniors at the same 
time with those in Holworthy, were 
not assigned this year until May, when 
the drawings for the rest of the Yard 
rooms took place. As usual, members 
of next year’s Senior Class were given 
preference in these two buildings; but 
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it was generally felt that Hollis and 
Stoughton should have been included 
in the early allotment. As this was 
done last year, the later allotment 
seemed a decided backward step, es- 
pecially since there have been more 
than enough applications from Juniors 
to fill all three buildings. A petition 
urging the early allotment of Hollis 
and Stoughton was sent to the Corpora- 
tion; but no public answer, either 
from the Corporation or from the 
Bursar, was made; and the student 
body is still in the dark as to the 
reasons for not following last year’s 
system. If Juniors are not assured of 
Yard rooms for the coming year by 
March 1, the latest date for the re- 
newal of leases in the private dormi- 
tories, they are very likely to stay on 
Mt. Auburn St.; and thus the so-called 
“ Senior ” dormitories, especially Hol- 
lis and Stoughton, have to be thrown 
open to underclassmen. 

Of the various club theatrical per- 
formances, all but one —the Cercle 
Frangais play, which was given in 
December — occurred in this quarter. 
The first to be given was the Deut- 
scher Verein play, Der Raub der Sabi- 
nerinnen by Franz and Paul von 
Schénthau. This was given in public 
twice, and was thoroughly successful. 
The cast follows : 

Martin Gollwitz, Profes- 

sor, C. Ehlermann, Jr., °05 
Friederike, seine Frau, P. G. Henderson, ’05 
Paula, deren Tochter, G. A. Schneider, ’07 
Dr. Neumeister, F. W. Cloud, °05 
Marianne, seine Frau, N. Edwards, ’05 
Striese, Theaterdirector, C. Kempner, °06 
Karl Gross, aus Berlin, H. Bowditch, °05 
Emil Gross, genannt 

Sterneck, H. Hagedorn, Jr., 07 
Rosa, Magd, T. W. Knauth, ’07 
Meissner, Diener, 8. M. Dorrance, '05 
August, Diener, R. L. Hale, 06. 

The Verein play was followed very 
closely by the Delta Upsilon play. 


The fraternity this year gave Ben 
Jonson’s The Silent Woman, the cast 
being as follows : 


Morose, a gentleman that 

loves no noise, H. 8. Deming, ’05 
Sir Dauphine Eugenie, a 

knight, his nephew, F. A. Spencer, ’06 
Ned Clerimont, a gentle- 

man, his friend, P. E. Osgood, °04 
Truewit, another friend, C. Kempner, ’06 
Sir John Daw, a knight, H. P. Johnson, '05 
Sir Amorous La-Foole, a 


knight also, A. M. Hurlin, ’06 
Thomas Otter, a land and 

sea captain, H. Kempner, ’07 
Cutbeard, a barber, F. B. Eaves, ’05 
Mute, one of Morose’s 

servants, H. McI. Holmes, '04 
Parson, W. L. Gifford, '07 

A L. H. Whitney, 05 

Pages to Clerimont, { J. L. Burns, 106 
Page, with song, D. C. Manning, 2L. 
Epicoene, supposed the 

Silent Woman, P. T. Christie, ’07 
Lady Haughty, T. W. Knauth, ’07 
Lady Centaure, R. 8. Eustis, 07 


Mistress Dol Mavis, 

Mistress Otter, the cap- 
tain’s wife, J. A. Greene, Jr., ’05 

Servants, musicians, etc. W. Lewis, ’05, I. T. 
Worthley, 05, A. R. MacAusland, ’07, J. F. 
Henderson, ’05, B. Crothers, ’05. 


F. M. Wright, °07 


The play went off smoothly and 
with considerable life. The best of 
the actors were Kempner and Hurlin, 
but the others were very evenly good; 
and the audiences were enthusiastic. 

The third performance in order of 
time was that of the Pi Eta Society. 
This was a musical comedy in two 
acts, entitled The Counterfeiter, the 
book being by C. P. Whorf, 05, the 
music by A. T. Davison, ’06, and 
F. H. Grey, 06. As is often the case, 
the music was much better than the 
book ; and a few of the songs, such 
as “Gossip” and “ We’re Engaged,” 
were decidedly effective. The cast 
was : 

Count de Fitta, an Ameri- 
can counterfeiter dis- 
guised asa Frenchman, C. P. Whorf, ’05 


Officer Keene, of the U. 8. 
Secret Service, dis- 
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guised as ‘‘ Skiddles,’’ 
on the trail of the coun- 


terfeiter, H. W. Crosby, ’05 
Mr. Tripp, an American 

millionaire, R. Olmstead, ’05 
Jessie, Tripp's D. P. Cook, ’05 


ond es a cc 


Bessie, 
Filette, their maid, M. H. Green, ’05 
Lord Coldstream, an Eng- 

lishman in need of 

money, L. H. Baker, ’06 
Admiral Bowser, U. 8. N.. 

in love with Tessie, R. M. Peabody, 1G 
Lieutenant Storm, U. 8. 

N., in love with Bessie, 8. Titcomb, ’06 


Orderly Tarr, D. McFadon, ’06 
Inspector Baggs, of the 
Custom House, T. A. Whidden, °05 
Officer Flynn, C. O. Wellington, ’06 
Theodore R. O’ Rourke, A. L. Risley, ’06 
W. Douglas O’Toole, E. Rothe, Jr., ’06 
newsboys, 
A smuggling Jew, J. F. Smith, °05 


The last theatrical performance of 
the year was the Hasty Pudding Club 
show, given through the first week in 
May. This also was a two-act music- 
al comedy, the music being by L. B. 
Hall, ’05, and the book and lyrics by 
G. Aertsen, Jr.,’05. The show was 
called Machiavelli, and dealt with the 
difficulties experienced by Machiavelli 
in getting rid of a curse laid on him 
by the ghost of his great-grandfather. 
The lines failed to make the most of 
the situations, some of which were 
very amusing. The music was excel- 
lent ; among the songs, “Gascony,” 
‘¢Guidarello Guidarelli,”’ and “Sol- 
diers of Fortune” deserved special 
mention. The singing and acting were 
good ; G. H. Field as ?, the absent- 
minded servant, was the only one 
whose work was noticeably above the 
general average. The cast: 

Prince Niccolo di Bernar- 

dino Machiavelli, a 


cheerful liar and a Flor- 


entine noble, A. E. Hutchinson, ’06 


E 
Lucrezia, his daughter, W. M. Tilden, ’05 
Pathos d’Artagnan de 
Marsac de Trop, a cadet 
of Gascony, B. Joy, °06 





?, his absent-minded serv- 
ant, who has forgotten 
about other things as 


well as his name, G. H. Field, °06 
Laura, maid-of-honor to 
Lucrezia, C. 8. Bird, Jr., 06 


Alfred Dante Petrarch, 

Poet Extraordinary to 

Machiavelli, W. P. Sanger, ’05 
Father Tedium, confident 

as to the future life, but 

by no means averse to 


the present one, 8. C. Adams, ’05 
Giuseppe di Lutto, Ma- 

chiavelli’s great-grand- 

father, R. N. Baldwin, ’05 


Ladies-in-waiting, gentlemen of Machiavelli’s 
Suite, Peasant Girls, and Retainers. 

The society of Phi Beta Kappa held 
its elections in February, the following 
25 men being elected to membership: 
From 1905: H. M. Sheffer, R. P. 
Dietzman, I. I. Mattuck, R. A. Moore, 
H. Morrison, A. R. Graustein, L. W. 
Hackett, I. B. Joralemon, J. A. 
Moody, W. Bellamy, W. A. Openhym, 
H. S. Deming, J. L. Galey, F. H. Has- 
kell, H. Raymond, C. A. R. Sanborn, 
W. Tyng. From 1906: R. F. Foer- 
ster, A. N. Holcombe, O. J. Todd, 
F. C. Wheeler, A. M. Hurlin, T. F. 
Jones, J. Murdoch, Jr., F. Fraser. 
The society held its annual under- 
graduate dinner at Young’s Hotel on 
May 4. 

Among the College papers a question 
which has called forth considerable 
comment is the possibility of a union of 
the Monthly and the Advocate. It is 
generally admitted that the two papers 
have ceased to fill entirely separate 
places ; and if they are to be rivals, 
there seems to be scarcely room for 
both. Moreover, it is claimed that if 
they were united, a far better magazine 
could be produced than is possible for 
either board under the existing condi- 
tions. The projected union may not 
be brought about, but the idea meets 
with considerable favor among the 
students at large. The Crimson dinner 
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was held in the Union on May 6, about 
75 persons being present. The Monthly 
held its annual dinner at the Lenox 
on May 3; and the Advocate dinner 
took place at the Victoria on May 11. 
The Monthly has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Editor- 
in-chief, H. A. Bellows, 06; secretary, 
M. Wertheim, ’06 ; business manager, 
C. E. Ware, Jr., 06. The Advocate 
has taken on T. D. Sloan, 06, E. D. 
Biggers, ’07, and J. H. Breck, ’07, as 
regular editors, and L. D. Rockwell, 
’06, asa business editor. The Harvard 
Law Review recently elected R. Ernst, 
2L., as president of the board for the 
ensuing year. 

On March 2 the Harvard delegation 
to the inauguration ceremonies at 
Washington, numbering about 125 
men, left Boston by train. Head- 
quarters for the delegation were ar- 
ranged at 1133 14th St., N. W., where 
meals were served. On Friday even- 
ing, March 3, the men were invited to 
a special smoker at the University 
Club. On Saturday the delegation 
took part in the parade, and were 
assigned a place at the head of the col- 
lege division. All the men wore black 
gowns and red mortar-boards, which 
made a very effective costume. After 
the parade the President received the 
delegation at the White House, shak- 
ing hands with each man. The expe- 
dition came back to Cambridge Sunday 
night. The trip was in general charge 
of a committee consisting of H. M. 
Wheeler, ’06, S. N. Hinckley, ’05, 
W. B. Flint, 1L., and W. Tyng, ’05. 
At Washington the officer in charge 
was W. B. Flint, whose headquarters 
were at the Cecil. 

The Junior, Sophomore, and Fresh- 
man classes held their dinners in 
March. The Sophomores dined first, 
at the American House ; W. H. Keel- 


ing, J. Reynolds, Jr., J. C. Prizer, and 
D. G. Field responded to the toasts. 
At the Freshman dinner, likewise held 
at the American House, G. G. Ball, 
J.S. Davis, H. Green, G. V. D. Brown, 
and J. L. Derby were the speakers, 
P. Boyer being toastmaster. The 
Junior dinner was held at the Copley 
Square Hotel on March 29. The 
toastmaster, C. D. Morgan, called on 
the following men for speeches: B. 
K. Stephenson, O. D. Filley, N. 
Kelley, J. L. White, and R. Grant, Jr. 
The Freshman Class, at a meeting held 
the last of April, formally adopted a 
constitution like that of the present 
Sophomore and Junior classes, regu- 
lating the election of officers in future 
college years. This plan of having 
actual class elections each year, instead 
of reelecting the president of the 
Freshman Class four years running, 
although it has given rise to a good 
deal of political wire-pulling, has in 
the main worked well ; and the Class 
of 1908, by adopting this system, has 
shown that in all probability it will 
prove a lasting one. 

The Harvard Dining Association 
has elected the following directors: 
R. E. Sperry, 06, J. L. White, ’06, 
J. Reynolds, Jr., ’07, S. B. Larrabee, 
2L., J. H. McClellan, 2G., and F. R. 
Sturtevant, 2Dv. The price of board 
at Memorial under the new system 
has materially decreased. During the 
last year under the old system the 
average price of board was $4.70 a 
week, or, including the regular weekly 
fee for the waiter, $4.80. For the 
first half of this year, with feeing 
abolished by rule, the average price 
was $4.49. The saving is largely in 
the waste of food, which is estimated 
to be $10,000 less annually than under 
the old plan. At Randall Hall the 
average weekly charge is $2.60; but 
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it must be remembered that at Ran- 
dall a man pays only for what he eats, 
there being no regular weekly charge. 
There are now two “combinations” 
for each meal, as follows: Breakfast, 
11 and 16 cents; lunch, 16 and 20 
cents; dinner, 17 and 25 cents. The 
total membership at Randall is now 
about 1000, over 800 men being pre- 
sent at almost every meal. 

The Memorial Society recently pre- 
sented A. K. Jones, the college bell- 
ringer, with a miniature of the old 
bell which hung in Harvard Hall from 
1836 to 1900. The miniature was cast 
from a fragment of the old bell. — 
The University Debating Council has 
elected the following officers for the 
second half-year: Pres., F. B. Wag- 
ner, 3L. ; vice-pres., E. M. Rabenold, 
1L.; sec. W. M. Shohl, ’06; treas., 
M. C. Leckner, 07; debating man- 
ager, H. A. Nye, ’06.— F. B. Wagner 
has been appointed editor-in-chief of 
Bothsides, the new intercollegiate de- 
bating magazine ; H. M. Wheeler, ’06, 
is business manager; and W. M. 
Shohl, ’06, is undergraduate editor. 
Recently the following Harvard men 
have been elected to the editorial board: 
L. F. Wormser, 1L., R. L. Scales, 1L., 
C. Schenk, 2L.,C. J. Macmillan, 1G., 
O. C. Pratt, 1L., and E. R. Buckner, 
1L. J. C. Prizer, ’07, has been ap- 
pointed assistant business manager. 
The officers of the Freshman Debating 
Club for the second half-year are: 
Pres., J. S. Davis; vice-pres., E. R. 
Lewis; see. J. C. Carroll; treas., 
D. Rosenblum ; fifth member of the 
executive committee, E. W. Carman. 
— The Cercle Frangais has elected 
the following officers for next year : 
Pres., E. C. Edson, 06; vice-pres., 
J. Reynolds, Jr., ’07; sec., L. duP. 
Irving, ’07 ; treas., F. M. Gunther, ’07. 
— The Deutscher Verein officers for 
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next year are: Pres., H. Hagedorn, 
Jr., 07 ; vice-pres., J. L. White, 706 ; 
sec., T. W. Knauth, ’07 ; treas., C. E. 
Ware, Jr., 06; fifth member of the 
executive committee, R. L. Hale, ’06. 
Among the lectures given during 
the quarter under the auspices of the 
various student organizations have 
been several on modern political con- 
ditions. J. Johnson, Jr., lectured for 
the Political Club on “ Political Con- 
ditions in New York City, and the 
Subway Tavern.” The Political Club 
also had a lecture by the Hon. Seth 
Low on “ The College Man’s Influence 
in City Politics.” At the Phillips 
Brooks House a course on civic prob- 
lems has been started, and lectures have 
been given by R. A. Woods and W. I. 
Cole, both of the South End House 
University Settlement, in Boston. Un- 
der the auspices of the History Club, 
Nico C. Adossides lectured in Sanders 
Theatre on “ The Sultan and his Gov- 
ernment.” A meeting of men who 
intend to live in Boston after gradua- 
tion was held in the assembly room of 
the Union, when representatives of 
the Good Government Association 
spoke on the possibilities for political 
work in Boston. Of lectures on other 
than political subjects, the most im- 
portant was that delivered in the 
Union by Dr. Grenfell on “ Labra- 
dor.” It aroused a great deal of in- 
terest, and subscriptions were sent in 
toward the maintenance of a “ Har- 
vard bed” at one of Dr. Grenfell’s 
hospitals. There has recently been 
formed an Ethical Society, under the 
auspices of which a series of lectures 
on “The Ethics of the Professions ” 
are being given at the Brooks House. 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89, and L. D. Bran- 
deis, 177, have already lectured be- 
fore the society, and other speakers 
are promised. The officers of the 
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Ethical Society are: Pres. M. R. 
Cohen, 1G. ; vice-pres., D. Pottinger, 
706; sec.-treas., B. Beckhard, ’07; 
member of the executive committee, 
J. A. Harley, 06. The Christian As- 
sociation has elected the following 
officers: Pres., C. H. Sutherland, ’06 ; 
vice-pres., R. H. Lord, ’06; sec., A. 
Perry, 06; treas., A. E. Wood, ’06; 
librarian, R. W. Fernald, ’07. The 
Phillips Brooks House Association has 
elected as officers: Pres., N. Kelley, 
’06 ; vice-pres., A. C. Blagden, ’06 ; 
sec., J. D. White, ’07 ; treas., H. W. 
Nichols, 07. A. A. Ballantine, 1L., 
is president of the Prospect Union. 

The Musical Clubs have elected 
officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: Glee Club. Pres., J. W. Bur- 
den, ’06; vice-pres., W.S. Parker, ’06; 
sec., F. S. Whitney, ’06 ; leader, H. 
B. Sawyer, ’06.— Mandolin Club. 
Pres., J. L. White, ’06; sec., C. J. 
Stevens, ’06; leader, D. W. Streeter, 
707. — Banjo Club. Pres., J. O. Foss, 
’06 ; sec., S. Titeomb,.’06; leader, H. 
W. Paine, ’06. — The Pierian Sodality 
officers are: Pres., H. W. Mills, ’06 ; 
vice-pres., S. F. Strother, ’06; sec., H. 
O. Tilton, ’07 ; treas., R. W. Stearns, 
07; manager, C. M. Hartwell, ’05; 
director, J. T. Fenner, ’05.— E. W. 
Fay is manager of the Freshman 
musical clubs; the Mandolin Club 
officers being: Pres., A. W. Hinkel; 
sec.-treas., E. S. Alexander; leader, 
J.B. Husband. The Freshman Banjo 
Club officers are: Pres., A. Fraser- 
Campbell; sec.-treas., M. B. Whitney ; 
leader, F. J. Zeigler. 

On Feb. 15, shortly after 2 P. M., 
fire broke out on the first floor of the 
north entry of Thayer Hall. An at- 
tempt was at once made to ring in an 
alarm from the box in the rear of 
University Hall, but the alarm did not 
sound; and it appears that the wires 


had in some way been tampered with. 
In consequence, when the Cambridge 
department finally arrived on the 
scene, the flames had spread through 
the whole entry; and all that could be 
done was to confine the fire to one end 
of the building. All the rooms in the 
north entry were burned out ; but, be- 
yond a few broken windows, the rooms 
of the middle entry escaped damage. 
The fire was caused by the ignition of 
a pot of varnish, from which a painter 
was varnishing the grate in Room 50. 
The men whose rooms were burned 
out were at once assigned vacant 
rooms in other College dormitories, 
principally in Conant and Walter 
Hastings. Until after Pres. Eliot’s re- 
turn from Europe, about the first of 
May, nothing was done toward repair- 
ing the burned entry ; but on May 8 
the Corporation decided to restore the 
rooms as they were before the fire. It 
was hoped that the building could be 
remodeled, and fitted with the conven- 
iences of the outside dormitories ; but 
on account of the lack of available 
funds, no changes will be made at 


present. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, 


The University Baseball Team, which, 
alone of the major teams, is always ex- 
pected to be successful, began practice 
on Feb, 14. ‘The prospects at the start 
were exceedingly bright. Of last 
year’s team, which defeated Yale in 
the first and third games of the series, 
all but two — Fischel and Carr—were 
in College, and eligible for the Nine. 
Dr. Nichols was again advisory grad- 
uate coach, and Chesbro and Keeler, 
of the New York American team, were 
on hand to coach the players through 
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the first weeks of practice. T.F. Mur- 
phy, 1L., was appointed field coach. 
When the candidates were called out, 
105 men reported ; but by the Ist of 
March the squad had been cut down 
to 32. Of these, Coburn, Stephenson, 
Randall, Matthews, and McCarty seem 
sure of retaining the positions they held 
last year. For third base, left vacant 
by the graduation of Carr, C. R. Leon- 
ard, ’08, has been the most promising 
candidate. Kernan, who was last year 
shifted from the outfield to second 
base, has gone back to the outfield ; 
and F. W. Kemble, ’08, and W. D. 
Dexter, Jr., 07, have had a close race 
for the position, with Dexter slightly 
in the lead. Up to the Southern trip 
the team had not lost a game; and 
the Southern trip, although two of the 
games had to be canceled on account 
of the protests against Harvard’s play- 
ing a negro on the team, was decidedly 
successful, the team winning all three 
games. The main difficulty has been 
in the development of a substitute 
pitcher; as Coburn cannot be expected 
to pitch all the time. Taylor and 
Castle, of the Junior Class, have been 
the most promising men ; but neither 
of them is a first-class pitcher. The 
scores so far have been as follows: 
April 5. H., 5; U. of Vermont. 0. 
8. H., 8; Trinity, 1. 
11. H., 13; Syracuse, 4. 


15. H., 14; West Point, 2. 
19. H., 23; Carlisle Indians, 2. 


22. H., 5; Williams, 3. 
25. H., 3; Amherst 4. 
27. H., 12; Bates, 1. 
29. H., 3; Dartmouth, 1. 
May 1. H., 6; Andover, 4. 
3. H., 16; Colby, 5. 
6. H., 1; Holy Cross, 6. 
10, H., 5; Cornell, 1. 
13. H., 5; U. of Pennsylvania, 1. 
17. H., 1; Brown, 2. 


20. H., 6; Princeton, 1. 


The Freshman Baseball Team, which 
began its schedule three weeks later 


than the University Nine, was consider- 
ably hampered by the lack of material. 
Comparatively few men reported for 
practice ; and the general average of 
ability seemed rather low. However, 
the team began its schedule with a 
number of victories ; and developed 
unexpectedly well. The results of the 
games played so far are: 

April 26. H. 1908, 6; Noble’s, 2. 

29. H. 1908, 5; Cambridge Latin, 2. 

2. H. 1908, 20; Volkmann’s, 10. 

4. H. 1908, 11; Roxbury Latin, 3. 

6. H. 1908, 6; Groton, 7. 

9. H. 1908, 9; Brookline High, 3. 
11. H. 1908, 9; Stone's, 6. 
20. H. 1908, 20; Pomfret, 3. 

The Leiter Cup Scrub Baseball se- 
ries began on May 2, 18 teams having 
enrolled. The Law School Team was 
defeated by Exeter, 10-5, and by Dean 
Academy, 6-5. The University Sec- 
ond Nine defeated Cambridge Latin, 
11-6. W. M. Van Winkle is manager 
of the Freshman Nine, and A. F. 
Hetherington is assistant manager. — - 
Yale ¢. B. K. defeated Harvard @. B. K. 
17 to 14. 


Baseball Dinner. 


On March 30 the Athletic Associ- 
ation of Harvard Graduates gave a 
dinner at the Hotel Westminster in 
honor of last year’s Baseball Team. 
About 150 men were present, and 
speeches were made by Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, L. A. Frothingham, ’93, 
W. H. Coolidge, ’81, W. T. Reid, Jr., 
701, and C. W. Randall, ’05. Dr. 
Nichols advocated the abolition of the 
present system of graduate coaching, 
urging that the University Team should 
be under the direction of undergradu- 
ates. Mr. Frothingham spoke of the 
necessity of playing “clean ball” 
under all circumstances. The mem- 
bers of the 1904 University Team were 
presented with gold watch-charms, in 
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the form of miniature baseballs. John 
Lowell, ’77, presided. 


Rowing. 

Rowing for the University and Class 
crews beganafter the Midyear period. 
The University squad consisted of the 
men who had been picked in the fall 
for the “ trial eights ;” and when the 
crews went out on the river for the first 
time in the spring, the “trial eights” 
system was kept. Since March 14, 
when the river was first free enough 
from ice to allow the crews to go out, 
the work has gone on steadily. The 
University squad was cut down to 20 
about the first of April, and on April 
12 the trial eights were abandoned, 
and a provisional crew sent out in the 
following order: Stroke, Farley; 7, 
George ; 6, Filley ;5, Kellogg ; 4, Mc- 
Leod ; 3, Flint; 2, Judd; bow, Bur- 
chard. Since then the men have been 
shifted about considerably, and several 
others, among them Lawson, Richard- 
son, Tappan, Shepard, Corlett, and 
Meier, have been tried in the first 
boat. Ina race held with the second 
crew on April 22 the first covered the 
3 miles in about 18 m. and 50 s. 

The Class crews, of which at one 
time there were 13, have been rowing 
regularly since the river has been clear 
of ice. W. Shuebruk, ’02, has been 
coaching the Seniors, G. Bancroft, ’02, 
the Juniors, and W. James, Jr., 1G., 
the Sophomores. G. A. Smith is man- 
ager of the Freshman Crew, and 
K. Howes is assistant manager. The 
race with Yale will take place on Thurs- 
day, June 29. While the Thames was 
frozen over, the course was surveyed, 
and the points for the various signals 
were marked. The shell to be used in 
this year’s race is being built in Cam- 
bridge by Davy, who is also building 
the Yale eight-oar. 


Basketball. [ June, 


Dockep. 


The University Hockey Team for the 
third consecutive time won the inter- 
collegiate hockey championship, de- 
feating Columbia, 5-0, Princeton, 6-5, 
Brown, 15-1, and Yale, 7-1. Har- 
vard thus wins permanent possession 
of the Ceballos Cup, and possession for 
one year of the Stoddard Cup. In the 
final game, with Yale, the University 
players completely outclassed their 
opponents; and after the first few min- 
utes of play the Yale team was forced 
to play almost entirely on the de- 
fensive. 

The summary : 


Harvard. Yale. 
BBs 2 0c can convene ncccenvessesos lLe., Behr 
Callaway, 1.0. ...-scccccccseccscoee l.c. Marcus 
Townsend, l.c............ r.c. Cornell, Dillworth 
DUR. ceGncgn sions sbernndéaenve r.e., Shepard 
Newhall, 6.p...+.000.ccceescccccsccss c.p., Flinn 
oN ee err: p., Feitner 
TERING, Go. « ceneccesccccccscscccoccced g-, Lang 


Score — Harvard, 7 ; Yale, 1. Goals 
— Callaway 3, Pell 3, Wilder, Behr. 
Referee — H. Hornfeck. Time— 20- 
minute halves. 

Not only did the Hockey Team win 
the league championship, but it went 
through the season without losing a 
game. The captain for next year is 
D. A. Newhall, ’06, cover-point on the 
University Team for the last two years. 
The Freshman Hockey Team com- 
pleted their schedule by defeating Rox- 
bury Latin School, 1-0, Melrose High, 
5-0, and the Yale Freshmen, 10-2. 
Thus the season in hockey was in every 
way satisfactory ; and the work of the 
University Team deserves high praise. 


Basketball, 


Until after the game with Yale 
the University Basketball Team had a 
most successful career, winning every 
game ; but the victory over Yale was 
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followed by a decided weakening, and 
game after game was lost. But al- 
though the team failed to win the 
championship, it defeated Yale and 
Pennsylvania, and thus the season 
was on the whole gratifying. The fol- 
lowing men received the basketball 
“H:” J. F. Henderson, 05, C. M. 
Underwood, 3G., M. Murray, ’07, E. 
L. Burnham, ’07, R. F. Griffiths, ’06, 
R. M. Gallagher, 06, W. O. Dapping, 
705, and H. R. Snyder, ’05. The re- 
cord of the season is as follows : 
Jan. 9. H., 16; U. 8. Naval Reserves, 5. 

12. H., 30; M.I. T., 14. 

14. H., 30; U. of Penn., 20. 

19. H., 26; Dartmouth, 19. 

21. H., 47; Amherst, 7. 

26. H., 27; Brown, 10. 

28. H., 27; Andover, 19. 
Feb. 2. H., 42; Boston University, 13. 

11. H., 12; Yale, 10. 

13. H., 22; M. I. T., 13. 

16. H., 7; Holy Cross, 34. 

18. H., 10; Brown, 12. 

22. H., 18; Cornell, 22. 

23. H., 12; Washington Continentals, 24. 

24. H., 13; Colgate, 25. 

25. H., 21; West Point, 11. 


The Freshman Team in the second 
half of its schedule Jost to Melrose 
High, 25-17, and to Andover, 22-8, 
and won from Tufts 1908, 22-11, 
Brown 1908, 30-26, Wellesley High, 
17-7, Dartmouth 1908, 24-23, and 
Yale 1908, 15-13. The following 
Freshmen received their numerals : 
H. V. Amberg, J. Allen, C. Almy, E. 
S. Barber, I.S. Broun, G. M. Dwelley, 
F. B. Hooker, T. G. Sessa, and F. D. 
Utley. The University Team elected 
as captain for next year R. F. Grif- 
fiths, ’06. 


Lacrosse. 


The game of Lacrosse seems to be 
steadily growing in popularity at Har- 
vard ; and more general interest is 
shown in the team than in any previous 
year. The first meeting of candidates 
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was held on March 8, when 41 men 
handed in their names for the Univer- 
sity and Freshman teams. Of last 
year’s team six — Capt. W. A. Phillips, 
05, P. H. Adams, ’05, E. D. Hays, 
05, A. W. Rice, 05, J. O. Bailey, 
06, and S. Smith, 3L.,—are still in 
the University. The team has been 
coached by Capt. Phillips and J. A. 
Sayler, 3L., formerly of Johns Hop- 
kins. Games played up to May 1 re- 
sulted as follows: 
April 15. H., 4; Johns Hopkins, 3. 

17. H., 8; U. of Virginia, 0. 

18. H., 2; Mount Washington Club, 5. 

20. H., 1; Swarthmore, 6. 

22. H., 2; Crescent A. C., 6. 

The interclass games, played in 
April, resulted in a victory for the 
Sophomore team, which defeated the 
Freshmen, 5-1, and the Juniors, 4-0. 


Track. 


The University Track Team began its 
spring work under the same difficulties 
which hampered it last year: the ab- 
sence of good men for the field events, 
and especially for the shot-put and 
hammer-throw. For the track there 
was a large, if for the most part not 
very brilliant, field from which to 
choose. At the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation Handicap Meet, Feb. 11, the 
University was represented by a large 
number of men, but the only points 
secured were won by J.S. Bell, Sp. C., 
and A. C. Cronin,’07, who were second 
and third respectively in the 40-yards 
dash, and by O. F. Rogers, ’08, who 
won third place in the 45-yards high 
hurdles. In the relay races Harvard 
lost both to Yale and to Pennsylvania. 
The Yale race, of nearly two miles, 
was won by Yale in less than record 
time. The Pennsylvania race of 1 
mile was closer, Penn. winning by 8 
yards. The Sophomores won the class 
relay races. The regular work of the 
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track squad began on March 14, with 
about 125 men. This number was 
greatly increased when the squad 
moved to Soldier’s Field at the end of 
March; and when the spring Handicap 
Games took place, about the first of 
May, there were over 300 men on the 
squad. The coaching has been in 
charge of J. G. Lathrop, who has been 
appointed head coach in place of Mr. 
Graham, who is ill. 

The spring Handicap Games brought 
out some excellent new material, but 
the day was cold and windy, and most 
unfavorable to good work. The best 
record was that of L. P. Dodge, ’08, 
who ran the 100-yards dash with a 3- 
yards handicap in 9 4-5 seconds. The 
summary is as follows: 


100-yds. dash. Won by L. P, Dodge, 08, 3 
yds.; second, J. L. Swarts, ’07, 4 yds.; third, W. 
A. Schick, Jr., '05, scratch. Time, 9 45s. 

220-yds. dash. Won by L. P. Dodge, ’08, 4 
yds.; second, E. J. Dives, 06,8 yds.; third, E. 
D. Hamilton, '06, 8 yds. Time, 22 2-5 s. 

440-yds. run. Won by 8. Curtis, ’05, 12 yds.; 
second, W. A. Colwell, 4G., 15 yds.; third, R. H. 
Cox, °05, 12 yds. Time, 52s. 

880-yds. run. Won by C. Brinsmade, ’07, 15 
yds.; second, H. H. Whitman, °06, scratch; 
third, E. 8. Blagden, °08, 15 yds. Time, 2m. 

Mile run. Won by H. M. Turner, ’06, 30 yds.; 
second, W. Minot, ’07, 50 yds.; third, H. H. 
Rowland, °06, 30 yds. Time, 4 m., 38 4-5 s. 

Two-mile run. Won by M. H. Stone, 07, 80 
yds.; second, C. J. Jackman, sL., 120 yds.; third, 
W. G. Howard, ’07, 50 yds. Time, 10 m., 31 
3-5 8. 

120-yds. hurdles. Won by W. Soule, ’06, 2 
yds.; second, R. E. Nason, 2L., 4 yds.; third, H. 
Taylor, ’07, scratch. Time, 17 1-5 s. 

220-yds. hurdles. Won by O. F. Rogers, ’08, 4 
yds.; second, G. 8. Morrison, 3Dn., 4 yds.; third, 
H. Taylor, ‘07, 8 yds. Time, 26 3-5 s. 

Broad jump. Won by W. B. Jordan, ’06, 1 
ft.; second, F. J. W. Ford, 2L., scratch; third, 
W. A. Forbush, °07, 3 ft. Distance, 21 ft., 1 in. 

High jump. Tied for first place: R. E. Crane, 
°05, scratch ; A. Derby, 2L., 2 in.; E. J. Ford, 
05, 2 in.; P. M. Clark, 1L., 2 in.; N. E. Olds, 
05,2 in. Crane awarded first; Derby won toss 
for second. Height, 5 ft., 7 1-2 in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot. Won by L. G. Brooks, 3L., 
3 ft.; second, J. 8. Heilborn, ’07, 4 ft. ; third, C. 
J. Stevens, 06,3 ft. Distance, 38 ft., 3 1-2 in, 

Pole vault. Won by W. P. Henneberry, 


scratch ; second, E. M. Sawyer, 1G., scratch; 
third, A. G. Grant, 07, 6 in. Height, 10 ft., 
6 3-4 in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer. Won by P. O. Mills, 
05, 15 ft.; second, R. H. Oveson, '05, scratch ; 
third, W. W. Thayer, 06, 12 ft. Distance, 119 
ft., 10 in. 


Although the Class Track Games on 
May 8 were held under the best of 
weather conditions, the records made 
were on the whole poor. Again the 
weakness in field events was shown, 
above all in the weights; and the 
number of men who entered for the 
shot-put and hammer-throw was alto- 
gether too small. The meet was won 
by the Juniors, the points being as 
follows : 

1905 1906 1907 1908 


100 yds. dash.......- see 5 1 8 
220 yds. dash........seee 3s 1 6 
440 yds. run........ esses 1 8 
880 yds. run cove 5 64 
BES TUR. ccccccccccccccs 8 1 
2 mile rum.........e+.06 1 8 
120 yds. hurdles......... 1 5 3 
220 yds. hurdles.........- 3 6 
Broad jump..........+++ 8 1 
High jump.......ccccece 9 
BOGOR .< 50 cccecsse cece 4 5 
Pole vault... ......++se06 4 5 
Hammer-throw........- " 6 3 

2% 43 #30 18 

FMinor Sports. 


The minor sports have been flour- 
ishing through the spring, and have 
attracted a comparatively large num- 
ber of men. Association football has 
proved surprisingly successful, and 
three elevens have been practising 
regularly. The first team played a 
tie game with a team from Fort War- 
ren, neither side scoring, and has been 
defeated by the Quincy Football Club, 
7-6, and twice by Haverford, each 
time the score being 1-0. — The Uni- 
versity Cricket Club began its practice 
late in March, and so far has played 
two games, losing to the Lynn Wan- 
derers, 76-51, and to the Providence 
Cricket Club, 86-85.— The Fencing 
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Team has taken part in several tourna- 
ments, the most important being the 
Intercollegiate Fencing Meet, held in 
New York at the end of March. This 
was won by Annapolis, Harvard fin- 
ishing sixth, and Yale seventh. The 
University Team has also taken part in 
two triangular meets, both of which 
were won by the Institute of Techno- 
logy. W. McLeod, ’05, has been re- 
elected captain of the team.— The 
University Gymnastic Team was en- 
tered for the intercollegiate gymnastic 
championship, at Princeton, which was 
won by Columbia. The University 
Team tied for fourth place. The team 
defeated Princeton at Cambridge, 
scoring 29 points to Princeton’s 28 ; 
earlier in the spring it lost to the 
Columbia team, the score being 34 to 
20. C. A. Woodbury, ’06, is captain 
of the team for next year. — The Uni- 
versity Handball Team has had a tri- 
umphant season, defeating Yale and 
Columbia, each by a score of 3 to 0. 
F. G. Perkins, 2L., was captain of the 
team this year, and E. R. Brumley, 
’07, has been chosen captain for next 
year.— The Swimming Team defeated 
Brown at Providence, winning every- 
thing except the water-polo game, 
which went to Brown, 3-0. In the 
meet with Yale, held at Brookline on 
March 30, the University Team was 
defeated by the score of 5-3. Har- 
vard won the relay race by three 
yards, and E. Farley, ’07, won the 100- 
yards dash. Yale won the 50-yards 
dash, the plunge, and the water-polo 
game.—The University Shooting Team 
won the dual shoot with Princeton, 
218-200; Foster, of the Harvard 
Team, shooting 48 birds out of a pos- 
sible 50. — A challenge has been sent 
from the Harvard Yacht Club to the 
Yale Yacht Club for a race, to be held 
after the boat-race. 
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Actes, 


The appointment of W."T. Reid, Jr., 
701, as head coach for the Football 
Team is viewed throughout the student 
body with great satisfaction. Mr. 
Reid has been offered a salary of 
$3500 by the Athletic Committee, 
who were responsible for the follow- 
ing statement in the Crimson: “ As 
this sum would not defray the extra- 
ordinary expenses necessarily incurred 
by him, the committee decided that if 
the graduates should choose to make 
good his losses they would not oppose 
such action.” Mr. Reid arrived in 
Cambridge March 14, and spring foot- 
ball practice began early in April. 
—H. S. Thompson, ’99, has been ap- 
pointed Graduate Treasurer of the 
Athletic Committee for next year. — 
The first of a series of smokers for 
holders of the University “H” took 
place in the Union early in March. 
About 35 men were present, and a 
definite organization, to be known as 
the “’Varsity Club of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” was formed. The officers of 
the new club are — Pres., R. H. Ove- 
son; sec., W. A. Schick, Jr.; treas, 
C. W. Randall, all of the Senior Class. 

H. A. Bellows, 06. 


Athletic Committee Minutes. 
Meeting of Nov. 1, 1904. 


Prof. Hollis discussed plans for im- 
proving more land on Soldier’s Field. 

Graduate Treasurer Ernst presented 
his annual statement of finances. 

Prof. Hollis was authorized to finish 
grading an area large enough for a 
baseball diamond, near the Boat-House, 
on Soldier’s Field. 

Appointments approved : W. F. Gar- 
celon, head coach of the Track Team; 
F. N. Evans, ’05, and E. H. Ball, ’05, 
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manager and assistant manager, of 
the Gymnastic Team; L. M. Thornton, 
05, manager of the Baseball Team ; 
N. Kelley, ’06, assistant manager, and 
G. T. Sugden, ’07, second assistant 
manager of the Baseball Team. 


Meeting of Nov. 7, 1904. 


The question of a coach for the 
University Crew was discussed, and 
also the question of professional 
coaches was taken up. 

Voted that the Chairman appoint the 
sub-committee to enter into negotia- 
tions with Yale, Chairman being mem- 
ber ez officio. 

Voted to authorize the Crew to make 
a contract with Wray, at $2000 per 
year, for a term not exceeding five 
years; Wray’s position to be deter- 
mined from time to time by the cap- 
tain of the University Crew, with the 
approval of this Committee; and that 
F. L. Higginson, Jr., be authorized to 
make such contract with Wray, with 
the understanding that it is to be made 
for three years, if possible. 


Meeting of Nov. 20, 1904. 


Mr. Perkins reported that Higgin- 
son had made a five-year contract with 
Wray, as it was impossible to make a 
three-year contract, Wray not to be 
free during the summers. 

Voted that the manager of the 
Hockey Team be authorized to arrange 
with the manager of the St. Nicholas 
Rink, so that the control of the rink be 
in University hands for all games our 
team may play there. Details to be 
arranged with the Chairman. 

Voted that the Graduate Treasurer 
be authorized to construct a second 
hockey rink. 

Voted that Dr. F. J. Goodridge be 
approved as head coach of the Hockey 
Team. 


Voted that the appointment of R. B. 
Merriman, W. H. Bradley, and F. R. 
Appleton, to compose a Trophy Com- 
mittee, be approved. 

The appointment of J. P. Hazzard 
and M. B. Palmer as manager and as- 
sistant manager respectively of the Uni- 
versity Fencing Team was approved. 

The Chairman was authorized to 
dispose of the Stadium model to any 
Harvard or University club that will 
accept it. 

The Graduate Treasurer was au- 
thorized to spend $1000 in addition to 
the $1000 already given for improve- 
ments on Soldier’s Field. 

The Chairman appointed the fol- 
lowing sub-committee to confer with 
Yale in regard to a new agreement : 
Prof. Coolidge, Mr. Perkins, and 
Mr. Thornton. It was agreed to ask 
Yale to put in the agreement our rule 
in regard to the ineligibility of players 
on semi-professional or so-called Sum- 
mer Ball Nines, each college to rein- 
state any of its members whose case 
may warrant it, and to notify the 
other college of such reinstatement. 
In case of a disagreement between 
the colleges in regard to any one so 
reinstated, the case shall be decided 
by the arbitration committee. 


Meeting of Dec. 14, 1904. 


Voted that the Freshman Basket- 
ball Team be limited to ten games. 

Voted that the election of D. J. 
Hurley as captain of the Football 
Team be approved. 

The Committee on insignia reported 
that they had changed the 2d Weld 
and Newell insignia from W & N to 


HU U 
and 
H 
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Voted that the track management 
be authorized to engage John Graham 
as trainer for the balance of the aca- 
demic year, for not more than the 
salary paid him last year, arrange- 
ments to be made between the Man- 
ager and the Chairman. 

Dr. Nichols reported on the ques- 
tion of trainers and training men for 
college athletics. 


Meeting of Jan. 25, 1905. 


Capt. Filley suggested the pro- 
position to have a boat-race with 
Cornell on the Charles about May 25, 
1905. 

Mr. Ernst reported on our arrange- 
ments with Yale as regards expenses 
for erecting extra seats in the grand 
stand for our games, and suggests 
an arrangement as follows: Harvard 
and Yale to divide the expenses of 
extra seats in Cambridge and in New 
Haven, Harvard to pay one fourth of 
the expenses of extra seats, this being 
equitable because Princeton pays one 
fourth of extra seats in New Haven; 
the basis of the number of perma- 
nent seats to be the capacity of the 
Stadium. 

Prof. Coolidge reported on the con- 
ference with Yale. 

It was reported that a contract with 
Wray had been made for his services 
as Rowing Coach for a term of five 
years. 

Prof. Coolidge reported that Mr. 
White would not be back this year 
and that he wished to tender his re- 
signation as Chairman. Voted that 
Prof. Coolidge be elected Chairman 
of the Committee. 

The appointments of W. B. Graves 
as assistant manager of the Track 
Team, of F. B. Hooker, Jr., and S. R. 
Harlow, as manager and assistant 
manager of the Freshman Basketball 
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Team, and of F. A. Goodhue, ’06, and 
H. S. Vanderbilt, ’07, as manager and 
assistant manager of the Football 
Team were approved. 

Voted that the manager of the Base- 
ball Team be authorized to engage 
Keeler and Chesbro to help coach the 
team this spring. 

The Baseball Team schedule was 
accepted. 

Voted that the athletic teams be 
allowed to play practice games where 
no gate money is charged and of which 
no public announcement is made, to be 
allowed at the discretion of the Chair- 
man. 

Voted that the manager of the Crew 
be allowed to arrange a race with 
Cornell to be held in Cambridge in 
May. 

The Freshman Hockey Team sched- 
ule was approved. 


Meeting of Feb. 16, 1905. 


Mr. A. Brooks stated the ideas and 
aims of the Association Football Or- 
ganization. 

Letters read from the Secretary of 
the Handball Association asking for 
recognition as a minor sport, and for 
insignia. 

The appointment of F. B. Webster, 
3S, as assistant manager of the Gym- 
nastic Team, was approved. 

The schedules of the Harvard Fene- 
ing Team and of the Swimming Team 
were approved. 

Voted that the vote passed Oct. 13 
be amended to read: No man will be 
allowed to represent the University in 
more than two of the three periods of 
sport. 

The nominations of Dr. E. H. Nichols 
as Graduate Adviser and Mr. T. F. 
Murphy as Field Coach of the Baseball 
Team, were approved. 

Voted that the Committee approve 
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the appointment of William T. Reid, 
Jr., as Head Coach of the Football 
Team for the year 1905 on the terms 
in his letter of Feb. 1, 1905, to Dr. 
Nichols, and appropriate the sum of 
$3500 for his salary as such coach. 

Voted that the raising of any money 
necessary to meet the extraordinary 
expenses of Wm. T. Reid, Jr., as coach 
up to the amount of $3500 in addition 
to his salary be and hereby is approved 
on condition that the money so raised 
be paid out by the Graduate Treasurer, 
but no special privileges be allowed to 
the subscribers. 


Meeting of March 15, 1905. 


The following appointments were 
approved: F. R. Appleton, ’07, Second 
Assistant Manager of the University 
Crew; G. Smith, ’08, Manager of the 
Freshman Crew; N. L. Tilney, ’06, 
Manager of University Cricket Team; 
H. L. Warren, ’06, Assistant Manager 
of University Cricket Team; P. H. 
Daggett, 07, Assistant Manager of the 
Association Football Team. 

The schedules of the Association 
Football Team and of the Lacrosse 
Team were approved. 

Voted that the appointment of J. G. 
Lathrop as Trainer of the Track 
Team be approved. 

Voted that the Captain of the Uni- 
versity Crew be allowed to send a 
crew selected from among the Class 
crews to the American Henley Regatta 
at Philadelphia, on May 27, provided 
that a race can bearranged with Class 
crews from other universities and 
colleges, with the understanding that 
the cost of the trip does not exceed 
$250, unless the Chairman shall see 
fit to extend the amount; the arrange- 
ments of the trip to be satisfactory to 
the Chairman. 

Voted that the petition of the Cricket 


Team, that their debt be abolished, 
should not be granted. 

Voted that Mr. H. S. Thompson be 
appointed Graduate Manager for the 
following year. 

Voted that the action of the Special 
Committee be approved in accepting 
the following statements for the Dual 
Agreement: 

“Any trivial or merely technical violation of 
these rules shall be judged on its merits by the 
Committee of the university where the man is a 
candidate, and the Committee of the other uni- 
versity notified ; the matter still to be open for 
reference to the Arbitration Committee in case 
the other university so desires.” 

‘*Any student who has played ball on any 
nine outside his college organization must de- 
monstrate to the Committee’s satisfaction that he 
has lived up to the above provisions.”’ 

Voted that the Chairman be author- 
ized to sign the agreement as to ex- 
pense of temporary seats, provided the 
suggestions of the Committee be in- 
serted in the agreement. 

Voted that the Chairman and Grad- 
uate Manager be authorized to have 
constructed on Holmes Field as many 
more Tennis Courts as circumstances 
allow. 

‘oted that the sum required to be 
raised by the Track Team be reduced 
from $2500 to $2000. 


Meeting of April 5, 1905. 

The schedules of the Handball 
Team, of the Association Football, and 
of the Freshman Baseball, were ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the Varsity Crew Man- 
agement be allowed tosend a four-oar 
crew to the American Henley, at a 
maximum expense of $100. 

Voted to authorize the ’Varsity 
Crew Management to engage Rice for 
three months at the same salary as 
formerly. 

The Track Team schedule was ap- 
proved. 
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Voted to authorize the Trophy Room 
Committee to expend a sum not ex- 
ceeding $250 in moving the trophies to 
the Union. 

Voted that McMasters be reengaged 
for two years at the same salary. 

Voted that on or after May 1, 1905, 
no man be allowed to go to a training- 
table for more than one week, unless 
he has filed a bond with sufficient se- 
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curity with the Graduate Treasurer for 
such a sum as the Graduate Treasurer 
shall estimate to cover his bill. 

Voted that the price a man pays per 
week for training-table board shall 
be calculated on the basis of what he 
has paid weekly for the three pre- 
vious months, this rule to take effect 
at the beginning of the next college 
year. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The following program was ar- 
ranged for the 9th annual meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs held in 
Louisville on Friday and Saturday, 
May 26 and 27, 1905. 

Friday evening, May 26, at 8 p.m. 
“ Smoker.’* Roof Garden at The New 
Seelbach, 4th & Walnut sts. 

Saturday, May 27, 8 to 10 am. 
Registration of Delegates and Visit- 
ors: The New Seelbach. 9 a.m. 
Meeting of the Council: The New 


Seelbach. 10 a.m. Business Session : 
Address by Pres. Eliot. Assembly 
Hall, The New Seelbach. 12.30 p.m. 


Lunch: At the Country Club, given 
by the “Yale Alumni Association of 
Louisville” to the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; cars will leave 3d & Walnut 
sts. at 12 o’clock. 2.30 to 5.30 P.m. 
Business Session. Woman’s Club, 
1312 Fourth st. 

7.30 p.M. Dinner: Galt House, First 
and Main sts. 

The Headquarters of the meeting 
will be The New Seelbach, 4th and 
Walnut sts. Arrangements have been 
made for rooms at moderate prices 


both at The New Seelbach and at the 


Galt House. The dinner will be given 
at the Galt House Saturday evening. 
Delegates and visitors will kindly 
notify the Secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of Kentucky, Mr. Percy 
N. Booth, Kenyon Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, of accommodations 
desired. 

President Eliot will be one of our 
guests, and it is hoped that he will be 
welcomed at this first meeting south 
of the Ohio River by a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering of Harvard men 
from every part of the country. It is 
particularly desired that as many del- 
egates as possible will arrive in time 
for the “ smoker ” Friday evening. 

Constituent Clubs. St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Minnesota, Milwaukee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Cincinnati, Omaha, 
Rocky Mountain, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Central Ohio, Kansas City, 
Seattle, Keene, N. H., Spokane, Phil- 
adelphia, New Jersey, Cleveland, 
Michigan. 

B. B. Huntoon, ’56, 
Pres. Harvard Club of Ky. 


CHICAGO. 


The Club held its 48th annual din- 
ner on Feb. 21. The speakers were 
as follows : W. H. Rand, Jr., Harvard 
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Club of New York ; Frederic Greeley, 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy ; Benjamin Carpenter, Associated 
Harvard Clubs; Henry B. Mason, 
Yale ; M. D. Follansbee, On The Cir- 
cuit. Toastmaster, Kellogg Fairbank. 

Following is a complete list of the 
members of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago for the year 1904-05: W. W. 
Dixon, ’00, Ed. M. Switzer, ’01, Eads 
Switzer, 03, M. J. Wentworth, ’68, 
Fred Burlingham, ’91, F. I. Carpen- 
ter, ’85; J. F. Porter, 95, A. Dyren- 
forth, 96, Lockwood Honoré, ’88, Kay 
Wood, ’92, S. S. Greeley, 44, C. L. 
Capen, ’69, M. Nelson, Jr., ’91, C. E. 
Bacon, 96, C. A. Follensbee, 67, H. 
Bartholomae, Jr., 93, F. P. Fisher, 
48, Anthony Hunt, ’03, C. B. Pike, 
93, J. C. Glesner, 94, F. A. Fergu- 
son, ’83, Charles Daniels, ’78, Gardi- 
ner Willard, ’69, George Burry, ’74, 
W. C. Hibbard, Jr., 92, Bruno Swill, 
701, Julius Swill, ’00, Robert Cary, 
’90, T. S. Howland, ’88, Henry Hooper, 
65, H. E. Miles, ’84, S. W. Willix, 
O. A. Olmsted, ’82, Henry Brett, ’69, 
Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, Blewett Lee, 
’87, Ed. P. Dowes, ’01, J. C. Bartlett, 
00, E. V. Dexter, 97, Charles L. Mix, 
90, J. W. Mack, ’87, S. E. Farwell, 
’93, J. D. Bradley, ’86, R. F. Howe, 
84, S. A. Carlisle, 94, T. Taylor, Jr., 
85, D. S. Bobb, 03, W. A. Haskell, 
66, L. S. Hubbard, ’72, E. L. Baker, 
91, L. P. Scoville, ’80, Ed. Euston, 
’00, Russel Tyson, ’90, J. M. Manley, 
F. O. Lyman, ’71, J. C. Wood, ’81, F. 
A. Delano, ’85, Merritt Starr, ’81, W. 
M. R. French, ’64, J. A. Capps, ’95, 
B. Chandler, ’00, B. M. Davis, ’93, C. 
Sturgis, ’82, Joseph Leiter, 91, H. P. 
Wilber, R. T. Lincoln, 64, G. B. Dun- 
bar, ’82, W.H. L. Bell, Potter Palmer, 
dJr., 98, G. T. Otis, 04, N. Neff, ’92, 
A. D. Crilly, ’00, F. P. Eldridge, ’88, 
C. A. Coolidge, 81, M. D. Hull, ’89, 


W.S. Dunham, ’00, M. L. Willard, ’75, 
Pierce Anderson, 92, J. H. Wigmore, 
83, A. E. McCordic, ’89, Frank Ham- 
lin, 84, Rock. King, ’74, Burt. Walker, 
790, Leverett Thompson, ’92, J. P. 
Hall, ’97, D. Fairbank, ’99, C. W. An- 
drews, ’79, Cecil Barnes, ’04, E. C. 
Fechheimer, ’92, C. S. Thornton, ’72, 
Franklyn Wyman, ’86, A. B. Schaff- 
ner, 95, Geo. E. Foss, ’85, C. J. Ham- 
bleton, ’04, L. S. Burton, Jr., ’02, M. 
F. Gilbert, ’69, A. L. Horst, ’00, John 
Flint, 98, A. W. Green, 63, H. J. 
Dunbaugh, 700, H. G. Keays, ’87, W. 
E. Furness, 60, T. N. Metcalf, ’04, 
Ben. Carpenter, 88, A. A. Sprague, 
Jr., J.J. Pickham, ’00, F. H. Gade, ’93, 
H. W. Magill, ’86, C. E. Bartley, ’89, 
Ayres Boal, 00, A. G. Fay, ’99, H. J. 
Cox, 84, N. G. Gordon, H. S. Boutell, 
76, Elias Mayer, ’00,G. A. Webster, 
87, Percival Manchester, ’93, E. Mac- 
Veagh, ’95, M. E. Furbush, ’00, H. H. 
Martin, ’80, R. D. Crane, 3d, 04, 
Bradshaw Egan, ’04, Wm. Burry, ’74, 
H. L. Beyer, ’02, E. J. James, ’78, 
E. F. Millard, 99, H. A. de Windt. 
’81, C. B. Boreland, ’01, W. R. Page, 
’64, E. Manly, ’87, Wm. Boyden, ’86, 
Geo. E, Adams, 60, Howard Coonley, 
’99, Geo. Higginson, Jr., ’87, A. F. 
Stevenson, 95, Wm. R. Odell, ’89, 
Fred. Brugges, ’98, E. T. Grundlach, 
01, Bruce Borland, ’01, G. M. McCon- 
nell, 01, R. D. Stephens, ’96, Wm. W. 
Case, ’79, Wm. R. Dickinson, 99, Wm. 
D. Raynie, ’74, M. Field, Jr., ’91, E. 
L. Kenyon, ’90, Jos. P. Cobb, 00, W. 
M. Scudder, 99, R. W. Holmes, ’92, 
R. H. Arms, ’90, A. R. Sheriff, ’96, 
W. S. Gierasch, ’02, J. L. Laughlin, 
73, F. B. Daniels, ’71, Ralph Isham, 
89, J. R. Faroded, ’96, D. H. Burn- 
ham, ’93, Hubbard Carpenter, ’97, W. 
N. Stearns, 93, H. L. Prescott, ’94, 
Frank W. Blatchford, ’99, Herman 
Page, ’88, H. C. Ingrain, 04, Carl E. 
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Ingram, ’04, F. R. Dickinson, ’03, 
Walter Ayer, 93, H. M. Hubbard, 
82, G. W. Brown, ’84, Morrill Dunn, 
93, R. P. Dana, ’00, R. J. Jones, ’90, 
C. O. Young, 93, Henry Schofield, ’87, 
J. F. Holland, ’85, C. E. Davis, ’83, 
L. Fairbank, 02, J. H. S. Lee, 796, 
W. N. Cottrell, 93, J. McNeil, ’99, 
W. MeNeil, ’01, Clifford Mitchell, ’75, 
W. S. Clough, 00, J. L. White, ’03, 
C. J. Forbes, Jr., F. S. Churchill, ’86, 
W. K. Otis, ’98, W. D. Eaton, 02, W. 
W. Hoyt, ’98, F. A. Lackner, ’01, M. 
D. Follansbee, 92, R. B. Ennis, ’83, 
Elmer Schlesinger, 00, G. W. Water- 
man, 89, Wm. Healy, Jr., 00, Ed- 
win Balmer, 703, W. B. Holmes, 96, 
W. C. Leonard, Jr., 03, R. M. Rolo- 
son, 02, G. R. Taylor, 03, David 
Fales, Jr., 97, S. W. Miller, ’85, J. A. 
Keith, ’99, 
Ayres Boal, ’00, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Harvard Union on Feb. 9, 
25 secretaries being represented. The 
guests were : W. R. Thayer, ’81, editor 
of The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
and S. N. Hinckley, secretary of 
1905. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year : H. M. Williams, 
85, member of the executive com- 
mittee ; A. J. Garceau, ’91, secretary ; 
John Woodbury, ’80, assumes the 
chairmanship of the Association as 
secretary of the class having its 25th 
anniversary. 

The committee appointed at the an- 
nual meeting in 1904 made its final 
report on Class Reports. It was voted 
to accept this report and to embody it 
in a circular which should be sent to 
the Secretaries. Copies of this report 
have been sent to all the Secretaries. 
The Secretary has other copies and 


will be pleased to send them on appli- 
cation. 

The Chairman asked those present 
how many had received authority of 
their Class Committee to subscribe to 
the fund to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the Alumni Association, ac- 
cording to a vote passed by the Associ- 
ation at the meeting on June 15, 1904. 
14 Secretaries replied in the affirm- 
ative. Several others said that they 
had not as yet submitted the propo- 
sition to their Class Committees, but 
were in favor of the subscription. 
Many others, not present, had already 
written the Secretary of the Associ- 
ation giving their consent to the plan. 

The Alumni Association has been 
informed of the results of the two 
meetings of the Class Secretaries, and 
the Treasurer, Mr. Albert Thorndike, 
has sent notices to all the Classes with 
gratifying results. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The Alumni Association will meet 
as usual at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on 
Monday, June 26, 1905, at 6 p.m. for 
the 34th annual banquet. In the 
morning, beginning at 9 o’clock, at the 
Department Building on North Grove 
St., Boston, Alumni Day will be ob- 
served for the ninth consecutive year, 
and it isdesired that graduates, friends, 
and all persons interested in the Dental 
School will attend. The work of the 
School, which includes the three classes, 
will be shown, by models, specimens, 
and by patients being present. A 
special feature of last year was the 
showing of work in the Medical School; 
this will be greatly enhanced by Prof. 
Porter’s work in Physiology, D. H. 
Carlton Smith’s in Dental Chemistry, 
Prof. Minot’s in Histology, and Prof. 
Ernst’s in Bacteriology. Clinics and 
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demonstrations will be the usual fea- 
ture of the second and third classes. 

On Commencement morning, Wed- 
nesday, June 28, the usual spread 
will be served in one of the College 
buildings at Cambridge. The com- 
mittee on spread is as follows: A. H. 
St. C. Chase, d’96, Everett, chairman ; 
H. De W. Cross, d 96, Boston; Robert 
Whitehill, d ’01, Cambridge. 

Early in the year the council ap- 
pointed the following committee on 
Harvard Dental School : W. P. Cook, 
d ’81, Boston, chairman; Robert 
Whitehill, d 01, Cambridge; Charles 
W. Rodgers, d ’01, Dorchester. The 
following committee on nominations 
and election of officers was appointed 
by the president: A. H. Stoddard, d’87, 
Boston, chairman; H. W. Hardy, d’96, 
Boston; C.G. Pike, d ’01, Boston, sec. 
This committee have reported the 
election by mail ballot of the following 
officers for the ensuing year, beginning 
June 26: Pres., N.A. Stanley, d ’84, 
New Bedford; vice-pres., A. W. El- 
dred, d ’90, Worcester; sec., W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, Boston; treas., H. 
De W. Cross, d 96, Boston; executive 
committee (for two years), A. A. 
Libby, d ’99, Boston. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting will be held on 
Tuesday before Commencement, June 
27, in the chapel of the School at 10 
A.M. There will be the business meet- 
ing and the election of officers, to be 
followed by the necrologist, the Rev. S. 
B. Stewart, who has just resigned his 
pastorate at Lynn, after a settlement 
of 40 years. The Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, of King’s Chapel, Boston, will 
deliver the address. 

The annual dinner will be served at 
the Harvard Union after the morning 


meeting. The president of the Alumni 
Association, the Rev. W. H. Lyon, of 
Brookline, will preside, and brief 
speeches will be made by the Presi- 
dent of the University, the Dean of 
the Divinity School, the Rev. John C. 
Perkins, of Portland, Maine, the Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, of All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury, and Col. T. W. Higginson of 
Cambridge. - 
Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


The annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation will be held at 12 m. on Tuesday, 
June 27, in the office of the Treasurer, 
Room 517, No. 53 State St., Boston. 
Election of officers. 


W. H. Wade, ’81, Treas. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. 


After several preliminary meetings 
for organization the University Club 
of Honolulu actually began life on 
Feb. 1, 1905, when the club-house was 
opened with appropriate ceremonies. 
The club is fortunate in having secured 
the building formerly known as Hotel 
Clifton, a centrally located, attractive, 
and well arranged house, admirably 
adapted for club purposes. Beside 
the main house a number of cottages 
provide bedrooms for non-resident 
members. 


, The Club started with 100 charter 


members. 17 of these were Harvard 
men, and oddly enough, the Yale men 
also numbered 17. The first Board of 
Governors was made up as follows : 
Pres., A. S. Hartwell, Harvard ’58 ; 
vice-pres., A. Gartley, Annapolis ; 
treas., J. R. Galt, Yale; sec., A. F. 
Judd, Yale ; F. H. Humphris, H. P. 
Benson, U. of Cal., and M. F. Prosser, 
Columbia. 

During February and March Messrs. 
Hartwell, Judd, and Prosser re- 
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signed from the Board of Governors, 
their places being filled respectively 
by F. R. Day, Michigan ; S. M. Ballou, 
Harvard ’93, and D. W. Anderson. 

Following are the names of the 
charter members who are Harvard 
men: A. S. Hartwell, 58, D. L. With- 
ington, ’74, W. R. Castle, [L. S. ’73], 
J. T. Crawley, 90, P. L. Horne, ’92, 
S. M. Ballou, ’93, R. 'S. Hosmer, a ’94, 
E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, A. S. Knudsen, 
96, S. H. Derby, ’99, A. F. Griffiths, 
’99, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, H. G. 
Spencer, Sp. ’03, A. F. Afong, Sp. ’03, 
R. W. Atkinson, W. F. Dillingham, 
and W. A. Love. 

Up to April 1, two more Harvard 
men have become members of the 
club: E. A. Knudsen, ’94, and C. H. 
Smith, [ ’99-’00]. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94. 


KEENE, N. H. 


The Harvard Club of Keene held a 
smoker May 5, with the following 14 
members present: H. S. Mackintosh, 
760; J. L. Seward, ’68; W. H. Elliott, 
72; C. B. Elder, /’80; T. W. Harris, 
84; J. B. Hyland, m ’84; Bertram 
Ellis, ’84; J. J. Colony, ’85; H. K. 
Faulkner, m’85; Arthur Faulkner, ’86; 
J. C. Faulkner, ’86; R. E. Faulkner, 
90; H. S. Rowe, ’97; L. L. Whitney, 
’98.— It was voted to act favorably 
upon the application for membership 
in the Associated Harvard Clubs of the 
Club of Eastern Illinois, and the Buf- 
falo, Alabama, Philadelphia, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, and Cleveland Clubs. 
— It was voted to thank Prof. A. B. 
Hart for representing the Keene Club 
at the meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dec. 10, 1904.—The Rev. C. B. 
Elder, who was to remove to Worces- 
ter, within a few days, expressed the 
pleasure he had enjoyed in attending 
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the meetings of the Club, and his re- 
gret in leaving its active membership. 
Mr. Elder will remain an honorary 
member. There was no other speak- 
ing. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting of the Law- 
rence Scientific School Association 
will be held in University Hall on 
Commencement Day, June 28, 1905, 
at-1 pm. A luncheon will be pro- 
vided for members of the Association 
in University Hall immediately after 
the close of the Commencement exer- 
cises in Sanders Theatre. 

The Lawrence Scientific School As- 
sociation dinner will be held probably 
at Hotel Vendome, corner of Dart- 
mouth St. and Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, on the evening of Commence- 
ment Day, June 28. Fuller notice of 
this dinner will be sent by mail when 
the arrangements have been com- 
pleted. All members of the Law- 
rence Scientific School Association, 
and all former students of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, are invited to 
subscribe to the dinner. Arrange- 
ments will be made to have a discus- 
sion of the topic, “The Future of the 
Lawrence Scientific School,” at the 
dinner. 

J. L. Love, p ’90, Sec. 


LOWELL. 


The Club held its 5th annual dinner 
at the Yorick Club on March 3, with 
about 35 members present, and Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, and J. J. Storrow, 
’85,as guests. Judge Frederick Law- 
ton, ’74, the vice-president of the 
Club, presided, and the speakers were 
the guests and F. B. Greenhalge, ’98, 
and J. J. Rogers, 04. As the dinner 
was held on the eve of Pres. Roose- 
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velt’s inauguration, a congratulatory 
telegram expressing the Club’s wishes 
for a prosperous term was sent him. 
The following officers for 1905 were 
unanimously elected: Pres., Hon. G. 
F. Richardson, ’50; vice-pres., Hon. 
Frederick Lawton, ’74; treas., J. F. 
Preston, 83; sec., G. H. Spalding, 
96 ; executive committee, J. A. 
Nesmith, ’81, chairman, Rev. C. T. 
Billings, ’84, George Stevens, ’90. 
Geo. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On May 6, a meeting was held at the 
Minneapolis Club. Besides the active 
members Dr. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, was 
present after an absence from the state 
of several months. The secretary read 
letters from Theodore Sedgwick, ’86, 
vice-president of the Club, and Pres. 
Droppers of the University of South 
Dakota, ’87, regretting their absence 
from the meeting. The announce- 
ments pertaining to the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Louisville 
on May 26 and 27 were then read, and 
the president was authorized to appoint 
delegates from this Club. R. G. 
Brown, ’84, was then elected member 
of the council of the Clubs. He in- 
formed the Club what matters had 
been discussed at the Indianapolis 
meeting, and his report led to a lively 
discussion of these subjects, particu- 
larly the questions whether the College 
course should be shortened to three 
years and whether the tuition fee 
should be raised. An informal vote 
showed an even division of opinion on 
the former question and a decided ma- 
jority in favor of the present fee. The 
meeting then adjourned to the lunch- 
table, but the discussion on these two 
subjects was continued in smaller 
groups until the hour of leaving. 

Henry B. Wenzell, '75, Sec. 
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MUNICH. 

On Jan. 1 a small band of Harvard 
men who happened to be in Munich at 
the same time organized themselves 
as “The Harvard Club of Munich,” 
the object of the Club being to have a 
dinner and celebrate thereby the glory 
of our Alma Mater, and to rejoice 
together that we were Harvard men. 
The occasion was an unqualified suc- 
cess. There were present represent- 
atives of the Classes of ’97, ’98, ’02, 
and ’04, one member of the Faculty, 
Prof. Hanus, and several graduates 
of other universities. The room was 
decorated with Harvard and American 
flags, there were appropriate toasts, 
speeches, and songs, and a cablegram 
was sent to carry the greetings of the 
assembled company to Pres. Eliot. 

H. H. Richards, ’98. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The new building is progressing, 
and it is expected that the Club can 
open in a few weeks’ time. It is 
planned to occupy the club-house 
without waiting for Harvard Hall to 
be completed. It will probably be 
well along in the summer before the 
Hall is finished. This prevents the 
holding of the Admissions Examina- 
tions to the College in this Hall, which 
had been planned at the request of the 
authorities at Cambridge. However, 
another year we shall hope to be able 
to be of use in this way. 

The annual meeting is to be post- 
poned till we get into the new club- 
house, though the nominating com- 
mittee have selected as candidates 
the following: Pres., A. G. Fox, ’69 ; 
vice-pres. H. S. Van Duzer, ’75; 
treas., D. I. Mackie, ’83; sec., T. W. 
Slocum, ’90. For board of managers, 
to serve until May, 1908: C. S. Fair- 
child, 63, C. G. Kidder, 72, A. G. 
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Hodges, ’74, F. L. Eldridge, ’82, J. G. 
King, ’89. For the committee on 
admissions, to serve until May, 1908 : 
R. B. Moffat, ’83, J. L. Wilkie, ’87, 
A. N. Hand, ’90, A. C. Train, ’96, L. 
P. Marvin, ’98, Nelson Fairchild, ’01, 
F. D. Roosevelt, 04. 

The formal celebration of the new 
club-house will be held some time in 
the fall, after the house gets running 
smoothly, and Harvard Hall is avail- 
able. It is hoped that this will be a 
rousing celebration, and attended not 
only by members here, but by Har- 
vard men from all over the country. 

The non-resident membership has 
very largely increased of late — men 
realizing that the $10 a year annual 
dues, with the privileges of the club- 
house, situated conveniently to the 
Grand Central Station, is a good in- 
vestment ; especially in view of the 
20 bedrooms, which are to be kept 
exclusively for non-resident members, 
if there is sufficient demand from this 
class to keep them occupied. The 
bedrooms have been furnished by con- 
tributions from various classes, and 
are dedicated to the following : ’53, ’55, 
57, ’59, 63, ’67, 69, ’72, ’75, °77, ’84, 
85, ’86, ’89, 90, ’92, 93, ’94, ’97, ’00. 
Photographs and souvenirs of the dif- 
ferent classes will be gathered in these 
rooms. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


OHIO, CENTRAL. 


The 6th annual dinner and meet- 
ing of the Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio were held at the Chittenden 
Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 10, 1905. Prof. 
Josiah Royce, Gov. M. T. Herrick, 
and Pres. W. O. Thompson, of Ohio 
State University, were the guests of 
the Club. Of the 35 active members 
which the Club now has, these were 
present: C.L, Arnold; A. P. Butter- 


worth, 89; W. R. Copeland, ’92; S. 
C. Derby, 66; H. L. Gilbert, ’88 ; 
Rev. Washington Gladden; T. H. 
Haines, p 98; Parmely Herrick, ’04; 
W. N. King, ’71; Herbert Osborn; 
E. A. Reed, 92; J. W. Rice, ’91; 
H. L. Scarlett; W. H. Siebert, ’89; 
G. H. Stewart, 68; K. D. Swartzel; 
H. C. Taylor, 67; C. S. Vandenbark, 
94; and Dr. G. B. Viles, ’92. 

A committee of three was appoint- 
ed to provide a smoker at the Christ- 
mas holidays for men now in the 
University from the central part of 
Ohio. Officers for the next year were 
elected as follows: Pres., Hon. W. 
T. Spear; vice-pres., H. L. Gilbert, 
’88; sec. and treas., T. H. Haines, p '98, 
Ohio State University. 

H. L. Gilbert, ’88, responded to our 
customary leading toast, “Fair Har- 
vard,” with some interesting reminis- 
cences of his college days. Prof. Royce 
spoke of the recent international alli- 
ance of Harvard with the University 
of Berlin, tracing this in somewhat 
humorous fashion from the famous 
visit of Prince Henry. He also spoke 
of the proposed alliance with the 
Institute of Technology. He proposed 
to the Club the desirability of provid- 
ing scholarships even though inform- 
al and of only temporary foundation, 
as a mode of great service both to the 
University and the community, point- 
ing out that such men as showed 
scholarship and character in high 
school and college work, when they do 
find means of getting a higher educa- 
tion, often come back to their home 
community as valuable teachers. And 
such men often can accept a scholar- 
ship from a club, when they would not 
be willing to accept the same from an 
individual. Gov. Herrick spoke for 
the commonwealth and Dr. Thompson 


for the State University. W.N. King, 
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71, spoke of “Some University Pro- 
blems from the Standpoint of an Old 
Grad.” Dr. Washington Gladden 
spoke of ‘“‘ The Harvard Union.” 

The Club is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, having 35 active members. This 
is an increase of 10 in the past year. 

T. H. Haines, p ’98, Sec. 


READING, PA. 


The 2d annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Club was held at the 
Mineral Springs Hotel, this city, on 
New Year’s Eve, Dec. 31, 1904, with 
17 Harvard men present. During the 
past year the Club has conducted an 
active campaign of education on the 
advantages of Harvard, and to this 
end has placed all the University pub- 
lications, official and otherwise, in the 
Boys’ High School and the Reading 
Library. A sign of what may be 
termed the Harvard “ naissance”’ in 
Berks County is the fact that last year 
more Reading men received degrees 
at Harvard than at Yale, Princeton, 
and Cornell together. 

At the dinner J. M. Frame, ’00, 
was toastmaster, and these gentlemen 
responded, as follows: F. W. Nicolls, 
92, “The Mission of the Harvard 
Club;” C.S. Foss, ’96, “The Harvard 
System in English;” E. J. Dives, ’06, 
‘International Athletics; ” Oliver 
Lentz, ’97, “ The Bilious Man at Har- 
vard;” and J. H. Bridenbaugh, ’02, 
“The Harvard Law School and Prac- 
tice at the Reading Bar.” 

These officers were elected for 1905: 
Pres., F. W. Nicolls, ’92; vice-pres., 
F. S. Livingood, 76; sec., W. A. Heiz- 


mann, 04; treas., Oliver Lentz, ’97,. 


and 5th member of the executive 
committee, J. M. Frame, ’00. 
William A. Heizmann, ’04, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Harvard Club of Rhode Island 
held its annual meeting at the Univer- 
sity Club in Providence on March 27. 
Prof. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., 93, attended 
as the representative of the College, 
and gave an admirable account of what 
is going on at Cambridge, among 
alumni, faculty, and undergraduates. 
He touched on nearly all the topics in 
which those present were interested, 
excepting the proposed Harvard-Tech- 
nology alliance. This subject was, 
however, taken up by Mr. J. R. Free- 
man, one of the Technology corpora- 
tion, who explained, so far as possible, 
what it is desired to accomplish, and 
the difficulties in the way of any satis- 
factory arrangement. 

The recent death of Dr. E. L. Cun- 
ningham, the last survivor of the fa- 
mous Class of ’29, was commemorated 
by an In Memoriam card showing his 
portrait, with verses from two of 
Holmes’s poems written for the annual 
reunions of ’29. The Secretary ex- 
plained the significance of these verses, 
and told of the close interest which Dr. 
Cunningham always manifested in the 
Club and in everything that advanced 
the fame of the College. Prof. J. H. 
Appleton of Brown University brought 
the greetings of the local institution 
and spoke of the close relationship 
oftentimes existing between them. At 
the close of the formal speaking, the 
members gathered about the piano, 
where Goulding, Gr. ’01, led a rehear- 
sal of the contents of the Harvard 
Song Book. 

The officers reelected for the ensu- 
ing year are: Pres., E. D. Pearce, ’71; 
vice-pres.. O. W. Huntington, ’81; 
treas., R. M. Franklin, 91; cor. sec., 
G. P. Winship, ’93; secretary for 
Providence, G. W. Latham, ’93; Secre- 
tary for Newport, Frederick Bradley, 
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d ’86; librarian, W. W. Covell, ’92; 
poet, W. W. Bailey. 
G. P. Winship, ’93, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


The members of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Harvard Club met for the 20th 
annual dinner, on Feb. 25, at Colorado 
Springs. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Club, but in accordance 
with the resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed at the previous dinner, the ban- 
quet was held outside of Denver on 
the ground that the many Harvard 
men in Colorado Springs were entitled 
to be hosts at least as often as once 
each fifth of a century. The El Paso 
Club very kindly offered the privileges 
of the club-house and the use of the 
dining-rooms to the Club on that date, 
and accordingly the Secretary within a 
reasonable time before the date set for 
the dinner sent out a notice, in re- 
ponse to which Harvard men from all 
over the state to the number of 30 
assembled in the library of the El Paso 
Club at the appointed time. The busi- 
ness meeting was called together by 
President B. H. Giles, Sp. ’89, at 7 
o’clock. In accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the president of the Associat- 
ed Harvard Clubs, it was unanimously 
resolved that the Club join with other 
Western Harvard clubs in presenting 
as their candidate for Overseer, Fred- 
eric A. Delano, ’85, of Chicago. The 
following officers were then unani- 
mously elected : Pres., Dr. O. J. Pfeif- 
fer, m ’84, Denver ; vice-pres., C. W. 
Purington, 93, Denver ; sec. and treas., 
D. F. Carpenter, ’00, Colorado Springs. 
These with H. F. May, ’81, and C. N. 
Smith, ’98, both of Denver, constitute 
the executive committee. The Secre- 
tary pointed out that no member of the 
Club had ever attended a single meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs ; 
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that the next annual meeting of the 
latter organization was set for the last 
of May in Louisville, Ky., and urged 
that as many members as possible 
should attend, adding that he himself 
hoped to represent the Club there. 
There being no further business, the 
members marched into the dining-room 
singing “ Up the Street.” 

The conviviality of the occasion was 
greatly enhanced by the efforts of an 
improvised glee club under the leader- 
ship of Bulkeley Wells, 94, which sang 
vigorously, tunefully, and frequently, 
Harvard songs, from ‘‘ Down with 
Yale ” to “ There isa Tavern in the 
Town.” After the table was cleared 
President Giles read letters from Pres. 
Roosevelt, Dean Briggs, Dean Hurl- 
but, W. R. Thayer, and J. D. Greene, 
— the last, the secretary to Pres. Eliot, 
apologized for the latter’s absence from 
the country on this important occasion. 
Pres. Giles acted as toastmaster and the 
following responded to toasts : “ Har- 
vard College,” H. G. Lunt, ’70; 
“ Every one is glad of a chance to serve 
the dear old college. She needs help, 
and thought, and devotion, and grati- 
tude from us all, for she has given us 
and our land more than any of us will 
give back.” (Higginson, “ Soldier’s 
Field Address.”) ‘Ancient Moor- 
ings,” H. F. May, ’81,— 

“Tt isan ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

‘ By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me?’ ”’ 

“ The Class and Days of ’53,’’ Pelham 
Williams, ’53. “There were giants in 
the earth in those days,” Genesis, vi, 4. 
“ Early Benefactors of the College and 
their Descendants,” S. E. Solly (a 
descendant of Thomas Hollis). “Some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon 
’em.” Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 


Rocky Mountain. 
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“ The Rocky Mountain Harvard Club,” 
W. H. Smiley, ’77. 
“The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Of which this world holds record. 
Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur. 

The meeting was probably the most 
successful one in the history of the Club. 

After drinking a silent toast to de- 
parted members of the Club and sing- 
ing “Fair Harvard,” the meeting 
adjourned for another year. 

Those present at the dinner were : B. 
H. Giles, Sp. ’89; David Utter, ’71; 
John Parsons, ’74; F.O. Vaille, ’74 ; 
Pelham Williams, ’53 ; Halstead Linds- 
ley, 02; S. E. Solly, M.D. ; W. B. 
Rogers, 03 ; E.F. Curtis, 06 ; Leon- 
ard Carpenter, 04; Hildreth Frost, 
1 04; L. C. Lennox, 05; Bulkeley 
Wells, 94; H. F. Lunt, 98; W. F. 
Richards, ’89 ; C. W. Purington, ’93 ; 
H. F. May, ’81 ; H. G. Lunt, ’70; J. 
G. MeMurray, / ’92 ; D. F. Carpenter, 
700 ; C. N. Smith, 98 ; J. F. Brades, 
97 ; J.Q. Dyer, 1 04; W. H. Smiley, 
77; J. B. Gregg, 66; W. H. Swan, 
m’91; D. H. Rupp, /’94 ; M. Kahn, 
m ’98; E. Brehaut, 96; L. A. E. 
Ahlers, ’94. 

Dunbar F. Carpenter, ’00, Sec. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


The 36th annual dinner was held 
on April 14, at the St. Louis Club, 
with 64 members present. The busi- 
ness of the evening was quickly dis- 
posed of, chief of which was the usual 
reelection of the old officers. As the 
guest of the evening was Prof. J. H. 
Beale, Jr., ’82, of the Law Faculty, a 
good many old Harvard Law School 
men, some of them graduates of col- 
leges other than Harvard, turned out to 
welcome their old friend and teacher. 
Prof. Beale gave an interesting ac- 
count of things now receiving the 
attention of the students and the Uni- 


versity authorities. His reference to 
the proposed union of Harvard and 
Technology made a distinct impres- 
sion, the subject being of especial in- 
terest just now. After his talk there 
were a few speeches by the older mem- 
bers of the Club which were rather too 
serious to meet the demands of the oc- 
casion, the speakers possibly not real- 
izing that at these dinners it is best to 
strike the ’rah ’rah note. The joy of 
the evening was saved, however, by a 
passage of words between two younger 
speakers who followed, and by the 
singing of the rival glee clubs, the real 
one near the piano, and the imitation 
one at the other side of the room. 

During the past year the Club has 
lost five members, one by death, three 
by removal from the city, and one 
missing, but has taken in 14 new men. 
The members elected since the last 
list printed in the Magazine, Sept.,1903, 
are as follows: W. L. R. Gifford, ’84, 
W. Foley, [’91], W. Hilton, [’96], W. 
R. Lamar, G. S. ’95-96, D. K. Cat- 
lin, 99, T. E. Catlin, ’99, G. E. Clem- 
ent, ’00, H. S. Coffin, 00, L. M. 
Dougan, ’00, J. H. Holliday, ’00, H. 
A. Carlton, ’02, I. Lippincott, ’02, A. 
J. Taussig, [’02], F. F. Zelle, 02, F. 
L. Travis, L. S. ’01-02, J. A. Abeles, 
03, J. T. Abeles, 03, K. Baumgarten, 
03, W. H. Glasgow, ’03, A. D. Gold- 
man, ’03, Granville Johnson, ’03, M. 
L. Shields, ’04, J. Wertheimer, ’04, 
and F. W. Lehmann, Jr., 05. The 
Club now has 127 members. 1905 
men and others coming to St. Louis to 
reside are requested to send their 
names and addresses to the under- 
signed, at 220 N. 4th St. 

V. M. Porter, ’92, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 


On March 4 the Harvard men of 
the Northwest gave a dinner to Mr. 
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Samuel Hill, president of the Harvard 
Club of Seattle, at the Lincoln Hotel, 
Seattle. The occasion brought to- 
gether a large and enthusiastic crowd 
of Harvard men from all over the 
State. This dinner was a recognition 
of Mr. Hill’s untiring and successful 
efforts to advance the interests of Har- 
vard University in the Northwest. 
The announcement was made during 
the evening that Mr. Hill had made a 
gift of $50,000 to the fund for Har- 
vard University, and the announce- 
ment was received with great enthu- 
siasm. During the evening a telegram 
of congratulation was sent to Pres. 
Roosevelt. 

There is now the usual talk of the 
annual game of baseball between the 
Harvard and Yale clubs of this city, 
and it will probably take place a little 
later in the spring. 

G. H. Preston, ’78, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The first annual meeting of the 
Syracuse Harvard Club was held on 
April 14, at the rooms of the Univers- 
ity Club. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., G. 
E. Dana, ’54; 1st vice-pres., J. L. King, 
71 ; 2d vice-pres., W. S. Andrews, 
’80 ; sec. and treas., H. A. Eaton, ’93 ; 
member of the executive committee 
for three years, W. W. Magee, ’89; 
member of the executive committee 
for one year, to fill the place of H. A. 
Eaton resigned, P. O. Place, M.A., 
94. 

The Club was fortunate enough to 
have as its guest Prof. C. H. Toy, who 
spoke delightfully concerning ques- 
tions of vital interest’ to all Harvard 
men, especially of the proposed merger 
with the Institute of Technology. 
The Club has been lucky in waylaying 
a number of the Harvard Faculty this 
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year, — Professors Toy, Davis, and 
Baker, — and has hopes of at least one 
more later in the year. 

The Club is proud to be able to 
count 40 members, all drawn from 
Syracuse and its immediate vicinity. 
Its first year has more than justified 
the Club’s existence in every way, 
not least in showing the enthusiastic 
good fellowship of Harvard men of 
very different years and different in- 
terests. 


Horace A. Eaton, ’93, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Claas ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corp tion and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 





LOST MEN. 


(> In this column are printed the names of 
men of whom their Class Secretaries desire in- 
formation. Any one who can send news of them 
is requested to address the Secretary of the Class 
to which the missing members belonged, or the 
Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
Cambridge. 

1865. George Aaron Emerson; 
Wm. E. Chamberlain; Charles B. 
Marsh ; William Peters; Joseph H. 
Willard. 

1870. Francis M. Learned ; 
ward D. Washburn. 

1872. William C. French ; Edward 
E. Waters. 

1882. William A. Rogers ; James 


Ed- 
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J. Dooling ; Charles H. Mahon; F. H. 
Thompson ; Henry White. 

1886. Harry S. Abbot; Horton 
Pope; Maurice McKim. 

1889. Oscar M. Anderson ; Henry 
L. Bailey; George T. Burrows ; 
Charles D. Gibbons ; Frank P. Shel- 
don ; Randolph C. Surbridge ; Willard 
R. Kimball; William V. Martin; 
William S. Scott. - 

1891. Edmund O. Cox; Justus C. 
Sheffield. 

1892. Henry Lee. 

1894. Albert S. Ames; Louis J. 
Ballitt ; Henry L. Cannon; John S. 
Festerson ; John McC. Prather; Henry 
G. Spooner. 

1902. Frederick C. Lindskey ; Fer- 
dinand Vaughan Gasquet; Morris Le- 
feourtch ; Wilbur H. Snow; Ernest 
Herman Paul Grossman ; Edward B. 
Blakesley ; Walter Gordon Merritt ; 
Sprague Abbott; Alfred Greenleaf 
Barnette, Jr.; Percy de M. Betts; Phil- 
lip W. Blake ; Arthur A. Bradley ; 
Theophilus N. Buckingham; Clarence 
A. McCarthy ; Chas. P. McCarthy ; 
Frank W. Penniman ; Noran Bates 
Pope ; Nelson Grant Ritchie ; Joseph 
Reed ; Arthur M. Smith; Nathaniel 
A. Thayer ; Arthur W. Towne. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester 8q., Boston. 

Edward Holker Welch, originally 
John Holker Welch, was born May 
20, 1822, in the Stackpole House, at 
the corner of Milk and Devonshire 
sts., Boston. He was the son of 
Francis and Margaret C. (Stackpole) 
Welch, daughter of William Stack- 
pole, a merchant of Boston. When 
nine or ten years of age Holker went 
to the Public Latin School. He re- 
mained there the usual five years, and 
then went to Harvard College. After 


his graduation in 1840, he went abroad 
with his classmate and intimate friend 
J. C. Shaw, who afterwards became a 
member of the Society of Jesus. 
Welch studied for a while at Heidel- 
berg, about the time when Schelling 
occupied, or returned to, the chair of 
Philosophy. While living in Germany 
he became intimate with William 
Faber, then a clergyman of the Church 
of England, but who afterwards be- 
came a Roman Catholic. Faber ex- 
erted a great influence upon him. 
Welch was also on friendly terms in 
Germany with various Roman Catholic 
families. He returned to Boston, and 
was received into the Roman Catholie 
Church by Bishop Fitzpatrick, then 
Bishop of Boston. In 1844 he enter- 
ed the Harvard Law School, and took 
his LL.B. degree and A.M., in 1846. 
Afterwards, he went abroad again, and 
after studying theology at Rome re- 
turned to America and entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Frederick, Md. 
He pursued his novitiate studies in 
France, where he remained a year or 
more. The remainder of his life as 
a Jesuit was divided among the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception in 
Boston, the Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, Georgetown College in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Woodstock, 
in Maryland, all belonging to the 
Order of Jesus. At one time he taught 
philosophy to the students under his 
charge; at another time constitutional 
history and other branches. He also 
preached and performed other duties 
proper to his condition as a priest. He 
was an honest and pure-minded man, 
and although belonging to the Jesuit 
Order, always retained a continuous 
affection for his kindred. He died at 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 2, 1904, and 
bequeathed his fortune to Roman Cath- 
olic institutions. 
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1841. 
J. S. Keyes, Sec. 
Concord. 

William St. Agnan Stearns died at 
"Salem, April 18, 1905. He was born 
there Sept. 27, 1823, the son of Rich- 
ard Sprague Stearns of Salem and 
of Theresa St. Agnan Stearns of the 
Island of Trinidad. He attended the 
Salem Latin School and the Dummer 
Academy at Byfield and entered Har- 
vard Sept. 1, 1836, but withdrew in 
January, 1837, and reentered that 
year at the second term of the Fresh- 
man year and graduated in the Class 
of 1841. He was the youngest but 
three of that Class, and while more 
fond of play than of study, he main- 
tained a fair rank. After graduation 
Stearns studied law in the office of 
Emory Washburn of Worcester and 
of Nathan Hazen in Essex County, 
and spent a year in the Harvard Law 
School. He was admitted to the Bar of 
that county in 1846. He then entered 
the office of J. Q. A. Griffin, a cele- 
brated member of the Middlesex Bar 
practising in Charlestown. Inthe pur- 
suit of his profession he was studious, 
industrious, and successful, and he 
soon became a prominent member of 
that bar, then recognized as the ablest 
outside of Suffolk, in the state. In 
1869 he was chosen city solicitor of 
Charlestown, a position he held until 
the union of that city with Boston. 
After the death of his partner, J. Q. 
A. Griffin, Stearns formed a partner- 
ship in 1888 with John H. Butler and 
continued in the practice of his profes- 
sion with success. Inheriting from his 
grandfather a large and valuable real 
estate both in Salem and Charlestown 
after the death of most of the other 
heirs, about 1892 he retired from his 
profession, and devoted himself to 
the care of his property. He moved 
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back to the family mansion at Salem. 
Strangely, feeling that he had not 
availed himself as he might of the 
advantages of his course at Harvard, 
he seemed to shun all connection with 
the College and his classmates during 
his active life. He neverattended Com- 
mencement or the class meetings for 50 
years. At the 50th, he asked the privi- 
lege of furnishing the dinner for his sur- 
viving classmates, though declining the 
invitation to be present, and gave us 
the best dinner the Thorndike could 
arrange. Stearns attended the 60th 
year dinner, greeting the seven present 
with much cordiality and earnestness, 
though it was 60 years since he had 
met his Class. He enjoyed the meet- 
ing, and again last year renewed his 
offer for this year. He married, 
March 7, 1849, H. Emily Whitman, 
daughter of Elias Bean of Boston, and 
lived happily till her death in 1904. 
They had two sons, William Harris 
Stearns, who represented Salem in the 
Legislature in 1890 and ’91, and is a 
lawyer in Boston, and Richard Sprague 
Stearns, now living in the West. 


1844. 


H. A. Jounson, Sec. 
27 Kilby 8t., Boston. 

Joseph Peabody, son of Francis and 
Martha (Endicott) Peabody, died at 
Augusta, Ga., April 6, 1905. He was 
born in Salem, Jan. 31, 1824, and fitted 
for College in the Salem Latin School. 
He was a member of the Institute of 
1770, the Hasty Pudding, the Chit- 
Chat, and ¢.B.K. After graduation, 
he studied chemistry with Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, of Boston, and in Europe. 
He subsequently was in business in 
New York and in Salem. He mar- 
ried, Oct. 23, 1866, Anna Perkins Pin- 
gree, of Salem. He was at one time 
interested in the study and practice of 
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the dosimetric system of medicine. — 
The Class has 9 survivors. 


1846. 


Charles Eliot Guild, Secretary of the 
Class since'1889, died at Brookline, Feb. 
15, 1905. He was born at Boston, Nov. 
3, 1827. He was the son of Benjamin 
and Eliza (Eliot) Guild, the seventh 
in direct descent from John Guild, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, who came to 
Dedham in 1633. On his mother’s 
side Andrew Eliot was the first set- 
tler in 1670. The grandparents were 
Samuel and Catherine (Atkins) Eliot. 
The Atkins family dates from Gov. 
Thomas Dudley and Gov. Jos. Dud- 
ley, Harvard 1665. He was fitted for 
Harvard in a private school kept by 
H. R. Cleveland and E. L. Cushing. 
After graduating in 1846, he entered 
as clerk in a dry goods commission 
house, and two years later in the mer- 
cantile house of Messrs. S. & E. Aus- 
tin. They sent him twice to Calcutta 
as supercargo. In 1854 he returned 
and took upthe Eastern trade on his 
own account. That trade left Boston 
for New York, and in 1858 he became 
a marine insurance broker and agent, 
and in 1862 president of the Ameri- 
can Marine and Fire Ins. Co. After 
the great Boston fire (Nov., 1872) he 
was offered and accepted the position 
of manager for the Liverpool, London 
& Globe Co., and he assumed the 
duties of that position in Jan., 1873. 
After his marriage in November, 1854, 
with his cousin, Mary Lyman Eliot, 
he lived for a year and a half in Brook- 
line and then moved to beyond Forest 
Hills Station. During the Civil War 
in various ways his patriotism and 
sympathies were enlisted in a citizen’s 
home duties. At the close of the war, 
he was on the working committee, with 
Mr. Henry Lee and Prof. Child, that 


arranged the commemorative services 
at Harvard, and he assisted Dr. F. H. 
Brown in getting up the roll of honor. 
He became Secretary of his Class on 
the death of his friend Whitney in 
1889. During the decade between 
1860 and 1870 he was Selectman of 
West Roxbury. C. W. Dabney, ’44, 
served at the same time, and they 
tried but failed to bring about an 
agreement between Boston and West 
Roxbury for the construction of a 
proper outlet for the troublesome 
Stony Brook. Mr. Guild also served 
for several years as Overseer of the 
Poor, and his experience there led him 
to help in the work of forming the 
Jamaica Plain Temporary Relief and 
Employment Society, which adopted 
modern methods, suggested by the 
work of Miss Octavia Hill, of England. 
Under the title of The Friendly So- 
ciety, it continues to do excellent work 
in Jamaica Plain. He was one of the 
Trustees of the Adams Nervine Hos- 
pital and for many years a visitor 
there. Mrs. Guild survives with two 
daughters, and one son, C. E. Guild, 
Jr., 84, of the firm of Guild & East- 
man. An older son, Henry E. Guild, 
died in 1888. Mr. Guild was an as- 
siduous Class Secretary and a regular 
contributor to the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. 
1850. 
Joun Nostz, Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

James Coolidge Carter died in New 
York, Feb. 14, 1905. A memoir of 
him is printed in the front part of this 
Magazine. 

1856. 
D. A. Greason, Sec. 
162 Causeway 8t., Boston. 

Dalrymple Williams died at his resi- 
dence, 1432 Park Ave., Baltimore, 
Md., on March 6, 1905. He was son 
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of Nathaniel Williams (H. U. 1801) 
and Maria Pickett (Dalrymple) Wil- 
liams, and was born in Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 16, 1836. He was fitted for 
College at the boarding school of John 
Prentiss near Baltimore. After leav- 
ing College he studied law for two 
years, at first in the law office of his 
father, who had been United States 
district attorney from 1825 to 1842, 
and had held many other high offices. 
He afterwards entered the law office 
of Brown & Brune. He then en- 
tered upon mercantile life in the house 
of G. M. Gillet & Co., importers of 
teas. In 1864 he became connected 
with the Old Town Bank of Balti- 
more, where he remained as clerk and 
head book-keeper to the time of his 
death. He had repeatedly declined 
promotion offered him, preferring to 
remain senior book-keeper with its less 
agitating responsibilities. He married 
in Baltimore, April, 1868, a sister of 
classmate Jacobsen, Emma Josephine 
Jacobsen, daughter of Henry G. Ja- 
cobsen. She died in June, 1870. Their 
children are: Doris Williams, born 
April, 1869, who died in 1888; and 
Emma Jacobsen Dalrymple Williams, 
born May 18, 1870, who survives him. 
— B. M. Harrod is a member of the 
reorganized Panama Canal Commis- 
sion. — B. Morgan Vance, of the Fresh- 
man Class, is a grandson of Huntoon 
and is the first grandson of 1856 to 
enter Harvard. 


1858. 


William Frederick Milton died at 
Pittsfield, March 1, 1905. He was 
born in Boston, Feb. 26, 1837, the son 
of William Hamett and Amelia (Thi- 
bault) Milton. After graduation he 
was in the counting-room of Firth, 
Slingsby & Co., Manchester, Eng.; in 
December, 1859, he entered a branch 


firm at Huddersfield, and the follow- 
ing September, he became a member 
of the firm of Firth, Booth & Co., 
Bradford. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he returned home and was 
commissioned a 2d lieutenant in the 
20th Mass. Vols. (July 10, 1861). 
Oct. 12, 1861, he was promoted to 1st 
lieutenant, and assigned to Gen. Dana’s 
staff; he was commissioned a captain, 
July 5, 1863, and was constantly on 
duty till mustered out of the service, 
July 25, 1864. Removing to New 
York, he became a partner of Wet- 
more, Cryder & Co., June 4, 1866; 
from 1867 to 1870 was in China. In 
1871, he retired from his old firm and 
continued in the same business — tea — 
under the firm name of W. F. Milton 
& Co. In 1880 he retired, purchased 
a large farm, “ Unkamet,” at Pittsfield 
and devoted himself to agriculture. 
March 22, 1873, he married Anna 
Ridgeway Miller, of Philadelphia, who 
survives him without children. By 
his will he made Harvard College his 
residuary legatee, after Mrs. Milton’s 
death, with the suggestion that his 
bequest be used for a library building. 
His estate has been valued at about 
$1,100,000. In College he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, of the 
Alpha Delta Phi, of the Porcellian 
Club, and treasurer of the Hasty Pud- 
ding. — James Clarke Davis, the Class 
Secretary, died at Jamaica Plain on 
May 11. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The Class of 1860 are earnestly re- 
quested tosend in to their Secretary 
complete returns for the year 1904- 
05, as this is the year to publish the 
Class Report, and the latest news from 
members will be very welcome. — Col. 
Henry Sturgis Russell died in Boston, 
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Feb. 16, 1905. He was born in Savin 
Hill, June 21, 1838. A sketch of him 
is in preparation for the next Maga- 
zine. — George Walker Weld, born in 
Boston, Sept. 3, 1841, died there Feb. 
14, 1905. He had been an invalid for 
nearly 30 years. A memoir and por- 
trait of him are printed earlier in this 
issue. 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

G. L. Baxter was given a compliment- 
ary banquet at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
on March 4, 1905, by a large number 
of the leading citizens of Somerville, 
including the mayor and four former 
mayors, in recognition of his faithful 
services for over 37 years as head 
master of the Somerville High School. 
Three other officials who had been in 
the service of the city of Somerville 
for more than 30 years were honored 
in the same way at the same time. — 
William Harrington Putnam died at 
Lunenburg, April 16, 1905. He was 
son of James and Charlotte (Harring- 
ton) Putnam, and was born in Lunen- 
burg, May 29, 1838. He fitted for 
college at Lawrence Academy, Groton. 
He has been engaged in teaching in 
various places, practically all the time 
since graduation, but has returned to 
his birthplace for vacations, and kept 
his legal residence there. In 1889 he 
opened a Classical School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a corps of assistants, 
which he was still running at time of 
our last Report. He was unmarried. — 
Holworthy 19 will be open for the use 
of the Class on Commencement Day. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
George Frederick Osgood died in 
Peabody, Jan. 24, 1905. Very little 
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has been heard from him in later years. 
— James Swift Rogers died in Rox- 
bury, April 9, 1905, from appendicitis. 
He leaves a widow, formerly Miss 
Annie B. Earle, of Worcester, and a 
married daughter. He was the father 
of the Class Baby, who died by an ac- 
cident in Oct., 1884. His funeral was 
impressive, with members of his Class, 
of the Loyal Legion, the G. A. R., and 
the Freemasons present. His former 
Colonel, T. W. Higginson, ’41, in the 
First South Carolina regiment of col- 
ored troops, where Rogers was cap- 
tain, spoke feelingly of his most loyal 
friendship, his earnestness, and his 
bravery. Rogers has of late years 
been with the Boston Book Co. as 
the business manager of the Green 
Bag, and he published a genealogy 
of James Rogers of New London, and 
collected much material as to other 
Rogers families. He was born at 
Danby, Vt., March 28, 1840.— Rev. 
W.H. Fish, Jr., has left the Unitarian 
church started by him in Salt Lake 
City, now well established, and is set- 
tled at Meadville, Pa., in charge of the 
Independent Congregational Church 
(Unitarian).— The Class will keep its 
40th anniversary by having a dinner at 
the New Algonquin Club on June 27. 


1866. 


C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Edward Augustus Capen was born 
in Boston, March 19, 1844. He was 
fitted for college in Roxbury Latin 
School. After graduation he was in 
business in Boston until April, 1875, 
when he began studying for the Bap- 
tist ministry. He was ordained in 
November, 1877, as pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Watertown, where 
he remained for 23 years. After this 
long service he with his family spent 
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the years 1900 and 1901 in travel in 
Europe and the East, and then he be- 
came pastor of the Baptist Church in 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., a suburb of 
Buffalo. A year ago he suffered from 
creeping paralysis, and after an unsuc- 
cessful operation on the spine he died, 
Feb. 4, 1905, at his home in North 
Tonawanda. He married, May 9, 1871, 
Ellen Marion Thomas, by whom he 
had three children. — William George 
Tiffany died suddenly of heart dis- 
ease in New York, on April 23, 1905. 
He was born in 1844. After gradua- 
tion he engaged in mining, and was 
general superintendent of the Consoli- 
dated Esmeralda, at Aurora, Nev. 
On July 21, 1888, he married Mary 
Virginia Smith. He spent most of 
his later years in Paris, France, where 
he was a mining expert. 


1867. 


F. H. Linco, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Frederic Dodge was sworn into 
office on April 18, as U.S. District 
Court Judge for Mass. 


1869. 


T. P. Brat, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Thayer 5 will be open for the Class 
on Commencement. Business meet- 
ing at 1 p.m.— A. G. Fox is president 
of the Harvard Club of New York 
City. — Gen. F. H. Appleton is presi- 
dent general of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. — Prof. F.G. Peabody 
will lecture at the University of Ber- 
lin next autumn. 

1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland 8t., Cambridge. 

We shall have our Class dinner at 
the University Club the night before 
Commencement, and we shall occupy 


Hollis 8 on Commencement Day in- 
stead of Thayer 45. 


1871. 


A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Our Class has no dinner this year, 
but will meet at Holworthy 12 as 
usual on Commencement Day. — 
Charles Carroll Stein died rather sud- 
denly at Pueblo, Colo., Feb. 5, 1905, 
of heart failure. He was born at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 16, 1847, and 
after graduation he took up the pro- 
fession of law and settled in Pueblo in 
1878. He served as alderman in 1881 
and as city attorney in 1883-1885. 
In 1901 he was elected president of 
the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club. 
He married, at Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 11, 1888, Kate Penton Trimble. 


1872. 


A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

Thayer 3 will be used by the Class 
on Commencement.— Notice of annual 
dinner later. 

1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 

The Class has its annual dinner on 
Tuesday, 27 June, at 7 P.M., at the 
St. Botolph Club, Boston, and meets 
as usual on Commencement Day at 
Holworthy 4.— On March 22, Arthur 
Foote played his piano quartet in C 
Major with the Kneisel quartet in a 
Yale University Chamber Concert. — 
James Lloyd Abbot, son of James 
Lloyd and Anna Lewis (Blake) Abbot, 
was born in Roxbury, Aug. 19, 1852, 
and died in Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 
13, 1905, after a long, wasting fever. 
On his father’s side he descended from 
Captain Samuel Abbot, who came to 
this country about 1760, and on his 
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mother’s side from Edward Blake, 
also a prominent citizen of old Boston. 
His early youth was full of change, 
and he grew up amid ever-varying 
surroundings, in Roxbury, Mobile, 
and Baltimore. At the breaking out 
of the Civil War he came North again 
to reside with his grandfather, S. P. 
Blake, in Roxbury, in order that he 
might prepare for Harvard at the 
Roxbury Latin School. He was given 
in his Freshman year a detur for his 
year’s work. In College he roomed 
throughout the course with his school- 
mate, A. G. Hodges. He was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, the Har- 
vard Natural History Society, the 
German Club, and the Hasty Pudding 
Club. After graduation he entered 
his father’s office, J. L. Abbot & Co., 
cotton brokers, in New York City, 
where he remained a few months. He 
then went South to learn the cotton 
business at closer range, and returned 
to his early home in Mobile, Ala., 
where he entered the office of Lyman 
C. Dorgan, a cotton-buyer. He be- 
came a partner with Mr. Dorgan, Sept. 
1, 1878, under the firm name of Dor- 
gan & Abbot, and this business relation 
continued until Sept. 1, 1890, when a 
dissolution of the firm was necessitated 
by the changed condition in the cotton 
trade. In October, 1892, he moved to 
St. Louis, Mo., to accept the position 
of secretary and treasurer of the Les- 
ser Cotton Co. In 1894 he moved his 
residence and family to Little Rock, 
Ark., and resided there until his 
death, being associated with R. E. 
Morris & Co. for the last three years. 
As his judgment in buying cotton 
was unusually good, he was obliged, 
after leaving Mobile, to devote 
himself largely to this branch of 
the business, which necessitated his 
spending much of his time in the cot- 


ton-growing country at some distance 
from St. Louis and Little Rock. While 
living in Mobile he was married, 
March 20, 1881, to Amelia Lyon Ross, 
of that city. His first son, Parkman 
Blake, lived only a few months ; but 
a daughter, Serena Lyon, born in 1885, 
and ason, James Lloyd, born in 1888, 
are now living in Little Rock with 
their mother. 
1875. 
W. A. REEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

This year is the 30th anniversary 
of our graduation. The Class Com- 
mittee hope to have a better reunion 
than we have ever had and have ap- 
pointed a special committee to assist 
them in carrying out their plans. We 
hope that as many men will come 
to the meeting this year as possible, 
as we feel sure that those who stay 
away will miss a good time.— The 
address of W. S. Cutler is 447 S. 
Mathews St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


1877. 


J. F. Tyer, Sec. 
73 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

The Class had an informal sub- 
scription dinner at the Union Club, 
Boston, on Feb. 1. The Secretary 
presided, and at the close of the dinner 
read numerous letters and telegrams 
from absent classmates, all of whom 
approved of this innovation in the way 
of a winter meeting and expressed 
their regrets that they could not be 
present. The evening was spent in 
an informal discussion in regard to 
many matters connected with the Col- 
lege and the Class, and there were no 
dissenting voices when the Secretary 
put the question whether these dinners 
should become an annual winter event. 
Those present were: A. L. Lowell, 
Gray, H. R. Bailey, Parker, Minot, 
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Hatch, Prior, S. N. Cutler, Cate, Har- 
wood, West, Allen, W. N. Swift, 
Gardner, Twitchell, L. Swift, Sawyer, 
Denny, Latham, M. V. Pierce, Davis, 
Houghton, Warren, Humason, Cush- 
ing, Williams, Bond, Harris, Perrin, 
Melledge, Nash, Millett, and Tyler. 
— Henry Brigham Fay was born in 
Hampton, N. H., May 18, 1853, and 
died of acute Bright’s disease in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Feb. 11, 1905. After 
graduation he studied theology for a 
year in the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary and subsequently preached fora 
few months under instructions from 
the Maine Missionary Society at the 
Second Congregational Church at 
Deer Isle, Maine. He was then in- 
vited to go to Washington as the clerk 
of Senator Hannibal Hamlin and 
served in that capacity and as clerk 
of the Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations during one winter. He then, 
for some months, worked in the cata- 
loguing department of the Library of 
Congress. During the time that he 
was in Washington he studied at the 
Howard Medical College, where he 
graduated in 1881, and then took a two 
years’ post-graduate course at Colum- 
bian Medical College, both in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He was afterwards 
in the medical library of the Surgeon- 
General at Washington, and in 1886 
was physician for five months on the 
Sisseton Indian Reservation, Dakota. 
He then settled in the practice of 
medicine at Minneapolis, where he 
continued to the time of his death. In 
addition to his professional life he has 
taken a considerable interest in public 
questions and has written for the news- 
papers and lectured upon political and 
economic subjects, and has taken much 
interest in socialist questions. He was 
married, June 5, 1893, to Mary Agnes, 
daughter of Michael and Elizabeth 





Malone, of Minneapolis, who survives. 
— The Class will dine the night before 
Commencement at the Union Club, 
No. 8 Park St., Boston, and Hol- 
worthy 14 will be open to the Class as 
usual on Commencement Day. — W. 
C. Bates has been chosen superintend- 
ent of the Cambridge Public Schools. 
— James Wise Walker was born in 
Mansfield, O., Aug. 28, 1856, and died 
in Los Gatos, Cal., April 5, 1905. 
After graduation he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, where he gradu- 
ated in 1880. He was assistant there 
in the Physiological Laboratory during 
the winter of 1878-79 and was libra- 
rian in 1880. He first practised in 
New York City and then for a time at 
Coney Island. After his marriage, 
May 3, 1881, in New York, to Miss 
Elaine R. Echols of Huntsville, Ala., 
he and Mrs. Walker sailed at once for 
Europe, where he studied in Dublin, 
Munich, and Vienna. Then after a tour 
of the Continent he went to South 
Africa where he settled in practice in 
a suburb of Cape Town. He was ex- 
tremely successful, and an epidemic 
of smallpox, in which he had sole 
charge of several suburban hospitals, 
gave him a peculiar opportunity for 
usefulness. He had settled down toa 
remunerative private practice and had 
built a house, when, after some years, 
the panic of 1886 deprived him of his 
savings. He would undoubtedly have 
recovered from this setback, however, 
had not the health of his wife obliged 
him to take her to Europe for treat- 
ment. He did not return to South 
Africa, but after traveling two years 
in Europe returned to the United 
States and settled in San Francisco. 
An acute attack of pneumonia severely 
impaired his own health and he then 
obtained a position as surgeon upon 
the P. M. & G. steamer City of New 
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York, running from San Francisco to 
Mexico and the Isthmus. He after- 
wards made several trips in a similar 
capacity upon a line of steamers run- 
ning between the United States and 
China and Japan. In 1891 he re- 
ceived the appointment of vice and 
deputy consul at Hongkong, but a 
change in the administration deprived 
him of his office and he returned to 
San Francisco in 1894. He then ob- 
tained a position as medical director 
of a liquor and morphine cure in Los 
Gatos, Cal. In 1900 he made a trip to 
Panama in his old capacity of steam- 
ship surgeon. Mrs. Walker writes the 
Secretary that he had been in ill health 
for a period of ten years and that for 
the last seven years he had suffered 
severely from tuberculosis. She says 
that he had often prayed that he might 
die in his sleep, and that his prayer was 
granted. He leaves no children. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuirney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Class meeting at Stoughton 4 on 


Commencement. 
1879. 


Epwarp HAtg, See. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

26 members of the Class made an 
excursion to the Wayside Inn, Sud- 
bury, on April 15, going out from 
Boston by train and returning through 
Framingham by barge and special elec- 
tric car. In the afternoon two nines, 
captained by W. M. Conant and C. S. 
Hanks, played a two-inning game of 
baseball with a score of 33 to 8. R. P. 
Clapp presided at dinner, at which 
there was no formal speaking, but 
much pleasant intercourse and the 
singing of the old songs. It was the 
general sentiment, strongly expressed, 
that an effort should be made to assist 


the Class Committee to provide funds 
which may be used to facilitate such 
reunions. — Samuel Hill has offered 
four prizes, two of $100 and two of 
$50, for the best essay on the subject 
“Why should a Student choose Har- 
vard University?” The conditions of 
the competition are given in full in 
the Harvard Crimson of April 13.— 
Edward Robinson attended the open- 
ing of the new Art Gallery of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, April 8, as representa- 
tive of the Boston Art Museum and 
of Harvard. The University of Aber- 
deen conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. — Changes of ad- 
dress: Richard Heard, St. Botolph 
Club, Boston; W. B. Hill, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; C. J. 
Mason, 270 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
J. M. Miles, Nashawtue Road, Con- 
cord; William Schofield, 19 Gould 
Ave., Malden; E. D. Sibley, 414 Ex- 
change Building, Boston; F.J. Swayze, 
765 High St., Newark, N. J. 


1880. 


JOHN Wooppury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The program for the Class celebra- 
tion at Commencement will be printed 
and sent to members of the Class early 
in June, and will give full details. In 
general the arrangements will be as 
previously announced. Members on 
reaching Boston will be expected to 
register at a room at the Parker House, 
Boston, which will serve as headquar- 
ters for information. Monday even- 
ing the Class will attend Graduates’ 
Night at the “ Pop” concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. Tuesday morning they 
will meet at the Harvard Union and 
visit the College grounds and build- 
ings. A lunch has been arranged for 
1 p.m. at the Oakley Country Club in 
Watertown. The Class dinner is to be 
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held at the Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Tuesday evening. On Wednesday, 
Commencement Day, Robert Bacon is 
to be Chief Marshal. Hollis 20 has 
been secured for the usual Class meet- 
ing with lunch from 12 to 2, and the 
Class will march together to the 
Alumni Dinner in Memorial Hall. 
Professor and Mrs. Hart will enter- 
tain the members of the Class and 
their families at their home, 19 Craigie 
St., Cambridge, after the Alumni Din- 
ner. Pres. Roosevelt has expressed 
his intention to join with his Class in 
as much of the celebration as is possi- 
ble. — W. H. Alley is building a house 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. — Robert Bacon 
has returned from a flying trip to Eu- 
rope. —C. B. Blair has retired from 
the firm of Peale & Blair in New York 
to return to the practice of law in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — H. L. Bond is 
vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R.—F. H. Brackett has returned 
to Boston from Woodbury, N. J., and 
will make his home in Wakefield. — H. 
B. Chapin has resigned his position as 
general traffic manager of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Schirmer, Chapin & 
Emmons, bankers and brokers, at 77 
Milk St., Boston. — Thomas Chadwick 
Day, a temporary member, died at Bos- 
ton on April 25, 1905. —J. D. Fessen- 
den has changed his offices to 31 Nassau 
St., New York City. —C. A. Hobbs 
has charge of the mathematical de- 
partment in the Stone School, Boston. 
— Josiah Quincy’s office address is 
now 84 State St., Boston. — H. W. 
Savage has recently made a trip to 
Europe in connection with his operatic 
and theatrical enterprises. — W. S. 
Stevens has returned with his family 
from a sojourn in Europe. — Dr. 
Charles Ware has given up practice in 
Brooklyn. —C. M. Weld is president 
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of the New England Cotton Yarn Co., 
of Boston. — The Secretary’s Seventh 
Report will be sent to the members of 
the Class in June. 


1881. 


Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Dr. E. B. Lane has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Boston 
Insane Hospital, and Dr. Wm. Noyes 
has been appointed to the same posi- 
tion. —J. S. Melcher continues the 
practice of law at 27 William St., New 
York, as a member of the firm of 
Kidder & Melcher, formerly Ivins, 
Kidder & Melcher. — The contracts 
for the erection of the Class Memo- 
rial Gate and Fence have been signed, 
and it is hoped to have the memorial 
in place by Commencement. —C. T. 
Dazey’s new play, Home Folks, is re- 
ported a great success. 


1882. 


H. W. CunnincHaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

A Class dinner will be held at the 
Parker House, Boston, on the night 
before Commencement. — Dr. G. H. 
Francis was in March chosen one of 
the water commissioners of the town 
of Brookline, after a hard-fought con- 
test.— E. W. Baker has been appoint- 
ed by the governor a master in chan- 
eery for Norfolk County, Mass. — F. 
S. Hall, of Taunton, is being urged 
by his friends to be a candidate for 
lieutenant-governor of Mass. — The 
“Class Baby,’ Charles P. Averill, 
was 20 years old on March 17, 19065. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy 8t., Boston. 
Charles Ranlet died of Bright’s 
disease at Worcester, Aug. 16, 1904. 
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The son of Charles William and Fran- 
ces (Branscomb) Ranlet, he was born 
at Holyoke, May 27, 1861, and at- 
tended the public schools of his native 
town until his entrance at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, where he prepared 
for Harvard. In College he was a 
member of the M1. H. Society, and at 
graduation ranked among the foremost 
to whom Disquisitions were assigned, 
delivering a Commencement Part on 
“‘ Schopenhauer’s Aesthetics,” and re- 
ceiving Honorable Mention in Philo- 
sophy. In September, 1883, he entered 
the employ of the Holyoke Machine 
Co., at Holyoke, and in 1885 was trans- 
ferred to the Worcester branch of the 
same company, where he remained 
until 1894, when he accepted a position 
with the Washburn & Moen Mfg. 
Co. of Worcester, and continued with 
them until their absorption by the 
Steel Trust; since then he had with- 
drawn from business and had been 
living quietly in Holyoke. He mar- 
ried, Oct. 1, 1895, at Worcester, 
Josephine Lord Smith, who, with three 
daughters, survives him. — The Com- 
mittee on the Class Gift visited New 
York in March, to confer with Mr. 
McKim and Mr. French regarding the 
material to be used for the bust of 
Lowell, which it is hoped to have in 
place on Commencement Day. — John 
Fox, Jr., has returned to America after 
his trying experiences in Manchuria 
on the trail of the Japanese army, 
which the Scribners have published 
under the title “ Following the Sun- 
Flag.” — R. B. Fuller is agent for 
the Stein-Forbes Co., Ltd., East India 
importers and commission merchants, 
of London, Calcutta, and Hamburg, 
and has an office in the Weld Bldg., 
176 Federal St., Boston. — The Hon. 
C. 8. Hamlin is a member of the New 
England Civic Federation, a body or- 


ganized after the general plan of the 
National Civic Federation, to discuss, 
sift, and settle labor questions through- 
out New England. He serves on the 
Executive Committee as the represent- 
ative of the public, the other two in- 
terests being those of the employers 
and laborers, and is also a member 
of the Conciliation Committee. He 
has moved his law offices to 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. — J. F. Moors was one of 
the winners in the Short Story Con- 
test instituted by Collier’s Weekly, and 
his story, “ My Father’s Brother,” will 
appear in that paper. — W. H. Page, 
Jr., is a member of the firm Page, 
Crawford & Tuska, and will continue 
his law practice at 32 Liberty St., New 
York. —L. R. E. Paulin has relin- 
quished his position on the New York 
News, and has been since January an 
editorial writer on the staff of the New 
York World. —C.P. Perin has return- 
ed from India, where he was employed 
by a syndicate of Parsee merchants of 
Bombay, to make an expert report as 
to the value of iron ore deposits and 
coal fields in the Central Provinces, 
and to arrange for the introduction of 
American machinery and appliances 
for developing the properties. — Ed- 
ward Kent declined the offer of an 
appointment to the governorship of 
Arizona, which was tendered to him 
by the President in February, prefer- 
ring to remain as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. — H. A. Andrews has 
accepted a position with the Penn- 
Manor Shaft Co., producers and ship- 
pers of Westmoreland Gas Coal, Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.— The Hon. Ar- 
thur Lyman is chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Democratic 
State Committee, and also chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the same 
body —C. S. Hamlin is a candidate 
for Overseer. 
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1884. 
E. A. Hresarp, Sec. 
68 William St., New York, N. Y. 

William Hobbs Goodwin died at 
Dedham on Feb. 18. There was no 
man in the Class more popular than 
he, and none more widely known. A 
descendant of a New York family, the 
son of William Hobbs and Mary Ev- 
ert (Wendell) Goodwin, he was born 
at Jamaica Plain, Oct. 25, 1861, and 
throughout his College course was 
one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of our Class. To enumerate the 
societies with which he was connected 
would be to enumerate almost all that 
entered into social life at Harvard. 
He was president of the Pudding and 
of the Institute, a member of the A. D. 
Club and Second Marshal at Class 
Day. He was widely renowned as an 
athlete, pulling two years on his Class 
crew; he established a record for } 
mile and 4 mile; and was easily the 
best all-round athlete of the Class. 
After graduation, his interest in ath- 
letics was not abated, and as a polo 
player he became preeminent; he was 
captain of the Dedham Polo Team 
that won the national championship 
at Brooklyn in 1900, and was consid- 
ered the best defensive player on the 
team. But the life of Goodwin was 
not merely one of a sportsman. He 
was an energetic and successful busi- 
ness man. For some years after his 
graduation he traveled in the Western 
States, but later returned to Boston to 
become a member of the banking firm 
of Bond & Goodwin, and was in busi- 
ness conservative and eminently suc- 
cessful. In social life he was no less 
prominent, being a member of a large 
number of clubs, including the Somer- 
set and University at Boston, the 
Harvard Club at New York, the 
Norfolk Country Club, and the Ded- 


ham Polo Club. In everything that 
Goodwin attempted he was honest 
and generous, manly and courageous. 
Every member of the Class liked 
Goodwin and admired him. There 
was no member of the Class that 
did not feel that he knew him well. 
He was married on June 22, 1897, to 
Miss Eleanor Sherwin, the daughter of 
Gen. Thomas Sherwin, ’60, of Jamaica 
Plain, and she, with two daughters and 
a son, survives him. — The Class has 
now, in H. C. Bierwirth, who has been 
appointed for five years Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German, a member of the Fac- 
ulty.— On March 24, at the meeting 
of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution for Illinois at Chicago, H. J. 
Cox delivered a lecture on “ Weather 
and Weather Forecasts,” illustrated 
with stereopticon views. — There will 
be a room in the new club-house of the 
Harvard Club in New York City fur- 
nished by contributions from some of 
the resident members of the Class in 
that city. —B. W. Wells was appointed 
by Mayor Collins fire commissioner of 
Boston to succeed the late Col. H. S. 
Russell, ’60, and assumed his position 
March 20. In taking charge of 
his department Wells is reported to 
have stated that he had taken the po- 
sition with an absolutely free hand to 
conduct the department for the best 
interests of the city according to his 
own judgment, and that favoritism 
and politics would not govern in any 
degree his actions on matters of pro- 
motions, discipline, and appointments. 
This is the second position under the 
city government that Wells has filled, 
having been previously superintend- 
ent of streets under Mayor Quincy. 
—Judge R. H. Terrell, judge of the 
Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia by appointment of Pres. 
Roosevelt, delivered on April 24 an 
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address to colored residents of Boston 
on “The Rights of the Negro,” at a 
meeting of the Boston Literary and 
Historical Society at the People’s In- 
stitute, reviewing the history of Re- 
construction in the Southern States 
and calling upon his race for con- 
certed action and a united front 
against all efforts against an unoffend- 
ing and peace-loving people. — The 
Class will please note the change in 
the address of the Secretary, E. A. 
Hibbard, to 68 William St., New 
York. 
1885. 
H. M. WitraMs, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The 20th anniversary of the Class 
will be celebrated on the three days, 
June 26, 27, and 28. On Monday, the 
Class will be the guests of Col. J. E. 
Thayer, going by special train to Lan- 
caster, visiting his new ornithological 
museum, lunching at Maplehurst 
Farm. On the return, the train will 
stop at Lincoln for tea at J. J. Stor- 
row’s new home. The evening pro- 
gram includes arrangements for in- 
formal dining on the Garden Terrace 
of the Hotel Somerset, and seats at the 
Pop Concert. Tuesday will be devoted 
to a sail down the Bay, bathing, etc., 
and lunch at the Nahant Club, and the 
Class Dinner at the Algonquin Club- 
house in the evening. On Commence- 
ment there will be a late breakfast at 
the Harvard Union, and drags in which 
to visit the newer Harvard, besides the 
regular College exercises. — The Sec- 
retary has just learned of the death of 
Edward Vernan Hull, for three years 
a member of ’85, at Paramé, France, on 
Sept. 26, 1903. Born in San Francisco, 
he fitted for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. In College he played on the 
Freshman eleven and was a member of 


the Institute and Hasty Pudding Club. 


He left at the end of the Junior year 
and went into business. In 1894 he 
was married in London to Ella Nunne- 
macher and had lived abroad most of 
the time since. He leaves a widow 
and one son.— The Class Committee 
has voted for a fund in behalf of the 
Department of Economics at Harvard 
as a Class memorial of the late W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr. The details will be ar- 
ranged with the College authorities 
later. The following committee have 
the matter in charge: J. E. Thayer, 
Chairman, J. J. Storrow, A. T. French, 
B. B. Thayer, F. A. Delano, H. 
B. Coxe, Daniel Kelleher. A largely 
attended memorial service was held 
for the late W. H. Baldwin, Jr., at 
the Cooper Union, New York, on the 
anniversary of his 42d birthday, Feb. 
5, 1905, by the various sociological 
bodies in which he was interested. The 
Baldwin memorial fund in aid of Tus- 
kegee Institute now amounts to over 
$130,000. — F. A. Delano, formerly 
general manager of the C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co., has been elected first vice- 
president of the Wabash R. R. Co., and 
also has succeeded Joseph Ramsey in 
the Pittsburg Wabash Terminal R. R. 
Co., part of the Wabash system. —Rich- 
ard Aldrich, musical critic of the New 
York Times, contributed an authori- 
tative article on the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to the February Century. — 
A. T. French has been elected one of 
the directors of the Northern Securi- 
ties Co.—G. M. Carnochan won 11 
blue ribbons at the bench show of the 
Atlantic City Kennel Club held in 
April. — C. W. Birtwell was assaulted 
and robbed near his home in Brookline 
by three footpads, one of whom was 
killed by the police in resisting arrest, 
and the other two were arrested. — 
Daniel Kelleher was toastmaster of 
the dinner of the Harvard Club of Se- 
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attle held in honor of Samuel Hill, 
Overseer. — E. L. Winthrop, Jr., is 
a member of the New York School 
Board. — Col. F. S. Billings attended 
the inauguration as one of the military 
staff of Gov. Bell of Vermont. — C. 
G. Parker has an article in the Harvard 
Law Review (May) on an early deci- 
sion on intercolonial rights. — Dr. Reu- 
ben Peterson, in addition to his duties 
as professor in the University of Mich- 
igan, conducts a private hospital in Ann 
Arbor.— The Rev. T. H. Root is 
pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Wood River Junction, R. I.—J. J. 
Storrow and G. R. Nutter are two of 
the permanent Harvard Committee of 
four of the Good Government Asso- 
ciation to interest men in Boston poli- 
tics. — The Rev. E. S. Middleton is 
again in the active ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church; he is also master of 
Greek in the Trinity School, New York. 
— The Hon. G. E. Foss, chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, is to 
be one of the official party to visit the 
Philippines this summer in company 
with Secretary of War Taft. — E. I. 
K. Noyes has incorporated the Pru- 
dential Co. — P. D. Dwight is engaged 
in making automobile bodies in De- 


troit. 
1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

The ’86 members of the Harvard 
Club of New York have subscribed an 
amount sufficient to furnish a room 
for ’86 in the new House. May this 
’86 room receive 86 men frequently. 
— Dr. C. L. Leonard has been made 
president of the American Roentgen 
Ray Society, and the official delegate 
of the American Medical Association 
to the Roentgen Decennial in Berlin, 
when he is to read a paper on “ Diag- 
nosis of Renal and Urethral Caleuli.” 
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— Dr. S. R. Snow has been elected 
president of the Western New York 
Homoeopathic Medical Society. — E. 
C. Lunt passed the New York Bar 
Examination in January, 1905.— Dr. 
J.H. Payne, Jr., U. S. N., returned 
early in the year from a 25,000-mile 
cruise to Morocco, the West Coast of 
Africa, South Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, on the U. S. gunboat Marietta. 
He is now assistant surgeon on the 
new armored cruiser, Pennsylvania. — 
J. M. Merriam has been reappointed 
trustee of the Westboro Insane Hos- 
pital, by Governor Douglas. — Hollis 
4 will be open as usual on Commence- 
ment Day and a subscription dinner 
will be held on the evening before 
Commencement. A fuller announce- 
ment will be issued later. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston’ 

The usual subscription dinner will 
be served at the University Club on 
Monday, June 26, when there will be 
a Class meeting to fill the vacancy on 
the Class Committee caused by the 
resignation of Stephen B. Stanton. — 
William Walton Linn died at Decatur, 
Ill., Oct. 24, 1904. — Charles Church- 
ill Carmalt died at New York, N. Y., 
on Jan. 8, 1905, of pneumonia. Car- 
malt was one of the most prominent 
of the younger physicians of New 
York, an organizer of the Hudson 
Street Hospital, and its first house 
surgeon. He was on the House Staff 
of the New York Hospital, demon- 
strator of anatomy at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, attending 
surgeon at the Lying-in Hospital, and 
assistant attending surgeon at the 
Women’s Hospital. Carmalt had been 
suffering for some time with an attack 
of epidemic influenza. This he had 
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neglected, continuing his work in spite 
of the fact that he was severely ill. 
On the night of January 5 and 6 he 
was taken with acute uremia and con- 
gestion of the kidneys and was found 
in an unconscious condition in the 
morning. During that day and Satur- 
day he improved somewhat and re- 
gained partial consciousness, but on 
Saturday afternoon his lungs became 
involved with a rapid, suffocating 
pneumonia, involving almost the en- 
tire structure of both lungs. In spite 
of every effort to relieve him, he grew 
rapidly worse and died on Sunday 
afternoon, January 8. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Dr. Lund issued a Class Report in 
March. In the preface he said: “ He 
also feels that he has sufficiently de- 
monstrated the fact that he is unable to 
give to the duties of secretary the 
time and thought necessary to their 
proper performance, and to announce 
his intention of resigning at the meet- 
ing, next June, an office, the honor of 
which he has deeply appreciated, but 
the duties of which he has not satis- 
factorily performed.” 


1889. 


J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Hollis 12 will be open for the Class 
on Commencement Day as usual. — 
C. A. Bunker has removed his law- 
office to 1116-1118 Barristers’ Hall, 
Pemberton Sq. Boston; he has also an 
office at Wellesley Hills. — H. P. 
Johnson has presented to the Harvard 
Museum of Comparative Zoology a 
large and very valuable collection of 
marine annelids, mostly from the Pacific 


Coast. — C. E. Curry has published 


‘¢Electro-magnetic Theory of Light, 
Part I,’”’ London, 1905. — C. H. Moore 
has been appointed for 1905-06 profes- 
sor at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome, and has been granted 
leave of absence from Harvard Col- 
lege for that purpose. — G. A. Reisner 
has been recently in this country on 
a vacation from Egyptian exploration. 
— C. Hunneman has formed a law 
partnership with F. N. Balch, ’96, and 
has removed his offices to 60 State St., 
Boston. — The address of Albert Carmi 
Robinson is North Station, Boston. 


1890. 


J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
84 State 8t., Boston. 

E. V. Morgan has been appointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Corea. — T. W. 
Balch is an honorary member of the 
American Whig Society of Princeton 
University. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment at No. 9 Holworthy. Owing to 
the expected visit of Pres. Roosevelt, 
special arrangements have been made, 
and there will not be the usual dinner 
in Memorial Hall. The Secretary 
will, as usual, provide enough refresh- 
ments for every member of the Class 
on Commencement ; and it is hoped 
that men will only attend lunch pro- 
vided by their secretaries. Effort will 
be made to exclude persons who do 
not belong to the Class of ’91 from 
Holworthy 9 on this day. Admission 
to the Yard will be by ticket, and you 
are requested to apply for these 
tickets, addressing your request to the 
secretary, Room 601, 112 Water St., 
Boston.—The Microbes will meet as 
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usual on Monday night, June 26, of 
Commencement week. June 26 is 
Graduates’ Night at the Pops. Tickets 
must be obtained from the manager, 
Mr. F. R. Comee ; address Symphony 
Hall, Boston, and to insure seats with 
the Class mention must be made to 
that effect.— The Harvard-Yale ball 
game will be held on Thursday, June 
22; and your Secretary will, as usual, 
provide seats if application is made in 
time and at the proper place. — Your 
attention is called to the Secretary’s 
change of address. In order to avoid 
the serious encroachments on his time 
during business hours, he has taken 
an office at 112 Water St., Room 601, 
where he wishes all communications 
and requests for tickets, etc., etc., sent, 
and where he will be himself to re- 
ceive his friends of the Class every 
afternoon except Saturday, after 2.30 
P.M. Telephone 2408-2 Main, with 
constant service during the day. A 
notice will soon be sent out requesting 
your latest address for the fourth Re- 
port, which he hopes to have in your 
hands in 1906. — Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins has been chosen a member of the 
Harvard Corporation, in place of the 
late Samuel Hoar, 67. — H. H. Baker 
is now of the law firm of Hayes, Wil- 
liams & Baker, 70 State St., Boston. 
— On Oct. 28, 1904, George Frederick 
Kettell was drowned at Sparrows 
Point, Md. He was born Aug. 9, 1868, 
at Carlsruhe, Germany, and came to 
Harvard in 1890 from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, where he had been graduated 
Ph.B. 
1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

The ’92 members of the Harvard 
Club in New York City have sub- 
scribed a fund for the furnishing of a 
special '92 bedroom in the new Har- 
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vard Club-house. In this room are to 
be hung ’92 pictures. — The law firm 
of Costigan & Costigan has been 
dissolved by mutual consent ; and the 
individual members continue in busi- 
ness in the former suite, 811-814 
Ernest and Cranmer Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. — A collection of excellent pho- 
tographs from the Orient, the work of 
R. C. Robbins, has been displayed in 
the Periodical Room of the Harvard 
Union. They were previously ex- 
hibited, in January, at Doll & Rich- 
ards gallery, in Boston. — Dr. Alfred 
Lindsay Shapleigh died at Shanghai, 
China, Feb. 3, 1905. A sketch of him 
will appear next time. 


1893. 


S. F. BATcHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

By courtesy of the Messrs. Coutant, 
Hollis 27 will again be open for the 
Class on Commencement. — A. S. Ap- 
sey has removed his law office to 15 
State St., Boston. — E. B. Bartlett’s 
address should be 5 Court (not State) 
St., Portsmouth, N. H.—G. B. Ben- 
nett continues with the National Farm- 
er’s Bank of Owatonna, Minn. — F. 
S. Blake’s best permanent address is 
eare of Blake Bros. & Co., 84 State 
St., Boston. —H. S. Blake writes, 
“ For anything of interest about myself 
I can only refer you to the Boston Di- 
rectory, as there has been absolutely 
no change in my life, address, family, 
etc.” —C. A. Blake is with the New 
York Insurance Co., 319 Washington 
St., Boston. — W. M. Booth has moved 
to Syracuse, N. Y., where he has an 
office as a consulting chemical engin- 
eer. — R. H. Bowles writes from 
Phillips Exeter, “I am at the same 
old ‘hardware’ business — teaching, 
in charge of the English here in the 
absence of Prof. Tufts.” — A. J. Bowie 
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is supposed to be at 1913 Clay St., 
San Francisco, Cal. — C. Brewer’s 
home address is Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y.—H. F. Butler’s home 
address is at 1085 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, during the winter, and at his farm 
in Boxford, during the summer. — W. 
Cary has arrived in New York as man- 
ager of the Sawyer Electric Co., 510 
West 23d St., —the incandescent lamp 
department of the Westinghouse Co. 
— A. S. G. Clarke will again conduct 
the Keewaydin Camp and Canoe Tours 
in the Canadian Woods this summer; 
address, Asheville School, N. C. —C. 
E. Cook, who collaborated with De 
Koven in the operetta Red Feather, 
now in the second year of its run, has 
been for some time in Spain “ gather- 
ing trunkfuls of atmosphere ” for an- 
other libretto. — R. G. Dodge has re- 
moved his law offices to 60 State St., 
Boston. —S. P. Hall, architect, has 
removed from Princeton to 204 South 
36th St., Philadelphia. —E. O. Hiler 
has moved his law office to 35 Con- 
gress St., Boston.—G. T. Lapsley 
should be addressed at Oxford, Eng- 
land. — F. C. Lucas has gone into the 
publishing business, at 715 14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.—G. B. 
Pierce is treasurer of the Monadnock 
Paper Mills, with Boston offices at 
205 John Hancock Bldg.—C. W. 
Purington has his mining engineering 
offices at 319 Majestic Building, Den- 
ver, Colo. — C. O. Rawalt has removed 
to 847 West End Ave., New York. — 
M. A. Read has left his geological 
instructorship in the University and 
moved to 1603 Rush Ave., Houston, 
Tex.— T. H. Shastid has removed 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Charleston, III. 
—E. D. Shaw has left the Boston 
Journal and gone to the Washington 
(D. C.) Times.-——H. B. Spaulding is 
with Collins & Fairbanks, 383 Wash- 


ington St., Boston. —R. L. Stevens 
has been elected steward of the newly 
formed New England Association of 
the Class. — W. N. Stearns has re- 
moved from Madison, O., to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at Champaign, Ill. 
— T.H. Sylvester should be addressed 
at 115 Lincoln St., Worcester. — H. 
Totten writes from Washington, D. C.: 
“T have returned once more to the old 
stand and resumed the practice of law, 
and would therefore be glad if you 
change my business address to Room 
306 Pope Building, and my home or 
permanent address to 1708 I Street, 
N. W., the house in which I was born.” 
—C. E. Whitmore, Jr.,is a counselor 
at law, 701 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 
— The first dinner of the Class’s New 
England Association was held at the 
B. A. A., Boston, on April 28. Over 
40 members were present, several com- 
ing from considerable distances. The 
purpose of the organization — the en- 
tirely informal getting-together of 
local ’93 men, was carried out to the 
letter, and proved a complete success. 
Another meeting, probably of an out- 
door variety, will be held just before 
Commencement. 


1894. 


E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

A dinner of the Class, announce- 
ment of which was sent to members 
living near Boston and New York, was 
held at the American House, Boston, 
on Feb. 25. Somewhat over 50 men 
were present. Several speeches were 
made, and the Secretary announced 
the proposed publication of a Decennial 
Volume, which is to contain a history 
of the Decennial Celebration (illus- 
trated ) by E. Tuckerman and S. M. 
Williams, the Class Ode by E. B. Hill 
and H. C. Greene, the Class Song by 
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W. C. Bailey, Tuckerman’s poem, and 


any other music or verse inspired by 
the occasion. Men who wish to sub- 
scribe for the volume ($2.50) should 
do so at once, that a speedy publication 
may be insured. The Class will hold 
its Commencement Reunion as usual 
in Stoughton 23 ; on the night before 
Commencement there will be a sub- 
scription dinner, place to be announced 
later. —H. A. Cutler, having moved 
West, has resigned his position as Class 
treasurer, and G. A. Gray, 40 Water 
St., Boston, has succeeded to that office. 
— Edwin Manton Grover died of pneu- 
monia at Needham, Feb. 28. He was 
born in 1871, and was the son of Judge 


Emery Grover of the District Court of . 


Northern Norfolk. He prepared for 
College at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
After leaving Harvard he was em- 
ployed for one year in a broker's 
office in Boston, and then entered the 
Boston University Law School, where 
he was graduated in 1899. From 1901 
to 1904 he served as assistant clerk of 
the Northern Norfolk District Court, 
and in January last year was appoint- 
ed assistant registrar of the Probate 
Court. He belonged to several organ- 
izations, including the Norfolk Bar 
Association, Newton Chapter of Ma- 
sons, and the First Corps Cadets. He 
was married, Sept. 29, 1904, to Miss 
Elizabeth Beekman of Needham, who 
survives him. —G. C. Niles has opened 
an office for the practice of law at 68 
William St., New York, the firm’s 
name being Taylor, Du Vivien & Niles. 
—L. A. Tanzer is a member of the 
law firm of Liebmann, Naumburg & 
Tanzer, 32 Broadway, New York, the 
firm of Jacob & Tanzer having been 
dissolved. — H. C. Greene is abroad ; 
address, Brown & Shipley, London. — 
C. N. Barney, 1st Lieut. Medical 
Dept., U. S. A., has been ordered to 
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Manila.— The following changes of 
address should be noted: D. F. Cal- 
hane, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester ; H. A. Cutler, 221 South 
Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind.; D. A. 
Ellis, 82 Harold St., Roxbury ; F. E. 
Frothingham, 84 State St., Boston; 
M. L. King, 1278 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge ; H. R. Linville, 157 West 
124th St., New York; W. H. Schoff, 
The Philadelphia Museums, 34th St. 
and Vintage Ave., Philadelphia ; J. 
Frailey Smith, 110 East 61st St., New 
York; A. S. G. Taylor, 861 West End 
Ave., New York ; E. N. Vose, 4 Clark 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1895. 


A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

The ’95 “ Hosts Dinner” was held 
at the University Club, Boston, April 
25. This was a gathering of ’95 men 
from Boston and vicinity to talk over 
plans for the Decennial celebration 
this June. Nearly 60 men were pre- 
sent and much enthusiasm was aroused. 
It was decided that the celebration 
should extend from Monday afternoon, 
June 26, through Wednesday, June 
28, the Commencement Dinner taking 
place on the latter evening. The plan- 
ning of details was left to the Class 
Committee who will send each man a 
complete program of events. It is 
earnestly hoped that a large number 
of men from a distance will be present 
the entire three days. — W. C. Rogers 
has moved his law offices to the Carney 
Building, 43 Tremont St., Boston. — 
Joseph Sargent, Jr., has his law office 
in the State Mutual Bldg., 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston.— George La M. 
Woodard is an oil producer at Beau- 
mont, Tex. — The Secretary’s Decen- 
nial Report will be ready at Commence- 
ment, 
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1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

As Pres. Roosevelt intends to come 
to Commencement, the Yard will be 
closed to the public and admittance to 
graduates will be by means of tickets. 
96 men desiring tickets will please 
notify the Secretary. Holworthy 7 
will as usual be open to members of 
the Class. Graduates’ Night at the Pop 
Concert will be Monday, June 26. 
Tickets for this may be reserved by 
applying to the Secretary. There will 
be no formal celebration this year, but 
wait until June, 1906! A more com- 
plete list of events will be sent to each 


member of the Class later.— F. N.° 


Balch has entered into partnership 
with C. Hunneman under the firm 
name of Hunneman & Balch, the 
junior partner retaining the interest of 
the late F. V. Balch inthe title records 
of the former firm of Balch & Racke- 
mann. Offices are at 60 State St., 
Boston.— H. G. Wyer is practising 
medicine in St. Louis, with offices at 
218-220 Frisco Building. — George E. 
Smith is with Trowbridge & Blaikie, 
6 Wall St., New York. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day a lunch will 
be served for the Class at 28 Stough- 
ton Hall. It is the present intention 
of the Class Committee to hold a din- 
ner, similar to that of last year, for 
such men as may be in or about 
Boston during Commencement Week. 
Notices regarding this will be sent 
later. — Entrance to the Yard on 
Commencement Day will be by ticket. 
The Secretary will shortly issue a cir- 
cular to the Class in this connection. 
—An active interest is being taken 


throughout the Class to assist in rais- 
ing contributions to the Endowment 
Fund of $2,500,000, the income of 
which is to be applied to increasing 
the present inadequate salaries of the 
professors and other teachers ‘in the 
Academic Department. We are al- 
ready assured of several large sub- 
scriptions, which gives us reason to 
expect a very good showing on the 
part of the Class. We desire partic- 
ularly not only to have Ninety-Seven 
show a large and gratifying total, but 
to lead in the number of individual 
subscriptions. — E. Crocker has been 
admitted to partnership in the firm of 
Edgerly & Crocker, 53 State St., 
Boston. — E. N. Fenno, Jr., has be- 
come a member of the firm of Bond 
& Goodwin, Boston. —F. S. Bayley is 
practising law at Seattle, Wash., as a 
partner of the firm of Wiley, Herr & 
Bayley. — A. W. Blakemore has re- 
moved his office for the practice of 
the law to 60 State St., Boston. — 
W. Partridge is superintendent of the 
Electric Light and Power Station at 
Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. Y.— Dr. 
N. K. Wood has opened an office at 
259 Beacon St., Boston. — A. Z. Reed 
is acting as a special tutor and should 
be addressed at 51 East 21st St., New 
York. — D. H. Adams has been vice- 
principal of the Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., since 1902. —F. W. 
Brown has been appointed instructor 
in French at Clark University, Wor- 
cester.— W. D. Cairns is assistant 
professor of mathematics at Oberlin 
College, Ohio. — H. A. Valandingham 
is teaching English at Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Ky.— E. E. 
Rice has formed a partnership with 
W. T. Trull to act as general agents 
in Eastern Massachusetts for the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. — L. H. Peters is to 
be foreign freight agent at Boston, 
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with office in Chamber of Commerce, 
for the N. Y. C.& H. R. R. R.Co. 


1898. 


B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Class will hold its usual Com- 
mencement Day spread in 23 Hol- 
worthy. The Yard is to be closed to 
the general public and only degree 
holders and temporary members are 
to beadmitted. ’98 holders of degrees 
can obtain tickets of admission by 
either personal application to their 
Secretary at the Boston Stock Ex- 
change, 53 State St., by letter, before 
June 24, or at Dane Hall, Cam- 
bridge, on Commencement Day. 
Temporary members must apply per- 
sonally, or by letter before June 24. 
— Your Secretary regrets to say that 
his second Class Report must be inde- 
finitely postponed until the Class Fund 
is materially increased. All delin- 
quents are urgently requested to pay 
their arrears to the Class Treasurer, 
William Woodward, care of Hanover 
National Bank, New York, N. Y., or 
to communicate with him immedi- 
ately. —T. Morse was a judge of 
bulldogs at thé Boston Dog Show.— 
M. D. Abrams was recently reelected 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Public School Association, Boston. — 
Dr. Allen Barnes has been appointed 
bacteriologist for the city of Cam- 
bridge. —C. P. Gould has returned 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture in the Johnston Bldg., 
1170 Broadway, New York. — The 
plans submitted by H. D. Whitefield 
and his partner were accepted for the 
Engineer’s Club, New York, and for 
the Tufts College Library. — The ad- 
dress of R. F. Massa is care of Inter- 
national Harvesting Co. Deering 





Works, Chicago, Ill.— R. S. Boardman 
is a proof-reader at the Athenaeum 
Press, Cambridge. — J. L. Boysen has 
been appointed asst. professor of Ger- 
man at Syracuse University, N. Y. — 
David Gibbs is a Fellow of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester.— A. H. Newhall 
is to teach at the Browning School, 
New York, beginning in the fall, 1905. 
— H. P. Philbrick is head book-keeper 
of the Theodore Metcalf Co., drug- 
gists, Boston. — O. S. Tonks is teach- 
ing Greek at Columbia University. — 
F. P. Westcott is with Hathaway, Soule 
& Harrington, shoe manufacturers, 
Boston. — Dr. John Flint is practising 
medicine in Chicago and is an assistant 
to Dr. Oxner.— Dr. W. W. Hoyt has 
left the Samaritan Hospital, Chicago, 
and has opened an office for himself in 
that city. — The address of Dr. A. T. 
Legg is 535 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Edmund Baker Edwards died of ty- 
phoid pneumonia at Berkeley, Cal., 
March 4, 1905. He was born July 1, 
1875, at Dorchester, and fitted for 
college at Milton Academy. Enlisting 
in the Navy during the Spanish War, 
he served as a signal officer. He then 
studied in the Scientific School and 
took the degree of S.B. He had been 
about a year in California, practising 
his profession. On June 10, 1902, he 
married, at Boston, Rhoda J. Walker, 
who survives him. 


1899. 


ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
48 Congress St., Boston. 

The Class will meet in Holworthy 
15, on Commencement Day. — The 
plans for the Class Reunion have not 
been changed since the March Maga- 
zine came out. E. P. Davis and R. F. 
Blake have been appointed by the 
Class Committee as a Special Athletic 
Committee, to take charge of the in- 
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terclass athletic sports at Riverside, 
Tuesday, June 27, and if anybody goes 
out there and does not have a good 
time, he must look to them. They 
have conferred with a similar Com- 
mittee from 1902, and we hope the 
results will be as satisfactory as the 
interclass competitions at our Trien- 
nial. —J.F. Perkins has been appointed 
counsel for the Boston Police Board. — 
H. S. Thompson is to be Graduate 
Manager of Athletics at Harvard, in 
addition to his duties as Treasurer of 
the Harvard Union, and Secretary of 
Appointments of Harvard University. 
—J.C. Howe is inspector for the 
Missouri and Kansas Telephone Co., at 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. W. Blood has 
moved his law office to 60 State St., 
Boston.— Henry Talmadge, 2d, has 
opened a law office in the Mortimer 
Bldg., 11 Wall St., New York. — J. D. 
Forbes is a member of the firm of C. 
Schumacher & Co., 50 Exchange PI., 
New York.— E. E. Perry’s address is 
Egleton Park, Winthrop.—C. E. 
Baldwin is with the Bergenport Chem- 
ical Works, at Bayonne, N. J. His 
address is Bement Ave., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. — The 
Secretary has had a letter from Ed- 
ward T. Bouvé, father of Clement L. 
Bouvé, from which the following is an 
extract, giving the full facts about him 
for the past 18 months: “He went 
out in October, 1903, to Siam, with 
Professor Edward H. Strobel, ap- 
pointed Law Minister or Law Ad- 
viser to the King, and became his 
Secretary. He proceeded at once 
from Paris to Siam, as directed by his 
chief, who was detained at Paris for 
several months by orders from his 
government, and took charge of his 
matters at Bangkok to the entire satis- 
faction and great appreciation of Mr. 
Strobel, as I am informed by intimate 


friends of the latter here. Eventually, 
however, rare opportunities presented 
themselves for the practice of his pro- 
fession at Manila, and he went there, 
where he is established and quite suc- 
cessful. He had been admitted to 
the Bar here, previous to his go- 
ing away. My son had lived in 
Europe from early childhood to the 
time when he returned home to fit for 
Harvard, together with his brother, 
and has traveled since widely in Eu- 
rope, Siberia, and the East. His know- 
ledge of languages and study of 
Spanish law (in which he had to un- 
dergo a thorough examination) per- 
haps fitted him especially for the work 
which he has undertaken. He is now 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity Club in Manila.”—A. S. 
Allen is vice-president of the United 
Printing Machine Co. of Boston. — 
W. L. Barnard is a lawyer, at 31 State 
St., Boston. — R. F. Blake is with the 
Submarine Signal Co., Boston. — R. 
N. Burnham is a sculptor in New 
York. —C. F, Chessman is a graduate 
student at the University of Cali- 
fornia. —T. W. Clarke is a resident 
physician at the Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, O. — A. J. Collins is Super- 
intendent of Schools in Danvers. — F. 
W. Daggett is an engineer with the 
United Coke & Gas Co., New York. — 
F. C. Dickson is a theatrical manager. 
— W. P. J. Dinsmoor is with the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., Denver, Colo. — 
G. D. Hall is a landscape architect 
with Brett & Hall, Boston. —T. E. 
Hamilton is an instructor in Romance 
Languages at the University of Illi- 
nois. — W. R. Harper is civil engin- 
eer at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md.—C. R. Howe is a 
leather manufacturer at Danvers. — 
The Rev. V. V. Johnson is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Claremont, 
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N. H.—H. P. D. Kingsbury is a man- 
ufacturer of preserved fruits at Red- 
lands, Calif.—R. R. Miller is to 
become a curate in St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Waterbury, Conn., be- 
ginning July 1.—C. E. Milliken is a 
lumber merchant in Maine.—F. D. 
Robinson is teacher of mathematics 
at the Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— A. B. Ruhl is in 
the editorial department of Collier’s 
Weekly.— M. H. Ryan is assistant 
engineer for the Rapid Transit R. R. 
Commission of New York. — W. S. 
Simpson is a cattleman in Texas. — W. 
Spencer is an attorney at law in Phila- 
delphia. — M. E. Stickney is asst. pro- 
fessor of botany at Denison University, 
Granville, O.—E. B. Tewksbury is 
principal of the New York Institution 
for the Blind. — Evans Webster is sub- 
principal of the English High School at 
Lynn. — B. H. Whitbeck is practising 
medicine at Rochester, N. Y. — F. H. 
Whitmore is assistant librarian at the 
Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, 
Me.— A. B. Carpenter is a paper 
manufacturer at Manchester, N. H. 
— E. A. Thornhill is principal of the 
Telluride Engineering Institute,Provo, 
Utah.—E. Hubert Litchfield has 
moved his law office to the United 
States Trust Bldg., 45 Wall St., New 
York. — H. F. Wolff and R. L. Ho- 
guet are members of the new law firm 
of Ivins, Mason, Wolff & Hoguet at 
27 William St., New York. —G. H. 
Breed is draughtsman with Alden & 
Harlow, architects, Farmer’s Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


1900. 
Erot SpALpine, Sec. 
66 Linco!n St., Boston. 
C. S. Oakman, M.D., is practising 
medicine at 30 Shurly Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. — H. P. Vaux is with Graham & 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— C. Weiner’s 
address is, The Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —T. T. Hinkley is 
practising law at 528 Exchange Bldg., 
Boston. —The Philadelphia members 
of the Class of 1900 held their annual 
reunion Feb. 25. The nine members 
of the Class living in Philadelphia 
were all present, and attended the 
theatre in a body, and afterwards had 
a supper at the University Club. The 
following were present: E. L. Dud- 
ley, R. S. Holland, Richard Haughton, 
Wilbur Morse, H. H. Lowry, R. W. 
Kauffman, C. H. Bell, Frederic 
Palmer, Jr., Francis Rawle, Jr.— 
Manning Emery is with the Dwight 
Mfg. Co., Chicopee. — R. C. Heath has 
bought a seat on the Boston Stock Ex- 
change, and has an office at 60 State 
St.— Francis Rawle, Jr., has opened 
his new insurance office at 323 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. —G. P. Campbell 
has taught physics and athletics at the 
Agricultural College of Utah since 
1902. — Edward Elias is teaching Ger- 
man at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. —C. W. Goodrich is teaching 
chemistry at the Waltham High 
School. — W. D. Lambert is working 
with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. — A. G. McGregor is superin- 
tendent of schools, Corydon, Ky. — A. 
S. Hawks is assistant in engineering 
at Harvard for this second half-year. 
— G. F. W. Mark is superintendent of 
schools at Punxsutawney, Pa. —F. W. 
Reynolds is teaching English at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. — 
Wm. Phillips has been appointed sec- 
ond secretary to the American Lega- 
tion, Pekin, China, and expects to take 
up his duties there the latter part of 
June. — The Class will meet on Com- 
mencement Day, June 28, at No. 8 
Holworthy; a light lunch will be served 
from 12 to 1. Pres. Roosevelt intends 
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tocome to Commencement. The Yard 
will, as recently, be closed to the pub- 
lic. Tickets will be required of all who 
enter. If you expect to attend and wish 
a ticket sent you, please advise the 
Secretary before June 22, enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope. De- 
gree holders can obtain tickets on Com- 
mencement Day in Dane Hall, but it 
will be impossible to provide tickets for 
temporary members at that time. Any 
members of the Class desiring tickets 
for the Pop Concert on Graduates’ 
night, Monday, June 26, should apply 
to the Secretary before June 15, en- 
closing 75 cents for each ticket desired 
on the floor. Only members of the 
classes will be allowed on the floor. 
Seats can be procured in the balcony 
for ladies and friends at 50 cents each. 
The Secretary wishes to call to the 
attention of the members of the Class 
the notice which he sent out early in 
May, and hopes that every member will 
promptly fill out the desired blanks. 
— I. W. Sargent is a member of the 
law firm of Sweeney Dow & Cox, Law- 
rence. — On Feb. 1, W. W. Dixon 
became a member of the law firm of 
Calhoun, Lyford & Shehan, Chicago, 
Ill. — W. M. Chadbourne has returned 
from his trip round the world, and is 
now practising law with Hornblower, 
Byrne, Miller & Porter, 24 Broad St., 
New York. Home address, 37 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


1901. 
H. B. Crarg, Sec. 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

James V. Freeman has graduated 
from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, and has en- 
tered the office of his uncle, Dr. Wal- 
lace Mitchell, ’83, for the practice of 
medicine in Jacksonville, Fla. His 
address is 225 West Forsyth St.— 


J. W. A. Symonds is in the bond busi- 
ness with Trowbridge & Blaikie, 5 
Wall St., New York.—M. L. Bern- 
stein is with Lasker & Bernstein, im- 
porters and exporters of sponges and 
chamois, 161 William St., New York. 
—G. C. Shattuck has been appointed 
to the Mass. General Hospital. — R. 
M. Mandell is with the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Boston ; 
address, 399 Broadway, Cambridge. 
—J.Gilbert Peirce is with Pfaelzer, 
Walker & Co., bankers, 16 State St., 
Boston. — W. L. Hearn’s address is 
45 Franklin St., Lynn. —A. McG. 
Stewart is pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Breckinridge, Minn. — Walter 
Channing, Jr., is with Robert J. Clark, 
50 Congress St., Boston ; he is en- 
gaged in the real estate and insurance 
business. —C. I. Pettengell is prac- 
tising law at Amesbury ; he was ad- 
mitted to the Mass. Bar in April, 
1904. H. W. Bowker’s address is 
128 Elm St., Worcester. He is prac- 
tising law. — William Graham Clerk 
died on April 10 after a sickness of two 
months ; he was born at Carlisle, Eng., 
Aug. 28, 1878.—N. H. Batchelder 
is teaching at Hackley School, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y.— L. H. Bon- 
nelli is with the Cooperative Devel- 
opment Improvement Co., of Boston. 
— A.J. Boynton is asst. professor of 
economics and sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. — L. H. Brittin has an 
office in the Flat Iron Building, New 
York. — M. C. Burke, Jr., is adjunet 
professor of Greek at the University 
of Alabama. — C. A. Crowell has been 
asst. principal of the Winthrop High 
School since graduation. — S. G. Da- 
venport has left Eidlitz and McKenzie, 
New York, to go to Jamestown, N.Y., 
with the Art Metal Construction Co. 
—P. H. Eley is teaching English at 
the Slippery Rock, Pa., State Normal 
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School.— H. F. Keyes is with the 
firm of Trowbridge & Littleston, 
architects, New York City.—E. C. 
Knight is teaching at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. —J. E. Root is teach- 
ing science at Cushing Academy, Ash- 
burnham. —C. B. Van Wie is acting 
as substitute in the Boston public 
schools. — Joseph Smith is teaching 
at Dummer Academy, South Byfield. 


1902. 


BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
44 State St., Boston. 

Harold Hinckley is with the 4 Wheel 
Drive Co., 3202 Oliet St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — F. P. Lewis is studying abroad. 
—E. W. Mills is with the Oriental 
Consolidated Mining Co., Chinampo, 
Corea. — A. H. Morse is practising 
law with the Boston Legal Aid So- 
ciety. — P. M. Palmer is instructor at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. — 
R. W. Quigley is in 3d year of Har- 
vard Law School.—Emmons Ray- 
mond is a salesman for the Library 
Bureau, Atlantic Ave., Boston. — J. 
M. Sawyer is studying architecture in 
Paris. —C. H. Schweppe is with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., 44 State St., Boston. 
— P. W. Thomson is with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., bankers, Boston. — H. C. 
Thorndike is practising law in East 
Bridgewater.— M. H. Werner is a 
physician in the Cincinnati Hospital. 
— Henry Weidemann Locke died of 
scarlet fever in New York, April 7, 
1905. He was the son of Warren A. 
Locke, ’69, choirmaster of the College 
Chapel, and was born in Cambridge, 
Nov. 16, 1880. He fitted for college at 
the Cambridge High School. He took 
his S.B. in 1902, baving been promi- 
nent in athletics and social life. For 
two years after graduation he was em- 
ployed by Stone & Webster, electrical 
engineers, and spent one year in Bos- 


ton and another in Dallas, Tex. He 
had recently been with the Long Island 
R. R. Co. —J. W. Adams is traveling 
through the South as an agent for an 
emulsion company.— W. E. Benscoter 
is in Huntington, Pa.— H. C. Chubb 
is teaching at the Wellesley School for 
Boys. —W. H. Claflin is tutoring in 
France.— C. C. Colby is teaching 
French and English at Hamlet Lodge, 
Pomfret Centre, Conn. — W. P. Col- 
lier is teaching Latin at the Sidney, O., 
High School. —L. J. Cook has been 
principal of the Piermont, N. Y., High 
School since 1902, and studying at the 
New York University since 1903. — 
L. A. Davison has been teaching at 
St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H., since grad- 
uation. — D. S. Downes is traveling 
for Little, Brown & Co., publishers, 
Boston. — J. W. Goldthwait is teach- 
ing geology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.—B. H. A. Groth is 
economic botanist at the Philadelphia 
Museums. — W. D. Head is at St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, as head of 
German department.— Gordon Huteh- 
ins is with Thomas Groom & Co.,, 
stationers, 105 Milk St., Boston. — L. 
A. Janney is with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. in connection with their 
patent law work. — B.C. Luce is with 
the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Co., Boston. — C. F. Nevens is study- 
ing in Germany and France. — Al- 
phonso de Salvio is instructor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec. 
43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

The Class will have Thayer 1 for 
its room on Commencement. — W. S. 
Archibald is tutoring in addition to his 
work in the Harvard Divinity School. 
— A. S. Beatman is teaching history 
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at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory School. —J. F. Conlin is teaching 
French and physics at the Rindge Man- 
ual Training School, Cambridge. — 
H. J. Carleton is with the Philippine 
Civil Service Board, Manila, P. I. — 
S. W. Cushing is teaching mathemat- 
ics in the Waterbury, Conn., High 
School. — Richard Derby has changed 
his address to The Touraine, 9 East 
39th St., New York.—E. W. Foote 
is with the American Woolen Co., 
New York. — W. L. Hanavan is with 
the New York City Rapid Transit 
Commission. — B. C. Harvey is with 
the Cortlandt Mortgage Co. New 
York.—Granville Johnson is asst. 
electrical engineer for the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo. —Jesse Knight, Jr., 180 Calle 
Nueva, Ermita, Manila, P. I., is private 
secretary to Bishop Brent.—J. J. 
Mahoney is principal of the Packard 
Grammar School, Lawrence. — Percy 
Mulock, 424 West 23d St., New York, 
who entered College with the Class, has 
decided to become an affiliated mem- 
ber of the Class. — E. B. Richards is 
teaching mathematics and Latin at the 
Barre, Vt., High School. — F. A. Scott 
is asst. principal of the Central Gram- 
mar School, New Britain, Conn. —C. 
L. Story is teaching at Leland Stan- 
ford University, Cal.—I. F. Story is 
in the bookkeeping dept. of Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston. — F. S. Trainer is 
traveling about the country. He will 
spend the summer at Portland, Ore., 
returning East in the autumn. —G. R. 
Wallace is teaching classics and history 
ata preparatory school, Pinehurst, N.C. 


1904. 
R. S. Wauiace, Sec. 
Box D, Cambridge. 
W. Adler is abroad. —C. E. An- 
drews, Jr., is with the firm of C. E. 


Andrews & Co., and is also asst.- 
president of the First Nat. Bank, New 
Bethlehem, Pa. — Matthew Bolles is 
with the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
textile designing. — F. G. Brinsmade 
is teacher of mathematics at the Gun- 
nery School, Washington, D. C.—P. 
W. Bridgman is teacher of physics at 
Auburndale.—E. §S. Bryant, 1047 
Second St., Louisville, Ky., is teacher 
of Latin and French and chemistry in 
University School. —C. S. Bodfish is 
clerk in office of Assabet Mills, Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Maynard. — Ernest 
H. Brooks, 23 Leonard Ave., Cam- 
bridge, is clerk with the American 
Woolen Co.— J. B. Bellamy is with 
the Bradstreet Co., 346 Broadway, 
New York. —F. H. Brown is a mine 
superintendent at Salt Lake City,Utah. 
—H. Bartlett, 40 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., is a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade.— John Bacon 
is principal of the High School, Leb- 
anon, N. H. — Edward Bell is with 
Dominick & Dominick Co., Broadway, 
New York.—E. A. Barry, 23 Tudor 
St., Lynn, is a bank clerk.—R. C. 
Bourne, 845 Case Ave., Cleveland, O., 
is with the Bourne Fuller Co. — R. M. 
Bleakie, 737 Washington St., Brook- 
line, is treasurer of the Los Arcos 
Mining and Smelting Co.— A. L. Ben- 
nett, Milton Academy, Milton, is 
teacher of Latin and French and music. 
—R. C. Beane is teaching chemistry 
and physics at Clinton, Me. — Curtis 
Bailey is with the Bethlehem, Pa., 
Steel Co. — August Belmont, Jr., 23 
Nassau St., New York, is traveling 
abroad. —T. P. Battelle, 257 Marl- 
boro St., Boston, is a stock broker. — 
L. M. Crosbie is an instructor in Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy.—G. B. Col- 
lings, 100 Crawford Road, Cleveland, 
O., is with the Continental Sugar Co.— 
M. D. Carroll is first assistant in the 
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Science Dept., and teaches physical 
geography in the Holyoke High School, 
Holyoke. — S. N. Cohen, 6 Minot St., 
Boston, is instructor in a secondary 
school. —L. F. Carlton is with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. 
Co.—R. T. Crane is with Crane & 
Co., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago. — 
L. Cobb is with the Barber Lumber 
Co., Boisé, Idaho.— W. G. Chard, 
259 North St., Buffalo, N. Y., is pur- 
chasing agent for the National Battery 
Co. of Buffalo. —F. L. Collins is with 
the Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place, 
New York.—G. C. Cunningham is 
with Isaac Jackson, 8 Congress St., 
Boston. — H. F. C. Dewing is head of 
the Physics and Chemistry Dept., St. 
Austin’s School, Salisbury, Conn.— A. 
P. Doe is order clerk with the Derry- 
field Mfg. Co., 39 Beach St., Manches- 
ter, N. H.— Colby Dill is a student 
in the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
— E. H. Dyer is purchasing agent of 
the Library Bureau, 350 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. —C. L. Davis is head of the 
department of Greek at Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. —H. C. de Rham, 
2d, 24 Fifth Ave., New York, is a 
commission merchant. —H. G. Dil- 
lingham, Honolulu, Hawaii, is cashier 
of the Oahu R. R. and Land Co. — C. 
H. Fisher is with the Telluride Power 
Co., Provo City, Utah.— W. W. Fisher, 
Dalton, Tex., is in the Real Estate 
Dept. of the Trust Co. — B. D. Foster 
is with D. S. Foster & Co., wholesale 
coal and iron, Utica, N. Y.—M. G. 
Fox is studying chemistry at Poly- 
technic School, Zurich, Switzerland. 
—A. D. Estabrook is with W. H. 
McElwan Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston. 
—D. G. Edwards is with the New 
York Rapid Transit Co., 430 W. 18th 
St., New York. — H. Evans is 2d lieu- 
tenant in the 19th U. S. Infantry, care 
of War Dept., Washington, D. C.— 


F. B. Ely is inthe Chemical Labora- 
tory of the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 
— Laurence Gourlay is with Johnson 
& Higgins, 51 Wall St., New York, 
city marine insurance. — G. S. Green- 
field, 101 Milk St., Boston, is special 
agent for the New England Tel. & 
Tel. Co. — B. W. Greenwood is bank 
clerk with the Worcester Trust Co.—S. 
D. Green, Brandywine, Pa.,is principal 
of grammar school.—M. L. Gold- 
smith is with the New York Times. — 
W. M. Gregory is teaching science in 
the Central High School, Cleveland, 
O. — W. K. Gunn is teaching English 
and history at the University School, 
Cleveland, O.—C. T. Hawes, 229 
Winter St., Fall River, is abroad. — A. 
I. Hoe, 11 E. 36th St., New York, is 
manufacturing printing-presses. — M. 
D. Houstin is teaching English and 
history at the Tuskeegee, Ala., In- 
stitute. —H. M. Hale is with the 
New York Rapid Transit Co.—E. 
O. Hall is private secretary to Prof. C. 
C. Plehn, Dean of College of Com- 
merce, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal.— David Heald is asst. in 
the Shelf Dept., Harvard College 
Library. — N. M. Hansen is instructor 
in civil and irrigation engineering at 
the Agricultural College of Utah. — 
L. B. Harrison is with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., 23 Wall St., New York. — W. 
Hague is with Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., Bisbee, Ariz. — W. 
Hamilton is teacher of Latin and his- 
tory in the Princeton High School. — 
A. Hunt is studying law at the North- 
western University Law School. — J. 
A. Higbee is supt. of tracks, Burling- 
ton St. R. R. Co., 683 Summer St., 
Burlington, Ia.— J. C. Henderson is 
at the U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. — H. B. Higgins is with 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., Plate Glass Co. 
— H. W. Hammond is clerk in the 
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banking house of Baring, Magoun Co., 
15 Wall St., New York. — James 
Jackson is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
44 State St., Boston. — F. H. Johnson 
is church organist at Byfield, Me. — 
F. C. Kellogg is salesman and New 
England agent of B. J. Johnson Soap 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — E. R. Little is 
cartooning for the Colorado Springs 
Gazette. — T. Lindsley is with the New 
York Rapid Transit Co.—G. J. Lenz 
is instructor of modern languages at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology. — 
M. McLeod is teaching at South Had- 
ley Falls.—T. H. Miller is in the 
insurance business with the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Co., New York. — 
E. M. Merritt teaches elocution and is 
physical director at Williston Semi- 
nary, Easthampton. — O. C. Mackay is 
asst. manager in the Dressed Beef 
Dept., Armour & Co., S. Omaha, 
Neb. — H. H. Owens is teaching phys- 
ics in Redlands, Cal., Union High 
School. —G. T: Otis is with the C. B. 
& Q. R. R,, Chicago, Ill.—C. D. L. 
Oelrichs, 64 Ray St., Newburyport, is 
clerk in an office at 40 Exchange PL, 
Boston. — W. P. Price is teacher of 
the piano with Faelten Pianoforte 
School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
—F. A. Perine is correspondent in 
the office of Sprague, Warner Co., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. — F. W. 
Piper is in the passenger engineering 
dept., Boston and Maine R. R., Bos- 
ton. — L. O. Packard teaches science 
in the Rockville, Me., High School. — 
C.R. Post is fellowship student at the 
American School, Athens.—C. H. 
Robinson is with the Burgess Sul- 
phite Fiber Co., 51 Court St., Boston. 
—L. F. Rainsford is studying medi- 
cine at College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York. —H. K. Rob- 
erts is with Salem Electric Light Co., 
7 Piedmont St., Salem. — R. W. Riv- 


ers is teaching at Noble & Green- 
ough’s School, Beacon St. Boston. — 
A. T. Roberts is traveling for the 
New York Advertising Co.—J. R. 
Rutland is instructor in English at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
— E. R. Ray is draughtsman for 
Whitfield & King, architects, 160 5th 
Ave., New York. — H. B. Sherman is 
treasurer and manager of the Phoenix 
Lighting Co., 114 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. —§. A. Sicher is manufacturer of 
underwear, 54 E. 65th St., New York. 
—E. N. Smith is rodman on the 
Rapid Transit R. R. Commission of 
New York.— Ralph Sanger is with 
the Great Northern R. R. Co., 11 Sum- 
mit Court, St. Paul, Minn. — W. M. 
Stone is with the Northern Pacific 
R. R., South Tacoma, Wash. — A. 
Schwab is time clerk for the Schwab 
Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo.—J. W. 
Scott is assistant city editor of the 
San Francisco Evening Post. — Rod- 
man Swift is sailing round the world. 
— R. J. Thanisch is draughtsman 
in the heating and ventilating de- 
partment of B. F. Sturtevant, 3305 
Washington St., Jamaica Plain. — 
M. M. Thurlow, is with the Tetela 
Mining Co., Puebla, Mexico. —C. E. 
Tirrell is with the Northern Pacific 
R. R., S. Tacoma, Wash.—S. B. 
Trainer is salesman for the Fairbanks 
Co., Toronto, Can. — T. E. Winnard is 
with the American Woolen Co., 113 
Waverly Pl., New York.—T. E. 
Winston is teaching in East Boston. — 
W. R. Valentine is teacher in a public 
school in Indianapolis, Ind. —C. E. 
Wadleigh is clerk and scaler for the 
Conn. Valley Lumber Co., at Gra- 
ham’s Camp, Bloomfield, Vt. — H. W. 
Wise is with the American Optical 
Co., Southbridge.— W. A. Zehring 
teaches mathematics in Campbell Col- 
lege, Holton, Tex. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
G. W. Rosrnson, Sec. 


10 University Hall, Cambridge. 


p ’97.— Dr. E. W. Olive is teach- 
ing in the University of Wisconsin. 

p ‘00.—U. S. Parker is instructor 
in economics in the University of Ne- 
braska. 

p ’03.— Frank Aydelotte is teach- 
ing English in the Boys’ High School, 
Louisville, Ky.— L. R. Brown is 
instructor in English at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. — C. W. Hahn 
teaches biology in the High School of 
Commerce, New York City. — Rev. 
W. P. Ladd is instructor in church 
history, Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. —S. M. Look is 
teacher of English in the Morris High 
School, 166th St. and Boston Road, 
New York.—Dr. J. L. Lowes has 
been appointed professor of English 
in Swarthmore College.—C. H. Mc- 
Ilwain is professor of history, Miami 
University, Oxford, O. —J. B. Newell 
is principal of the Petaluma (Cal.) 
High School. — T. G. Remick’s address 
is 18 Genesee St., Geneva, N. Y. 

98-99. — G. C. Robertson is head 
master of the Madison Academy, 
Madison, N. J. —J. R. Bullock’s ad- 
dress is 30 Lockwood St., Providence, 
R. I. 

"99-00. — C. A. Bigelow is with the 
General Chemical Co.; address, 215 
Madison Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

702-04. — B. F. Wilson is studying 
at Johns Hopkins ; permanent address, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

03-04. — Christian Larsen is in- 
structor in English in the High School 
department of the Latter Day Saints’ 
University, Salt Lake City.—T. A. 
Mason is teaching French and German 
in St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


William Rounseville Alger, ¢ 47, 
died at Boston, Feb. 7, 1905. He was 
born at Freetown, Dec. 22, 1822, de- 
scended from the Huguenots exiled 
from France. At ten years of age he 
went to Boston and for a year worked 
in a grocery store. Then he spent a 
year in a broker’s office, after which 
he worked for five years in a cotton 
mill in Hooksett, N. H. Having deter- 
mined to educate himself, he studied 
mornings and evenings in his room, — 
mathematics, grammar, and literature, 
committing to memory Macbeth. He 
thus fitted himself for the Academy 
at Pembroke, N. H., and after three 
years of preparation there he entered 
the Divinity School at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1847. 
He was then a warm admirer of Chan- 
ning and Emerson and Dewey. Upon 
graduation he was installed pastor of 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Roxbury, where 
he remained seven years. In 1855 he 
took the pulpit of the Bulfinch St. 
Church, where he preached for ten 
years. During this pastorate he wrote 
several books and often contributed 
articles to church periodicals. In 1857 
Dr. Alger delivered a Fourth of July 
oration in Boston upon “ The Genius 
and Posture of America.” He pre- 
dicted that unless the Republican party 
triumphed there would be secession, 
and his address was so pronounced 
against slavery that the City Council 
refused to tender him the usual vote 
of thanks. Six years later, however, 
after his prophecy had come true, the 
City Government gave him the post- 
poned vote of thanks unanimously and 
also asked him for a copy of his oration 
for publication. In 1865 his health 
gave out and he took a trip abroad. 
From 1868 to 1872 he preached before 
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the Music Hall Society every Sunday. 
In 1868 he was made chaplain of the 
Mass. House of Representatives. He 
always had a full audience, and intro- 
duced shorter prayers, which were 
printed in book form and called 
“Prayers for a Legislature.” Dr. 
Alger preached the election sermon 
in the Old South Meeting House in 
1862, when Gov. Andrew was re- 
elected, taking as his subject, “ Public 
Morals, or The True Glory of a State.” 
From 1874 to 1878 he was pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah, New York. 
He also held pastorates at Chicago 
and at Portland, Me. Dr. Alger’s first 
book, “The Poetry of the Orient,” 
was published in 1855. It was a vol- 
ume of translations from the Persian, 
Sanscrit, and Arabic, and ran through 
four editions. Other works of his 
were, “ A Critical History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life,” of which 14 
editions were published ; “ The Life of 
Edwin Forrest, the American Trage- 
dian, with a History of the Dramatic 
Art ;” “ The Friendship of Women,” 
11 editions ; and “ The Genius of Soli- 
tude.” Besides his earnest interest in 
the drama, Dr. Alger was a great 
lover of pictures and sculpture; a 
great admirer of music, and had inti- 
mate friends among the highest class 
of musical artists. Dr. Alger was mar- 
ried in Roxbury in 1847 to Miss Annie 
Langdon Lodge. He had seven chil- 
dren. 

By appointment of Pres. Roosevelt, 
Mayor A. Gaulin, Jr., 196, is U. S. 
Consul at Havre, France. 

J. J. Mahoney, L. S. ’89, is a police 
court justice at Lawrence. 

Dr. F. W. Draper, m 69, medical 
examiner for Suffolk County, has re- 
tired after nearly 30 years’ service. 

F. H. Hammill, / ’04, is probate 
judge at Bristol, R. I. 


Horatio Rogers, L. S. ’57, died at 
his home in Providence, R. I., Dee. 12, 
1904. He was born there, May 18, 
1836; graduated at Brown University, 
1855, studied at the Harvard Law 
School, and was admitted to the Rhode 
Island bar in 1858. He enlisted in 
the 3d Rhode Island Heavy Artillery 
(Aug., 1861) ; served under Sherman 
at Port Royal; was promoted captain; 
assisted in the attack on Port Pulaski 
(April, 1862); was promoted major 
(June, 1862); was commissioned colo- 
nel of the 2d Rhode Island Vols. 
(Jan., 1863), and took part in al] the 
campaigning of the Army of the Po- 
tomac till Jan., 1864, when ill health 
forced him to resign. He was later 
brevetted brigadier-general U. S. V. 
He resumed his law practice in Provi- 
dence; was attorney-general of Rhode 
Island for several years; was a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and of the Provi- 
dence common council. From about 
1870, in partnership with Gov. J. Y. 
Smith, his father-in-law, and C. A. 
Nichols, his brother-in-law, he engaged 
in manufacturing; but at the former’s 
death, he resumed practice at the 
bar. In 1888 he was elected attorney- 
general, and in 1891 he became as- 
sociate justice of the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court, a post he held till 
1903. He was president of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, and a pro- 
minent Freemason. He printed sev- 
eral addresses and books, including 
“Mary Dyer, of Rhode Island, the 
Quaker Martyr,” and “ Hadden’s 
Journal and Orderly Books.” Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. in 1896. 
He married (1) Lucia Waterman, in 
1861, and, after her death, (2) Emily 
P. Smith, in 1869. 

Dr. H.S. Johnson, m 83, is a trustee 
of the Malden Public Library. 
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J. F. Aylward, L. S. ’84, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for nomination 
as Democratic candidate for mayor of 
Cambridge. 

J. H. Wolff, L. S. ’74, is depart- 
ment commander for Mass. of the 
G.A.R. He is the first colored man 
elected to that office. 

John Colby Coombs, / ’71,died at the 
Revere House, Boston, Jan. 7, 1905. 
He was born in Bowdoinham, Me., 
March 9, 1845 ; was educated in the 
common schools and under private 
tutors, and was graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1869, ranking second in his 
class. After graduating from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1871, he continued 
his legal studies in Boston in the office 
of Jewell, Gaston & Field. Being 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar, June 8, 
1872, he entered upon the active prac- 
tice of his profession in Boston. His 
professional business was limited al- 
most wholly to commercial and corpor- 
ation matters. For many years he 
advocated the abolition of all laws for 
the enforcement of personal obliga- 
tions, beyond the surrender of assets, 
for debt. He was the first to advance 
and publicly urge governmental in- 
surance of the merchant marine against 
depredations of a public enemy ; all 
in lieu of privateering and prize laws. 
He advocated strong governmental 
control over, but not ownership or 
operation of railroads, and perhaps the 
ablest arguments he made in the Fed- 
eral courts and before congressional 
committees were against the fore- 
closure or other sale of the govern- 
ment-aided Pacific railroads, free from 
the obligations and duties imposed 
upon them in behalf of the public and 
in consideration of the public aid they 
received. In 1893 he organized the 
Credits Commutation Co., after the 
panic that swept away the investments 


made by thousands of New Englanders 
in the boom days of Sioux City, Ia. 
Under his management the investors 
recovered a large part, if not all, of 
what at one time looked like a clear 
loss. He was instrumental in the re- 
habilitation of numerous industries in 
Sioux City, in which New Englanders 
were largely interested. 

N. L. Bassett, / ’98, of Augusta, 
Me., is one of the commission ap- 
pointed by Gov. Cobb of Maine to en- 
force prohibition in that state. 

D. A. Rollins, 7 ’04, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Douglas clerk of the 
Brookline Municipal Court. 

Frederick Cochrane, L. S. ’57, died 
in Boston, on Feb. 3, 1905. He was 
born on June 2, 1837, at Methuen. 
He prepared for College at Andover 
Academy, and graduated at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. He then 
studied at the Harvard Law School, 
practising law in Boston until he en- 
listed in August, 1862, as 2d lieutenant 
in Co. C, 50th Mass. Vols. He served 
nearly a year in Louisiana and at Port 
Hudson. On May 2, 1864, he was pro- 
moted captain of Co. E, 59th Mass. 
Vols., serving through Grant’s cam- 
paign. He was mustered out in July, 
1865. In 1868 he went to Minnesota, 
remaining there about 8 years. On 
his return to Boston he engaged in 
miscellaneous pursuits, and for some 
years, until 1888, was connected with 
the New England Grocer, covering 
the markets and doing general re- 
portorial work. His health giving 
way, he entered the Soldiers’ Home, 
Chelsea, where he remained some 14 
years. Then, tiring of the monotony 
of that life, he returned to Boston 
and did special work upon the New 
England Grocer. He is survived by 
a wife, son, and two brothers, one a 
resident of Stamford, Conn., and the 
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other of Hartford, Mich. He was a 
member of Post 35, G. A. R., Chelsea, 
and at the memorial exercises of that 
post last year delivered the memorial 
address. 

Edward Oliver Wolcott, / °75, for 
12 years U. S. Senator from Colorado, 
died in Monte Carlo, Monaco, March 
1, 1905. He wasasonof the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Wolcott, and he was born on 
March 26, 1848, in Longmeadow, where 
his father was pastor. When he was 16 
years old he enlisted as private in the 
150th Ohio Vols., and served a few 
months in 1864. Afterward he stud- 
ied at Yale College, but did not com- 
plete his course, and then went to the 
Harvard Law School, where he was 
graduated in 1875. He went to Chi- 
cago, and then went to Denver, Colo., 
in 1871, and began as a school-teacher 
at a little mining camp named Black- 
brook. He continued his studies of 
law, and practised his profession in 
Georgetown. He was elected district 
attorney in 1876, and in 1878, was elect- 
ed senator from Clear Creek County. 
He became almost at once a leader of 
the bar, and it has been said that his 
income from his legal practice grew 
to be more than $50,000 a year. In 
his early life he edited a newspaper. 
In 1888 he was elected to the United 
States Senate, and was reelected in 
1895, but closed his career in 1901, 
when his second term expired. Mr. 
Wolcott’s most notable influence was 
when, after the campaign of 1896, he 
opposed the Silver Party, and advo- 
cated the policy of bimetalism. He 
was chairman of the Republican State 
Convention of 1898, which declared 
for that, and because of his position 
Pres. McKinley made him his special 
representative on the international 
commission in behalf of that cause. 


Mr. Wolcott’s brilliant and daring 


intellect, his fervid temper and reck- 
less disposition, made him a promi- 
nent figure in the Senate. He was 
chosen for his oratory to nominate 
Blaine for the presidency in the con- 
vention of 1892, and in 1900 he was 
temporary chairman of the Philadel- 
phia convention. He married the 
widow of Lyman K. Bass, of Buffalo, 
in New York, May 14, 1890. They 
were divorced in 1900. 

Walter Lowrie Campbell, L. S. ’68, 
the blind ex-mayor of Youngstown, O., 
died there Jan. 25,1905, from apoplexy. 
He was born in Salem, O., and was 62 
years of age. Although blind from 
childhood, he graduated A.B. at West- 
ern Reserve College in 1867, and stud- 
ied a year at the Harvard Law School. 
He was editor of the Register and Trib- 
une from 1874 to 1882. He was also 
a musician and author. His political 
poem, “Civitas,” many portions of 
which were quoted on the floor of the 
U. S. Senate soon after its publication, 
gave him notoriety. He was a close 
personal friend of Pres. Garfield and 
made the speech in the Republican 
convention naming him as the choice of 
the party for U. S. senator a short time 
before he was nominated for the pre- 
sidency. Mr. Campbell was an ardent 
Republican until the nomination of 
Bryan, when he became a Silverite in 
keeping with his editorial position dur- 
ing the fight which resulted in the 
demonetization of that metal. 

Dr. W. G. Macdonald, m ’85, is 
medical examiner for Suffolk County. 

Ernest Hoen, / ’88, has formed a law 
partnership with H. E. Parkhurst, 
under the firm name Hoen & Park- 
hurst ; address, 948 Equitable Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 

D. T. Jewett, L. S. 33, of St. Louis, 
Mo., at the age of 98 years and 8 
months goes to his office daily. 
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Elmer Hewitt Capen, L. S. ’61, 
President of Tufts College, died at 
Medford, March 22, 1905. He was 
born at Stoughton, April 5, 1838; 
graduated at Tufts in 1860. In 1859, 
while still a student there, he was 
elected to the Mass. legislature. After 
practising law a short time in Stough- 
ton, he studied for the ministry and 
was ordained pastor of the Independ- 
ent Christian Church at Gloucester in 
1865. 1870-1875 he was pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Providence, 
R.I.; then he was chosen president of 
Tufts College. He was a member of 
the Mass. Board of Education. Buch- 
tel College made him an LL.D. in 
1899 and St. Lawrence University a 
D.D. in 1879. He married (1) Letitia 
H. Mussey, of New London,Conn.; and 
(2) Mary L. Edwards, of Brookline. 

Dr. F. B. Stratton, v ’97, is a mem- 
ber of the Swampscott board of health. 

John Dudley Page, m ’88, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., died suddenly in Boisé, Id., 
March 23, 1905. 

Victor Morawetz, / ’78, is general 
counsel and chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors of 
the Atchison R. R. system. 

Charles Cleaves Cole, / ’67, born 
May 22, 1841, at Hiram, Me., died at 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1905. 
He served in the 17th Maine Vols. 
from 1862 to the close of the Civil 
War, retiring with the rank of cap- 
tain. 1867-71 he practised law at 
West Union, W. Va., and was prose- 
cuting attorney of Doddridge County ; 
1871-79 he practised at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., part of the time as city solici- 
tor ; 1879-93 he practised in Wash- 
ington, D. C ; for two years was U.S. 
attorney for the District, and for eight 
years, 1893-1901, he was associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 


Alpheus Spring Packard, L. S. S.’64, 
died at Providence, R. I, Feb. 14, 
1905. He was born at Brunswick, 
Me., Feb. 19, 1839; graduated A.B. 
at Bowdoin College in 1861; studied 
under Agassiz at the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School; 1865-66, was librarian and 
custodian of the Boston Society of 
Natural History ; curator of the Essex 
Institute, 1866; curator, afterward 
director, of the Peabody Academy of 
Science, 1867-78 ; Mass. state ento- 
mologist,1871-73; member of the U S. 
Entomological Commission, 1877-82 ; 
founder and for 20 years editor of the 
American Naturalist ; since 1878 pro- 
fessor of zoology and geology at Brown 
University. Was the author of many 
works on entomology ; of a life of 
Lamarck ; of “ First Lessons in Geo- 
logy,” 1882; of “Life History of 
Animals ;” of “ A Naturalist on the 
Labrador Coast,” ete., ete. He mar- 
ried in 1867, Elizabeth Derby Walcott, 
a sister of Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58. 

J. J. Higgins, 1 ’90, is president of 
the Somerville board of aldermen. 

Jarvis King Mason, m ’61, medical 
examiner for the town of Suffield, 
Conn., for 22 years, and once presi- 
dent of the Hartford County Medical 
Association ; a member of the Har- 
vard Alumni Medical Association and 
of the American Academy of Medi- 
cine, died at his home in Suffield, A pril 
8, from cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
born at Enfield, Conn., Nov. 8, 1831. 


‘He was married three times. 


Prof. William James, m ’69, has 
accepted the acting professorship of 
philosophy at Stanford University for 
the second semester of next year, 
beginning in January, 1906. 

Dr. H. P. Cooke, d ’84, is secretary, 
and Dr. F. P. Barnard, d ’97, both of 
Worcester, is a director, of the Central 
District Society. 
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C. M. Bakewell, p ’92, has been 
elected professor of philosophy at 
Yale University. 

Ex-Congressman Samuel Knox, L. 
S. ’37, died in Blandford, March 5, 
1905. He was born in Blandford, 
March 21, 1815, the son of Alanson 
and Lucinda (Knox) Knox. His pa- 
ternal ancestor, William Knox, was a 
pioneer settler of Blandford. At the 
age of 14 years he entered the Mon- 
son Academy, where he fitted for his 
college course. He was graduated 
from Williams College in 1836 and 
afterwards studied law for a time with 
the firm of Chapman & Ashmuxu in 
Springfield. After a year’s course in 
the Law School he was admitted to 
the bar in St. Louis in June, 1838. 
He immediately began the practice of 
his profession. He was elected as a 
Republican to the 38th Congress. For 
many years he was active in public 
affairs in St. Louis and had served 
for two years as a member of the 
City Council and two years as City 
Counselor. On March 18, 1845, Mr. 
Knox was married to Mary Kerr, of 
St. Louis, who died in 1863, leaving 
five children, Samuel Knox, Mrs. Han- 
nah §. Luscomb, Reuben, Henry, and 
Mary. The three sons followed their 
father in the legal profession. For 
several years past Mr. Knox had re- 
sided in Blandford. 

Dr. C. E. Perkins, d ’90, of Brock- 
ton, is a director of the South Eastern 
District Dental Society. 

Dr. C. W. Hale, d ’02, of Spring- 
field, is secretary of the Valley Dis- 
trict Dental Society. 

Willis Parsons Spring, m ’79, died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 22, 1905. 
At one time he was coroner and county 
physician of Hennepin County, Minn. 
He was born, Aug. 14, 1853, at Hins- 
dale. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
District Dental Society held in Boston, 
April 24, 1905, the following Harvard 
men were elected officers: ‘Treasurer, 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Boston; exec. 
com., F. T. Taylor, d ’90, Boston; J. 
W. Estabrooks, d ’00, Boston; coun- 
cilors to Mass. Dental Society: W. H. 
Potter, d 85, Boston; H. C. Meriam, 
d ’74, Salem. 

Dr. Thomas Francis Padula, m ’87, 
died suddenly of heart disease at 
Quincy, Feb. 9, 1905. He was born 
in Naples, Italy, Dec. 9, 1859. He 
came to this country when about 10 
years old and lived with his uncle, the 
late Rev. F. A. Friguglietti, then pastor 
of St. John’s Parish, Boston. After 
receiving his education in the public 
schools of that city, he entered Boston 
College, where he remained for a few 
years. He entered Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, in 1880, and was 
graduated in 1884. He then entered 
the Harvard Medical School and was 
graduated in 1887. He opened an 
office in Neponset and subsequently 
settled in Quincy in 1893. He was 
unmarried. 

Thomas Francis Benedict Meehan, 
L. S. 87, died at Jamaica Plain, April 
4, 1905. He had practised law in 
Boston. 

Joseph Jefferson, h ’95, died at Palm 
Beach, Fla., April 23, 1905. He was 
born at Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1829. 
His parents were actors, and all his life 
was spent on the stage. He first be- 
came prominent as Asa Trenchard in 
Our American Cousin, 1858. Later, he 
made a specialty of Rip Van Winkle, 
which he played for over 40 years. He 
was an amateur painter. He married 
(1) Margaret Lockyer, 1848; and (2) 
after her death, Sarah Warren, 1867. 
Harvard conferred on him an honorary 
A.M. degree in 1895. 
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M. M. Fogg, p ’01, who went to 
the University of Nebraska in 1901 as 
instructor in English, who was made 
assistant professor in 1902, and asso- 
ciate professor and joint head of the 
department of rhetoric in 1904, was 
recently promoted to full professor- 
ship. In connection with his courses 
in composition and literature he has 
had charge of the intercollegiate de- 
bates. In the 4 years Nebraska has 
taken part in 9 intercollegiate debates 
with Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and other 
universities, and has won 9 straight 
victories. 

R. S. Morison, 69, sends the fol- 
lowing list of deaths of former mem- 
bers of the Harvard Divinity School: 
Enoch Powell, [1871], at Grantwood- 
on-Hudson, N. J., Nov. 6, 1904; John 
Otis Mills, [1883], at Roxbury, Feb. 
28, 1903; Flavius Josephus Macmil- 
lan, [1870], at Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 22, 1904; Hiram Miner Stanley, 
[1885], at Binghamton, N. Y., April 
3, 1903; Henry Levi Slack, [1875], 
at Bethel, Conn., March 25, 1905; 
David Levan, [1882-83], at Exeter, 
Berks Co., Pa., July 10, 1904; Charles 
Henry Fields, [1892-93], March 2, 
1905. 

Andrew Napoleon Adams, ¢ 55, 
died at Fairhaven, Vt., March 13, 
1905. He was born there Jan. 6, 
1830. After graduating at the Divin- 
ity School, he preached at Needham 
and Franklin, and at Castleton, Vt. In 
1870 he retired from the ministry, and 
entered on a business life. He was a 
marble producer. He had served in 
the Vermont senate and house and 
had held several town offices. 

Edward Augustus Dimmick, d ’73, 
was born in Newburyport, July 27, 
1851, and died in Barbados, West In- 
dies, March 6, 1905. He practised 
dentistry, going to Barbados in 1877, 


and was last in United States in 1891. 
He was U. S. Consul at Barbados dur- 
ing Pres. Harrison’s administration. 
He married, Dec. 29, 1894, Josephine 
M. Dodge, of Hamilton, Mass., who 
survives him. 

Dr. Israel Thorndike Hunt, m ’70, 
died at Charlestown, Feb. 16, 1905. 
He was born at Nashua, N. H., Oct. 
12, 1841. He practised in Charles- 
town for many years, and was medical 
examiner for life insurance companies. 

Alfred Charles Post, m 91, died at 
Denver, Colo., Nov. 26, 1904. He 
was born in New York City, Sept. 11, 
1868. After graduating from the 
Medical School, he settled in Salt 
Lake, Utah. 

Dr. George Frederick Keene, m ’79, 
born Oct. 22, 1853, at Whitman, died 
at Howard, R. I., March 13, 1905. 
He graduated at Brown University in 
1875, and at the Harvard Medical 
School. He served for many years 
at the Boston City Hospital ; then he 
joined the staff of the Rhode Island 
Hospital, and was superintendent of 
the State Institution at Cranston. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


“ The Eternal Life,” by Prof. Hugo 
Miinsterberg, h ’01, is one of the most 
remarkable short studies on immortal- 
ity which the present generation has 
produced. It presents exhaustively 
the message of materialism as ex- 
pounded by modern science, and then 
goes on to affirm that, although the 
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body must perish, the will can lay hold 
of eternal things. In so faras it does 
this, it is eternal. In other words, we 
are conscious of values which have no 
relation to space and time, and by liv- 
ing according to these values we share 
their eternal and spaceless nature. 
This is doubtless true ; but it requires 
no philosophic acumen to discover that 
such participation in the eternal and 
the infinite does not constitute im- 
mortality. Long ago Clough sang 
“It fortifies my soul to know 
That tho’ I perish, Truth is so.”’ 

One would like to ask Mr. Miinster- 
berg where the will, which he implies 
can operate independently of time and 
space, comes from ; or how he knows 
that these “ values’’ are really eter- 
nal, and not simply fictions of the 
finite human mind ? If personal iden- 
tity be not continued after death, it 
is idle to call our earthly contacts 
with Truth and Righteousness a form 
of immortality. But the essay is so 
full of suggestion, so finely written, 
and so sympathetic in spirit, that it 
will attract many persons who may 
reject its conclusions. Its importance 
and literary charm cannot be gainsaid. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 85 cents.) 

For more than 20 years the “ His- 
tory of the United States” by Col. 
T. W. Higginson, ’41, has been a favor- 
ite. Among many merits, it possessed 
readableness to an unusual degree in 
manuals of this kind ; but it brought 
the narrative down only to the close 
of Jackson’s administration. The de- 
mand for a complete history has led to 
the addition of 200 pages by Prof. 
Wm. Macdonald, ’92, of Brown Uni- 
versity. Prof. Macdonald has done 
his work well ; but one marks immedi- 
ately, both by the style and the method, 
the passage from Col. Higginson’s part 


to his. The joint work ought to be 
popular. In the interest of history, 
however, one must protest against the 
publisher’s introduction of “fancy ” 
pictures ina book of this kind. Imag- 
inary scenes, inserted promiscuously 
among authentic portraits and maps, 
are as out of place as would be the in- 
sertion of fairy stories or fibs in the nar- 
rative of historic events. (Harpers : 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

“Machiavelli and the Modern 
State” consists of three lectures de- 
livered in 1899 at the Royal Institu- 
tion, by Louis Dyer, ’74. Despite a 
great exhibit of critical apparatus, 
Mr. Dyer disappoints us in that he 
throws new light on neither Machia- 
velli nor the Modern State. The trans- 
lations from Machiavelli on which he 
bases his argument are often so inac- 
curate that they cause the reader to 
doubt whether Mr. Dyer really under- 
stood the Italian originals. The some- 
what fantastic personage whom he 
conjures up as the author of “The 
Prince” bears only a distant resem- 
blance — say of a fourth or fifth cousin 
—to that person as we have known 
him. But commendation should be 
given to Mr. Dyer for his diligence in 
collating Machiavelli’s other works 
with “The Prince.” (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of the Harvard 
Department of Economics, has edited, 
under the title “Trusts, Pools, and 
Corporations,” 18 papers which have 
appeared in the Political Science 
Quarterly, the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, and other journals dur- 
ing the last 20 years. Prof. Ripley 
himself contributes a substantial in- 
troduction, in which he outlines the 
growth of trusts, and the efforts, legis- 
lative and economic, which have been 
made to remedy them. The topics 
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covered by his selections are typical. 
We have, for instance, an account of 
the “Steel Corporation’s Bond Con- 
version,” of the “ Addyston Pipe Com- 
pany,” of the “ United States Ship- 
building Company,” of the “ Northern 
Securities Company.” There are other 
papers on “The German Company 
Law,” “ The Amendment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act,” and on “ Lia- 
bility for Unrevealed Profits.” Prof. 
Ripley plans his collection for use as 
a text-book, but, unlike compilers of 
other collections of papers and docu- 
ments in economics, he makes the 
attempt to apply “ the case system, so 
long successful in our law schools, to 
the teaching of economics.” It ought 
to serve this purpose admirably. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.80.) 

F. K. Bail, ’90, instructor in the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, has com- 
piled in collaboration with A. F. Blais- 
dell “Short Stories from American 
History.” “It is intended for use as 
a supplementary reader in the fourth 
and fifth grades of elementary schools, 
or as collateral reading in connection 
with a formal text-book of a somewhat 
higher grade.” Nearly 20 stories are 
told, including many about critical epi- 
sodes in American history. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, illustrated, 40 cents.) 

W. D. Orcutt, ’92, has recently pub- 
lished anew novel, “The Flower of Des- 
tiny,” whichis based on the early life of 
ex-Empress Eugénie and her marriage 
to Napoleon III. (McClurg: Chicago.) 

A Concordance to Dante’s Italian 
Prose Works, by Prof. E. S. Shel- 
don, ’72, assisted by A. C. White, ’02, 
under the general direction of the 
American Dante Society, has just been 
issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Copies can be procured by applying to 
the American agent of the Clarendon 
Press, New York City. 


Prof. Adolphe Cohn and Dr. Curtis 
H. Page, ’90, are editors of a new 
series of French Classics for English 
Readers, which, to judge by the first 
volume, will be of real value. This 
volume, “ Rabelais,” Dr. Page edits. 
He contributes an introductory essay, 
part biographical, part literary, which 
summarizes for the reader much in- 
formation and many critical opinions. 
Among the latter, not the least valu- 
able are Dr. Page’s own, in which he 
makes brief comparisons between 
Rabelais and Aristophanes, his great 
predecessor among humorists, and 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Sterne, and Swift, who came after him. 
Dr. Page then reduces “ Gargantua ”’ 
and “ Pantagruel ” to a single volume 
of 400 pages, omitting the grosser 
passages, but retaining all that is essen- 
tial — unless one chooses to argue 
that grossness is essential to Rabelais. 
Dr. Page uses the Urquhart-Motteux 
text, not, however, without careful 
recension. The work is admirably 
done. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and with others on Montaigne, 
Moliére, Beaumarchais, and George 
Sand, which are in preparation, the set 
will make a valuable addition to every 
cultivated reader’s library. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

John Fox, Jr., 83, was sent out at 
the beginning of the Russo-Japanese 
War, as a correspondent for Scribner’s 
Monthly. He accompanied the Japan- 
ese army, but in common with a large 
squad of other war correspondents, he 
found that the wise Japanese did not 
intend to have their military opera- 
tions revealed through the press. Ac- 
cordingly, after fruitless efforts to 
carry out his mission, he turned round 
and came home. In “Following the 
Sun-Flag,” he gives an account of his 
experiences. He describes the journey 
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to Japan, life in Tokio, the hardships 
of campaign life, and the pursuit of 
the army through Korea to Manchu- 
ria, as far as Liaoyang. There Mr. 
Fox decided to turn back. He writes 
in & crisp, snappy style, which serves 
well for his kodak-like pictures of 
Oriental scenes and of war time. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, $1.25 
net.) 
The latest volume in the Harvard 
Historical Studies series is “‘ The Civil 
Service and the Patronage,” by Carl 
R. Fish, p ’98, asst. professor of Amer- 
ican History in the University of Wis- 
consin. It is a valuable contribution 
to the study of political morality in 
the United States. Dr. Fish begins 
with an account of the establishment 
of the national civil service. He shows 
what standards obtained as to fitness 
for office-holding in Washington’s time, 
how far partisanship prevailed, and in 
what way removals were made. Then 
he traces Jefferson’s policy, the growth 
of patronage, the gradual contagion of 
the spoils system until it became epi- 
demic under Jackson, the spasmodic at- 
tempts to check it, and then its ascend- 
ancy down through Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration. Side by side with the struggle 
for patronage, Dr. Fish describes the 
efforts of civil service reformers dur- 
ing the past 40 years, and concludes by 
a survey of the present status. His 
study is exhaustive. One could wish 
that a copy of it might be put in the 
hands of every congressman and cabi- 
net officer. (Longmans, Green & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.80 net.) 
The celebration of the Hawthorne 
Centenary last year is permanently re- 
corded in a splendid volume of “ Pro- 
ceedings ” of the Essex Institute, June 
23, 1904, and in “ The Hawthorne Cen- 
tenary at the Wayside, Concord, July 
4-7, 1904.” The former volume is a 


quarto, beautifully printed, with an 
admirable photogravure frontispiece 
of Rowse’s portrait of Hawthorne, and 
with reproductions of 21 other por- 
traits. The Proceedings consist of re- 
marks by R. S. Rantoul, ’53, ex-mayor 
of Salem and president of the Institute, 
of addresses by Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
h’99, J. W. Symonds and E. W. Emer- 
son, 66, and of letters from J. H. 
Choate, 52, James Bryce, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Henry James, L. S. ’62, 
Andrew Lang, Dr. A. E. Schénbach, 
J. M. Barrie, Mrs. H. P. Spofford, D. 
G. Mitchell, E. C. Stedman, W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, and Mrs. E. S. P. Ward. 
There follow accounts of the reunion of 
the descendants of Major William and 
John Hathorne and of the Hathorne 
family in England (by H. F. Waters, 
’55); and lists of souvenirs, autographs, 
and relics, and a bibliography of first 
editions. To Mr. Rantoul, who directed 
the exercises and had charge of this 
splendid memorial, great praise is due. 
The second volume is a neat duodecimo, 
edited by Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41. It 
contains a portrait and six illustrations, 
and addresses by Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, 41, C. T. Copeland, ’82, Mrs. J. 
W. Howe, C. F. Adams, ’56, Mrs. M. 
H. Elliott, Julian Hawthorne, [’67], 
M. D. Conway, t ’54, J. S. Keyes, ’41, 
F. P. Stearns, ’67, and F. B. Sanborn, 
’55, and letters from Mrs. Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, E. C. Stedman, Dr. R. 
Garnett, J. D. Long, ’57, H. C. Lodge, 
’71, Mrs. H. R. Spofford, R. S. Ran- 
toul, 53, Robert Grant, ’73, Mrs. E. 
S. P. Ward, John Hay, h ’02, and Mrs. 
J.T. Fields. This volume is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (cloth, 
$1.25). Together, these volumes con- 
stitute a worthy memorial of a great 
literary event, and they furnish, inci- 
dentally, an insight into contemporary 
literary criticism. 
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Dr. Elmer E. Stoll, 95, has printed 
“ John Webster: The Periods of his 
Work as determined by his Relations 
to the Drama of his Day,” an exhaust- 
ive essay, which shows a wide study of 
the Elizabethan Drama. Dr. Stoll 
treats his subject from every side, and 
moves on from known facts to circum- 
stantial evidence and conjectures in 
order to determine, if he can, Web- 
ster’s share in doubtful plays and the 
influence upon him of his contemporary 
playwrights. Dr. Stoll discusses with 
much elaboration the Elizabethan Re- 
venge plays in general. He has been, 
like his predecessors, unable to fix Web- 
ster’s dates, a misfortune to persons 
who crave facts, but not to philologists 
who busy themselves in weaving 
theories. If we knew definitely, for 
instance, that Webster was born be- 
tween 1575 and 1580, Dr. Stoll 
might not have been at the pains to in- 
sist that he must have learned Mach- 
iavellism from personal intimacy with 
Marlowe. The treatise is a fine speci- 
men of the German method of philo- 
logical microscopy. (For sale by the 
Harvard Codperative Society: Cam- 
bridge.) 

Henry Copley Greene, ’94, has trans- 
lated “ The Gospel of the Childhood of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ” so well, with 
such a fine feeling for the spirit of the 
original, that his little book ought to 
delight those readers who prize the 
naiveté and simplicity of childhood, 
and those who are curious to hear the 
unbiblical stories of Christ, not less 
than the folk-lorists, who trace the 
origin and dissemination of legends. 
Many of the legends told here are very 
lovely; others are good specimens of 
the way in which miracle-loving, un- 
critical people mix up moral values. 
But it is the fairy-tale quality that 
one finds most charming. Mr. Greene 


prints on opposite pages to his trans- 
lation the Latin text of the manuscript 
at the monastery of Saint Wolfgang. 
Mrs. Meynell writes a sympathetic 
introduction, and Carlos Schwabe fur- 
nishes several neo-archaic illustrations. 
(Scott-Thaw Co.: New York. Boards, 
16mo.) 

A little book of very unusual beauty 
and interest is “ Words for Music: A 
Symphonic Series,” by Wm. W. New- 
ell,’59. (Small, Maynard & Co. : Bos- 
ton.) It consists of some fourscore 
short poems, on a wide variety of 
themes, although descriptions of na- 
ture preponderate. They have in gen- 
eral the real song quality, and it will 
be strange if composers do not find 
among them a rich quarry. Such a 
piece as the following, for instance, 
has a very pleasing melody, which 
would marry well with music. 

SUNSET. 


Make voices rhyme once more 
With plashing of the oar, 
While we row, while we chant to our rowing. 


Cloud castles of the sky 
Take fire and flame on high, 
While we row, while we chant to our rowing. 


The lake before the bow 
Lies fairy water now, 
While we row, while we chant to our rowing. 


Let twilight-roses die, 
To bloom in memory, 

While we row, while we chant to our rowing. 
The book was set up and printed by 
Mr. Newell himself and is a fine speci- 
men of delicate bookmaking. It is 
sold in only a limited edition. 

Last year the citizens of Roxbury 
dedicated a monument to Dr. Joseph 
Warren, H.C. 1759, who fell at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The proceed- 
ings of the dedication have been 
printed in a handsome volume. The 
most important exercise was the eulogy 
by H. W. Putnam, ’69, the orator of 
the day. 
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Pamphlets Received. ‘ Bibliography 
of Columbiana, 1754-1904.” A biblio- 
graphy of MSS., pamphlets, and books 
relating to the history of King’s Col- 
lege, Columbia College, and Columbia 
University. Prepared by C. A. Nel- 
son, 60, head reference librarian at 
Columbia University. Printed by the 
university.— “ The Nature and Fabric 
of The Pearl;” with an appendix con- 
cerning the source of the poem. By 
Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, of Har- 
vard University. Reprinted from the 
Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of 
America, xix, 1.—“Saracenic Archi- 
tecture,” by Prof. W. R. Ware, ’52 ; 
reprinted from the Harvard Engineer- 
ing Journal, April, 1905. — “The 
French Alliance,” address delivered 
before the Rhode Island State Society 
of the Cincinnati, at Newport, R. L., 
duly 4, 1904, by C. H. Russell, ’72. — 
“Some Facts about Banking and the 
Value of a Bank Account to the Farm- 
er,” by E. G. Merrill, 95. (Merrill 
Trust Co., Bangor, Me.) — “ Canadian 
French, 1900-1901;” by Prof. J. 
Geddes, Jr., ’80.—“ The Right and 
Wrong of the Monroe Doctrine,” by 
C. F. Dole, 68; reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1905.— “ Race 
Suicide from the Gynecological Stand- 
point,” by Dr. E. H. Grandin, 76, 
from the Medical News, New York, 
July 9, 1904. — “ Debate on Tubercu- 
losis ” in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, Feb. 20, 1905, by G. H. Perley, 
78, M. P.; Government Printing Bu- 
reau, Ottawa.— “The Reception of 
Medical Discoveries,” by Dr. G. M. 
Gould, t’74, from Annals of Ophthalmo- 
logy, Oct., 1904.— “Increased Inter- 
est in Spanish in the United States 
since 1898,” by Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., 
’80; reprinted from Neuere Sprache, xii. 
Marburg. — Report of the Division of 
Forestry, Territory of Hawaii, by R. 


S. Hosmer, a ’94, Superintendent of 
Forestry, H. I. (Honolulu). — Re- 
port of the Department of Romance 
Languages, 1901-03, Boston Univer- 
sity; by J. Geddes, Jr., ’80. — ‘‘ The 
Present Estimate of George Sand,” by 
J. Geddes, Jr., ’80; reprinted from 
Bostonia. — “Remarks on John Fos- 
ter, the Earliest Engraver in New 
England,” by S. A. Green, ’51; from 
Proceedings of the Mass. Hist. Society. 
— “Journal of Lieut.-Col. Joseph Vose, 
April—July, 1776,” by H. W. Cunning- 
ham, ’82; reprinted from Publications 
of the Colonial Soc. of Mass. 

Prof. Irving Babbitt, ’89, of the Har- 
vard French Department, has edited 
Voltaire’s “Zadig,” “ Micromégas,”’ 
** Le Monde comme il va,” “ Jeannot et 
Colin,” and “ Histoire d’un bon Brah- 
min,” for Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. They make a convenient 16mo 
volume — well printed, with a helpful 
introduction, a vocabulary, and suf- 
ficient notes — which ought to serve to 
introduce Voltaire to many American 
readers. (Heath: Boston.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Amer. Histor. Review. (April.) ‘‘ The 
Early Life of Oliver Ellsworth,” W. G. 
Brown, °91; ‘‘ Origin of the Title Super- 
intendent of Finance,’’ H. B. Learned, ’90. 

Atlantic. (March.) ‘“* The Close of the 
Victorian Epoch,’’ T. W. Higginson, 741; 
‘“‘ Journal,"”” H. D. Thoreau, ’37; ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Trust Competition,’ G. H. Mon- 
tague, 01. (April.) ‘* The Cost of War,”’ 
C. J. Bullock; ‘* The Eternal Life,” H. 
Miinsterberg, h’01; ‘‘ The White Llama,” 
C. F. Lummis, [’81] ; “‘ Letters of Mark,”’ 
T. W. Higginson, 41; ‘‘ Journal,” H. D. 
Thoreau, ’37; ‘‘ Right and Wrong of the 
Monroe Doctrine,”’ C. F. Dole, ’68. (May.) 
“The Tenth Decade of the United States,” 
W. G. Brown, ’91; ‘‘Schiller’s Ideal of 
Liberty,” W. R. Thayer, ’81; ‘‘Schiller’s 
Message to Modern Life,” K. Francke ; 
‘*Sainte-Beuve,’”? P. E. More, p °93; 
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‘* Newman and Carlyle,’’ J. B. Fletcher, 
87; ‘* Journal,’’ H. D. Thoreau, ’37. 

Educational Rev. (March.) ‘ The 
Teaching of Speaking in Colleges,’’ R. C. 
Ringwalt, ’95. 

Forum. (April-June.) ‘“ America’s Eco- 
nomic Future in the Far East,’’ K. Ka- 
neko, / °78; ‘“‘ The Government of the 
Great City,” W. R. Peabody, 95. 

Harvard Law Rev. (March.) ‘‘Jurisdic- 
tion in Actions between Foreigners,’’ A. 
Pillet ; ‘‘ Tide-Flowed Lands and Riparian 
Rights in the United States,’’ W. R. Til- 
linghast ; ‘* Waiver in Insurance Cases,” J. 
S. Ewart. (April.) ‘‘ How far an Act may 
bea Tort because of the Wrongful Motive 
of the Actor,’”’ J.B. Ames. ‘‘ Interference 
with Contracts and Businessin New York,” 
E. W. Huffcut ; ‘‘ The Closed Market, the 
UnionShop, and the Common Law,” W. D. 
Lewis. (May. ‘‘An Early Decision on Inter- 
colonial Rights,” C. G. Parker; ‘* Distribu- 
tionof Assetsof Bankrupt Partnerships and 
Partners,’’ W. J. Shroder ; ‘* The Plaint- 
iff’s Illegal Act as a Defense in Actions 
of Tort,” H. S. Davis; ‘ Ancillary Re- 
ceiverships in Bankruptcy,’’ L. M. Fried- 
man. 

International Quarterly. (April.) ‘‘ The 
Future of Power,” N.S. Shaler, s ’62. 

Mind. (April.) ‘‘ Humanism and Truth 
Once More,’’ W. James, m ’69. 

Monist. (April.) ‘‘ What Pragmatism 
Is,’ C. S. Peirce, °59. 

North Amer. Rev. (April-May.) “‘ New 
England: an Autumn Impression,’”’ H. 
James, L. S. ’62. 

Popular Science Monthly. (May.) ‘‘ Har- 
vard Medical School,’’ F. Waldo, Gr. Sch. 
°73; ‘* Alpheus Spring Packard,” A. D. 
Mead. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (May.) 
‘“*The Division of Income,’’ E. Cannan; 
“The Personality of Antoine Augustin 
Cournot,”’ H. L. Moore ; ‘“‘ Types of Amer- 
ican Labor Organization — The Teamsters 
of Chicago,’’ J. R. Commons ; ‘“* Transpor- 
tation in the Ante-Bellum South,’ U. B. 
Phillips ; ‘‘ The French Corn-Laws, 1515- 
1660," A. P. Usher; Notes and Memo- 
randa; Recent Publications. 

Review of Reviews. (April.) ‘ Bird- 
Hunting with a Camera,” H. K. Job, ’88. 

Scribner’s. (March.) ‘“‘The Backward 
Trail of the Saxon,’’ J. Fox, Jr., °83; 


“*Contrasts,’’ E.S. Martin, ’77 ; ‘‘ Extradi- 
tion,’’ A. Train, 96, 

World’s Work. (May.) ‘* American Mil- 
lions for Japan’s War,” K. Kaneko, / ’78, 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—A History of the United States. 
Vol. I. The Planting of a Nation 
in the New World, 1000-1660. By 
Edward Channing, ’78, Professor 
of History in Harvard University. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50.) Prof. Channing has begun his 
history on a monumental scale. He 
promises us eight volumes, and if they 
maintain the high standard of this first, 
they will constitute the most import- 
ant history of the United States pro- 
duced in this generation. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the time 
has come when it is possible for such 
a work to be written. The researches 
of the past thirty years, the publica- 
tion of innumerable sources, the sift- 
ing and coordination of material, have 
reached the stage where a new syn- 
thesis is imperative. The main facts 
are known down to the end of the 
Civil War; and although new docu- 
ments may come to light to alter the 
accepted verdict as to details, these 
main facts are not likely to require 
readjustment. The structure of the 
national development has emerged. 
This being true, the task for the his- 
torian is so to select and arrange his 
material as to bring out, in the narra- 
tive, the links of causation and to show 
their significance. 

Prof. Channing has his own point 
of view. He treats the American 
“colonies as parts of the English 
empire, as having sprung from that 
political fabric, and as having simply 
pursued a course of institutional evolu- 
tion unlike that branch of the English 
race which remained behind in the old 
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home-land across the Atlantic.” He 
regards the “victory of the forces of 
union over those of particularism” as 
the most important single fact in our 
development. He traces “the growth 
of the nation from the standpoint of 
that which preceded rather than from 
that which followed. In other words, 
I have tried to see in the annals of 
the past the story of living forces, 
always struggling onward and upward 
toward that which is better and higher 
in human conception. It is only in 
this way that justice can be done to 
the memories of those who have gone 
before and left for us a splendid her- 
itage. They treated the problems 
which arose in their time by the light 
of the age in which they lived. To 
estimate them by the conditions and 
ideas of the present day is to give a 
false picture to the reader and the 
student.” 

We quote these wise sentences, be- 
cause by them Prof. Channing’s work 
should be judged. And certainly, it 
can be said with confidence that in 
this first volume he has lived up to 
his principles. He writes soberly, ju- 
dicially; and whether he discusses the 
character of the various colonists who 
peopled Massachusetts and Virginia, 
Rhode Island and Maryland, or de- 
scribes the antagonistic purposes of 
the settlers of Plymouth, Salem, and 
Boston, he does justice to each. One 
feels occasionally that he has almost 
too much restraint. He scrutinizes 
every statement very closely, pricks 
many bubbles of legend, and reduces 
authentic accounts to their lowest 
terms. As an example of wholesome 
iconoclasm, take his shattering of the 
Plymouth Rock myth (pp. 306-307, 
320-321). 

An important and excellent feature 
of his work is the care with which he 


describes the legal and ecclesiastical 
status of the different colonies — al- 
ways an intricate matter. He draws 
portraits of Winthrop, Roger Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Hutchinson, Sir Henry 
Vane, and Peter Stuyvesant — to men- 
tion only a few among many — which 
impress themselves on the memory. 
And he holds fast to his purpose of 
showing the best side of even the fa- 
natics. 

A reader who wished to see how 
greatly the horizon of American his- 
tory has broadened, and how the 
methods of historical study and com- 
position have changed, could not do 
better than to compare Prof. Channing 
with George Bancroft, where they cover 
the same ground. The former seems 
likely to achieve in this generation a 
reputation such as Bancroft won half 
a century ago. He writes with the 
air of maturity, so that neither hasty 
views nor snap judgmentsencumber his 
pages. One feels that all the neces- 
sary facts have poured into his mind, 
have been classified, and have issued 
from it stamped with his individuality. 
Up to the end of the volume he never 
flags. For a work so prosperously 
begun we can but wish a successful 
completion. 

— An Outline of the Phonology and 
Morphology of Old Provengal. By C. 
H. Grandgent, ’83. (D.C. Heath & 
Co.) Students who have had the 
pleasure of taking Prof. Grandgent’s 
Old Provencal course will welcome 
most heartily this printed presentation 
of one part of the subject. They can 
now easily profit from it, by compar- 
ing with it their valuable class-room 
notes which Prof. Grandgent from day 
to day put on the blackboard, and 
which in most cases have been care- 
fully preserved. The course may be 
said to have consisted of two distinct 
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parts, the interesting part and the 
entertaining part. The present treat- 
ise comprises the interesting part. 
The entertaining part, the troubadours 
themselves and their productions, 
we hope, will follow in due course. 
The perennial interest that is bound 
to exist in a subject so replete with 
historical associations and which fur- 
nished such marvelous forms of poetry 
is shown by the appearance from time 
to time of such works as Koschwitz’s 
Grammaire historique de la langue des 
Félibres, 1894, Prof. J. H. Smith’s The 
Troubadours at Home, 1899, and the 
present Outline. Indeed, the recog- 
nition recently given to Mistral by 
awarding him (together with José 
Echegaray) the Nobel prize is a 
reminder of the latent interest con- 
tained in the whole subject and inspired 
by the brilliant literary period of Old 
Provence. Mr. Grandgent’s work, as 
might be expected, is a clear and con- 
cise exposition of the principles which 
caused Old Provengal to take the form 
in which we know it. As with the 
other Romance tongues, the basis of 
Provengal is the Vulgar Latin com- 
monly spoken under the Roman 
Empire. Just when the various idioms 
ceased to be spoken Latin and became 
the different forms of the Romance 
languages cannot be definitely stated, 
the transformation being a gradual 
process. Wide divergences, however, 
have been noted during the 6th and 7th 
centuries which make a convenient 
starting-point for the study of sound- 
change and inflections. The language 
that is made the particular subject of 
investigation is that used by the poets 
of Southern France during the brilliant 
literary period of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Phonologically the one 


striking feature that distinguishes the 
langue d’oc from the langue d’oil is that 
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free accented Latin a remains a in Pro- 
vencal, while in French it is changed 
toe. ‘This important linguistic fact is 
made the basis of an exceedingly lumi- 
nous Map of the Provengal Territory. 
The difficulty of stating definite laws 
of sound-change will be the better 
appreciated by remembering that the 
native speech of the entire region 
varied considerably from one locality 
toanother. Mr. Grandgent has dealt 
with the subject in the modern scien- 
tific way. After a brief Introduction 
to his general theme and a statement 
of the law of accent, the Vowels, 
divided into accented and unaccented, 
are systematically treated. Then come 
the Consonants, dealt with in the 
same scientific way, initial, medial, 
groups, final, and sporadic changes. 
In the second part, or Morphology, the 
declensions and conjugations receive 
detailed treatment. An Index with 
more than a thousand references to the 
many examples contained in the work 
render it invaluable to the serious 
student of Romance languages. In 
closing this summary notice of a not- 
able book of the kind, the Preface 
should not be forgotten ; for it has 
references to the best contributions 
that have appeared on the entire sub- 
ject. Nor should the foot-notes be 
overlooked ; in them appear not only 
references to well known authorities, 
but to what former students have con- 
tributed of value to any phase of the 
subject. It is not unlikely that a book 
so thoroughly scholarly in character 
and scope may meet with more success 
in Europe than in this country. In a 
certain sense, Mr. Grandgent is ahead 
of his time ; for it is remarkable that 
as yet no American scholar among the 
many students of Old French has pro- 
duced a work along similar lines for 
the study of the langue d’oil. The 
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prediction can now safely be made that 
a similar work for Old French, having 
such an incentive behind it as Mr. 
Grandgent’s Old Provengal, will not 
delay very much longer in appearing 
in this country. J. G. Jr. 
— The Old Farmer and His Alma- 
nack. Being some Observations on 
Life and Manners in New England 
Hundred Years Ago, Suggested by a 
Reading the Earlier Numbers of Mr. 
Robert B. Thomas’s Farmer’s Alma- 
nack. Together with Extracts Curious, 
Instructive, and Entertaining, as well 
as a Variety of Miscellaneous Matter. 
Embellished with Engravings. By 
George Lyman Kittredge,’82.( William 
Ware & Co.: Boston.) The more 
ample title-page of a former time is 
not only a pleasant change from 
modern brevity, but is really neces- 
sary as affording some indication of 
the contents of the book. Mr. Thomas 
and his Almanack are very much in 
evidence, and the extracts from the 
latter are generally chosen for their 
intrinsic value in throwing light on the 
manners, customs, humor, or dialect of 
their time; but sometimes they serve 
merely as pegs upon which the author 
hangs his erudite comments. Occa- 
sionally, a chapter is constructed on 
the lucus a non principle. Thus, Mr. 
Thomas, a little in advance of his day, 
omitted the “ man of the signs: ” there- 
fore Mr. Kittredge gives a learned ac- 
count of this astrological figure which 
carries us back to the 14th century. 
Occasionally, too, one is reminded of 
Chesterfield’s story of the man who, 
having a yarn about a gun which he 
was determined to relate at dinner, 
and finding no suitable opening, sud- 
denly pounded on the table and said, 
“ Hark! that sounds like a gun. Speak- 
ing of guns—” Thus, Mr. Kittredge 
writes, “sugar suggests salt:” and 





then follows an account of salt-making 
onthe Cape. These remarks are made 
in order to point out one of the most 
delightful features of the book: you 
never know what form of entertain- 
ment will be presented on the next 
page. Here we find information about 
tates of postage, coins (we think that 
“shillings” are not yet quite obsolete 
in business circles), management of 
fires, cigar smoking, resuscitation of 
drowned persons, huskings, spinning- 
bees, trainings, schooling, academies, 
titles, taverns, road lists, books read, 
barberries (against which war was 
waged in the 17th century), and many 
other topics. Among the more serious 
subjects, treated with the erudition 
and the wealth of illustration which we 
expect from the author, are astrology 
(where we think that Franklin’s skit 
against Titan Leeds might have been 
substituted for Swift’s against Par- 
tridge), ordeal by touch, Roman 
farmers’ calendars, toads and spiders, 
weapon salve, chapbooks, ballads, In- 
dian summer (in regard to which we 
have an interesting but not altogether 
convincing suggestion), comets, earth- 
quakes, the sea serpent, the great moon 
hoax, the influence of the moon on 
plants and vegetables, and finally In- 
dian talk. The acute observation on 
Cotton Mather’s credulity and the judi- 
cious remarks on the witchcraft delu- 
sion are particularly commended to 
the reader’s attention; but we could 
wish that Mr. Kittredge had once more 
pilloried that hoary error about the 
burning of witches. The ingenious 
reconstruction of an Indian (p. 359) 
should be compared with the actual 
drawings of Indians made by John 
White about 1590 in the new edition 
of Hakluyt (vol. vii). If, in this vol- 
ume, we miss allusions to Pope-day, 
horse-racing, fairs, agricultural shows; 
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to F. Joy Jr.’s affidavit in 1821 that 
the sea serpent was “about one hun- 
dred feet in length, and its head about 
the size of a barrel;’’ to the mermaid 
or merman which in 1610, “looking 
cheerfully, as it had beene a woman, 
did put both his hands vpon the side 
of the Boat” of some fishermen of 
Newfoundland and “ did strive to come 
in,” which caused the men to flee 
ashore; and to that specimen of Indian 
talk (related in 1634) which records 
that the Indians “tooke the first Ship 
they saw for a walking Iland, the Mast 
to bea Tree, the Saile white Clouds,and 
the discharging of Ordinance for Light- 
ning and Thunder, which did much 
trouble them, but this thunder being 
over, and this moving [land stedied 
with an Anchor, they manned out their 
cannowes to goe and picke strawberries 
there, but being saluted by the way 
with a broad side, they cried out, what 





- much hoggery, so bigge walke, and so 


bigge speake, and by and by kill:” it 
is to be remembered that Mr. Kit- 
tredge’s view of New English life, 
while comprehensive, is not meant to 
be exhaustive either as a whole or in 
any one direction. He has indeed 
given us a book which is at once “ cu- 
rious, instructive, and entertaining,” 
and only he could have furnished the 
learned commentary. A few trifling 
errors, typographical and other, should 
be corrected in a second edition. 

— Foreign Corporations. By Prof. 
Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., ’82. This 
work covers a great deal of ground. 
Under such a title one would expect 
to find a discussion of the questions 
which arise when a corporation created 
by one state actually does business in 
another state. One finds this, and 
much more. Prof. Beale has taken 
the position of the lawyer who is called 
upon to advise his clients how any 
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given business may be most advanta- 
geously conducted through the medium 
of acorporation. The initial question 
is : In what state shall the corporation 
be formed? The decision of this ques- 
tion involves an examination of the 
corporation laws of all the states, and 
that examination is made by Prof. 
Beale in detail, and the results com- 
pactly stated. He faces the questions 
whether incorporators or directors 
must be resident in the incorporating 
state ; whether the meetings of stock- 
holders and directors must be held 
within the state ; what amount of cap- 
ital must be subscribed before business 
is begun ; whether stock may be paid 
for in property and who is to determine 
the value of the property received in 
payment ; what risk of personal liabil- 
ity will be run by directors and stock- 
holders ; what are the expenses of in- 
corporation; and what burdens of 
taxation the corporation will have to 
bear, after being formed. He also 
puts himself in the position of the 
lawyer whose clients have already 
formed a corporation, and are now 
seeking to determine into what other 
states to extend their operations. He 
faces the questions as to the terms 
upon which foreign corporations are 
allowed to do business in the various 
states, and what burdens of taxation 
they are called upon to bear. And of 
course he deals also with the questions 
which arise after a corporation formed 
in one state has done some act in an- 
other state, — what amounts to “ doing 
business ” within a state ; what is the 
effect of non-compliance with thestate’s 
regulations ; how service may be ob- 
tained upon the foreign corporation ; 
whether the courts will regulate its 
internal affairs ; under what circum- 
stances a receiver may be appointed of 
any of its assets ; and how its business 
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may be wound up and its assets dis- 
tributed to creditors. The cubical 
contents of the information offered are 
very large. It is not a book which one 
would naturally read through in course. 
There are parts which are like a treat- 
ise, and there are parts which are like 
a manual, The manual outweighs the 
treatise. It is a book to which one 
would turn with a specific problem in 
mind and in which one will find a spe- 
cific answer. The nature of the subject 
is such that to be specific means to state 
the law of some fifty jurisdictions (for 
the work covers Canada as well as the 
United States), but there has been no 
shrinking from the task. It is a pains- 
taking book. The text flows easily 
along. It contains liberal extracts from 
the reported opinions, and is supported, 
without being overburdened, by cita- 
tions. A pioneer, it keeps close to the 
authorities. Where the state of the 
authorities was such as to call for con- 
structive work, the text is at its snappi- 
est. One feels the author’s vigor and 
grasp. There are powerful chapters 
on constitutional protections of a for- 
eign corporation, the enforcement 
abroad of stockholders’ or directors’ 
liability, and two-state corporations. 
(Published by W. T. Nagel : Boston.) 

— Memoirs of Henry Villard: Jour- 
nalist and Financier, 1835-1900. [Ed- 
ited by W. P. Garrison, ’61, and O. G. 
Villard, ’93.] This is an important 
contribution to American biographical 
sources. No other immigration to 
this country after 1840 has been so 
notable as the German. It has given 
us sturdy citizens, enterprising mer- 
chants, patient and thrifty agricul- 
turists, and enlightened public men. 
Few among our German citizens were 
more conspicuous than Henry Villard, 
and in reading his life we learn what 
sort of stock Germany sent us during 
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the middle of the last century. His 
memoirs begin with his arrival in 
New York in 1853, without money, 
poorly clad, knowing nobody, and 
ignorant of English. He at once set 
out for Illinois, where he had kins- 
men. Inthe West he learned English, 
taught a little, corresponded for Ger- 
man papers, was a lawyer’s clerk, a 
book canvasser, a real estate agent, 
and became editor and owner of the 
Volksblatt, at Racine, Wis. The Re- 
publican wave was sweeping over the 
West, and Villard stanchly supported 
the anti-slavery movement. He led 
rather a roving life, after the fashion 
of journalists, till he joined the staff of 
the New York Herald as war corre- 
spondent at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion. Then he transferred his service 
to the Tribune, for which journal after 
the war he corresponded from Paris 
and Berlin. In 1870 he began his 
career as a financier, and thencefor-, 
ward for a quarter of a century he 
devoted his energy to developing the 
railroad system of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and subsequently he promoted 
the Northern Pacific, by persuading 
German capitalists to invest in his 
greatundertaking. Such, very briefly, 
was his life work. He tells his story 
straightforwardly, and it is full of in- 
terest. His recollections of the Civil 
War, including his experience with 
many of the prominent Northern gen- 
erals and his observations in the field, 
constitute a valuable addition to the 
material concerning that struggle. 
Not less valuable as a human docu- 
ment is his account of his railroad op- 
erations ; it will remain an “ original 
source” of prime value to whoever 
wishes to learn the difficulties which 
had to be overcome in building up the 
Northwest and in developing the great 
lines of transportation. The volumes 
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give an attractive picture of Mr. 
Villard himself, and show him to have 
been a man of many high interests. 
In his career, and in the naturalness 
with which he became thoroughly 
American, he typified thousands of 
his countrymen. The two handsome 
volumes are provided with portraits 
and maps. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $5 net.) 

— The Italian Poets since Dante. 
Accompanied by Verse Translations. 
By William Everett, 59, (Scribners : 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) This is 
one of the most entertaining volumes 
of literary criticism produced in Amer- 
ica for a long time. Not only does it 
cover a comparatively new field, but 
it also has the charm of novelty in 
method and in style. Dr. Everett’s 
crisp personality pervades it. He 
writes, not after the fashion of the 
modern student of philology, work- 
ing up a doctor’s dissertation, but as a 
widely read, highly cultivated scholar, 
who likes or dislikes books and can 
give his reasons therefor. In other 
words, these papers — originally read 
before the Lowell Institute — have the 
aroma of culture and not the reek of 
specialism. Dr. Everett’s familiarity 
with Latin literature serves as a con- 
stant illumination to the Italian poets 
whom he deals with: and this is most 
important, because the Italians had 
the Latins always in their thoughts. 
He divides his survey into eight sec- 
tions, beginning with Petrarch and 
closing with Leopardi. To only two 
of the great poets— Ariosto and Al- 
fieri— does he assign an entire lec- 
ture ; but on the whole, it may be 
doubted whether he could have made 
a better disposition of his space. He 
gives a brief but usually vivid bio- 
graphical sketch of each person, then 
discusses his poetical productions, 


and finally translates specimen pass- 
ages. The translations are sonorous, 
and fit particularly well the style of 
the earlier poets, especially of the epic 
writers. Scattered through his vol- 
ume are many shrewd bits of criticism 
and straightforward opinions on life 
and books, which keep the reader con- 
tinually on the qui-vive. Whoever goes 
to Dr. Everett is certain to be enter- 
tained. His pungent lectures ought 
to stimulate a renewed interest in the 
great poets of Italy. 

— A Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. To accompany a collection 
of Reproductions of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. By Edmund von Mach, 
95. (Bureau of University Travel. 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, with 500 half- 
tone plates.) Dr. von Mach has pro- 
duced a most useful work. His planis 
in a handbook of convenient size, to 
describe and discuss classic sculpture 
from the Mycenaean to the late Roman 
time. He illustrates each period by 
its best known works, and then he de- 
votes a brief space to the separate 
study of grave reliefs, portraits, and 
heads. The breadth of his knowledge 
appears not less in the 500 specimens 
which he criticises in detail than in his 
passing reference to many others. His 
method is this: He gives first the name 
of the statue under consideration; then 
its present abode; next the date and 
circumstances of its discovery, and any 
interesting facts concerned with its 
history; then he examines it part by 
part, furnishing measurements, criti- 
cising its technique, and comparing it 
with other representations of the same 
subject; and finally he cites the places 
in books and catalogues where further 
references to it may be found. Dr. von 
Mach has thus achieved a dictionary of 
the most important, typical, or histor- 
ically interesting sculptures of Greece 
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and Rome — a work indispensable to 
every student and invaluable to every 
traveler who wishes to visit the great 
collections at the British Museum, the 
Louvre, the Vatican, and the Naples 
Museum with something more than 
the haste of the Cookite. His index 
enables one to find in a moment any 
desired subject, and the half-tone plate 
can be placed alongside of the text for 
immediate scrutiny. In general, Dr. 
von Mach’s criticism is inspiring; he 
knows the material and technical de- 
tails very minutely, but this knowledge 
does not weigh down his interpretation 
of aesthetic and spiritual significance. 

— Leslie Stephen’s Works. “Hours 
in a Library,” 4 vols. “ Free Thinking 
and Plain Speaking,” 1 vol. By Les- 
lie Stephen, 2 ’90. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net per vol.) 
The Messrs. Putnam have been well 
advised to bring out in a uniform edi- 
tion the essays of the late Leslie Ste- 
phen. In addition to the five volumes 
mentioned above there are to follow 
“Studies of a Biographer” (4 vols.), 
“ English Literature of the 18th Cen- 
tury ” (1 vol.), and “ Reminiscences 
and Biography ” (1 vol.). Since Mat- 
thew Arnold died, it has been evident 
that Leslie Stephen was producing the 
most important body of critical work 
in Great Britain. His qualifications 
were many: he was widely read in lit- 
erature, an encyclopedia of biography, 
and a keen analyst of philosophy. In 
all these fields he produced telling 
work, proving again that to be a great 
critic one must possess more than a 
knowledge of what one may call liter- 
ary millinery. So all his essays on 
books and men are based, not on fin- 
ical questions of style, but on discus- 
sions of substance. Few writers of 
equal erudition have written so clearly 
and easily. No matter what his sub- 


ject, Stephen’s discussion of it flows on 
like the best conversation. He differs 
from Arnold in never attempting sys- 
tematic criticism. He has no formulas, 
no catchwords. Irony being his espe- 
cial talent, and scepticism his habitual 
attitude, he acts like a solvent on all 
sorts of traditions, prejudices, and pre- 
tensions. Even when he deals with 
the deepest concerns — such as relig- 
ious faith—he maintains so unpug- 
nacious a temper that some of his 
victims are hardly aware that he has 
overthrown them. He has touched 
most of the topics which lay hold of 
thinking men, and touched them in 
such fashion that he may be regarded 
as the spokesman of much of the 
characteristic thought of the present 
generation. More than any other Eng- 
lishman of his time, he reminds us, 
by his manner and by his attitude, of 
the best French critics, — the critics 
who resemble not Brunetiére, who is 
a doctrinaire, but Sainte-Beuve. To 
commend his essays at this late day 
seems almost superfluous, for the élite 
of the past generation have been de- 
lighting in him for years. Yet Leslie 
Stephen’s real popularity has just be- 
gun, and during the next decade or so 
he will reach a much wider audience, 
and his influence on writers, readers, 
and critics will be most wholesome. 
His range is as astonishing as his om- 
nivorous appetite. Thus the first vol- 
ume of the “ Hours” contains papers 
on five novelists — De Foe, Richard- 
son, Scott, Hawthorne, and Balzac; and 
in another volume he deals with writ- 
ers as diverse as Sir Thomas Browne, 
Jonathan Edwards, Horace Walpole, 
Dr. Johnson, Hazlitt, Disraeli, Crabbe, 
and Massinger. To “Free Thinking 
and Plain Speaking ” which hasan ex- 
cellent portrait, Mr. James Bryce and 
Mr. Herbert Paul contribute an intro- 
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duction. The publishers have made 
this new edition in every way attract- 
ive, as befits the works of an author 
who has already become a standard. 
— The Dynamics of Particles and of 
Rigid, Elastic, and Fluid Bodies. By 
Arthur Gordon Webster, ’85. (Volume 
XI of the Lehrbiicher der Mathemat- 
ischen Wissenschaften, published by 
Teubner, Leipsic.) Exceptional ability 
for mathematics and physics, such 
opportunities as Harvard offered for 
the study of these subjects 20 years 
ago, a residence of several years at 
European Universities, an academic 
position which has required of him 
only work of an advanced order, a 
natural talent for exposition, and 
much practice in discussions at the 
gatherings of scientific associations, — 
all these gifts, circumstances, and ac- 
tivities have combined to make Prof. 
Webster one of the best of spokesmen 
for physics and the mathematics most 
used in physics. Many of the epoch- 
making books in physics contain appli- 
cations of mathematics written with 
very little regard to the ease of the 
reader; and a generation ago the grad- 
uate of an American college who under- 
took to read, for example, Maxwell’s 
Electricity and Magnetism was likely to 
come upon almost insuperable difficult- 
ies, difficulties not altogether inherent 
in the matter to be dealt with. If the 
present generation of ambitious young 
graduates does not find its pathway to 
the mathematico-physical frontier a 
good deal easier, it will not be Prof. 
Webster’s fault ; for he writes as an 
expositor and elucidator of difficult 
things. This new volume might seem 
at the first look to be intended rather 
for the mathematician than for the phy- 
sicist; but a closer examination shows 
that it is written with avery livelysense 
of the objective world. Forexample, we 


may take the following passage: “ Such 
a body we shall call a symmetrical top. 
This will include not only all ordinary 
tops and gyroscopes, as well as fly- 
wheels, rolling-hoops, _ billiard-balls, 
but even the earth and the planets.” 
After this comes within three pages a 
discussion of the ‘‘ Howell automobile 
torpedo,” of the curious toy top “ with 
its axis rolling on various curves con- 
structed of metal wire,” to which the 
axis clings “as if held by magnetism, 
no matter how sharply the curve may 
bend,” and of the “Griffin grinding 
mill.” All three of the objects here 
mentioned are represented by figures. 
The book as a whole is well printed, 
well illustrated, and well bound; but 
the particular copy which by chance 
has fallen to the Graduates’ Magazine 
has an Index ending with the letter L, 
the place of the remainder being taken 
by two and a half pages repeated from 
the Table of Contents. 

— Manual of the Trees of North Amer- 
ica (exclusive of Mexico). By Charles 
Sprague Sargent, 62. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, small 
4to, 644 illustrations, $6.) To de- 
scribe this exhaustive work in a brief 
space is impossible. It is authorita- 
tive, clear, exact, and complete. Prof. 
Sargent bases his information on the 
study of treesat the Arnold Arboretum, 
of which he has long been the director. 
He follows Engler and Prantl’s ar- 
rangement of families and genera, and 
the nomenclature of his own “Silva of 
North America.” An analytical key 
to the families, based on the arrange- 
ment and character of the leaves, leads 
the reader first to the family to which 
any tree belongs, and by further simple 
clues he is brought to the species he 
is looking for. Other devices simplify 
the geographical classification. Each 
variety is described in sufficient detail ; 
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and by the use of boldface type the 
eye is enabled at a glance to find on 
any given page the passages that refer 
to leaves, flowers, bark, winter-buds, 
fruit, wood, or distribution. The 
nearly 650 illustrations by Mr. Charles 
E. Faxon are models of botanical 
drawing. A glossary of technical 
terms and an index complete the vol- 
lume. Prof. Sargent’s Manual will be 
not only the standard of all students 
of botany but the vade mecum of all 
residents in the country who take an 
intelligent interest in trees. Not since 
Asa Gray produced his “ Botany ’’ has 
so valuable a work, at once scientific 
and practical, appeared. 

— Our Navy and the Barbary 
Corsairs. By Gardner W. Allen, ’77. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) Dr. Allen has 
made a real contribution to our naval 
history, by filling a gap which has re- 
mained too long open. The story of 
the depredations of the Barbary pi- 
rates on our shipping and of their final 
chastisement has had hitherto to be 
sought piecemeal in various memoirs, 
or in the side references of formal 
historians. Dr. Gardner begins with 
an account of the practice which grew 
up after the Middle Age, whereby the 
Algerines and their fellow Moham- 
medans in Northern Africa made 
slaves of their European prisoners. 
This practice affected Americans as 
soon as they began to trade or voyage 
in the Mediterranean. One of the 
early graduates of Harvard, — for in- 
stance, — Daniel Mason of the Class of 
1666, was captured by the pirates and 
never returned. Until the American 
colonies became independent, however, 
they had to depend on England to 
deal with this evil. Late in the 18th 
century, our shipping was so greatly 
harassed that the government tried to 


buy immunity by paying tribute. The 
turbaned rascals naturally took our 
money, and went on with their piracy. 
“I hope I may never again be sent to 
Algiers with tribute,” wrote Bainbridge 
in 1800, “unless I am authorized 
to deliver it from the mouth of our 
cannon.” At last our government 
roused itself. Our navy, then in its 
infancy, brought the pirates to terms, 
and by 1817 they ceased to disturb 
our citizens or our commerce. Bain- 
bridge, Dale, Preble, Decatur, Rodg- 
ers, Hull, were among the American 
naval officers who distinguished them- 
selves in this great service to civiliza- 
tion. Dr. Allen writes a clear narra- 
tive, based on detailed research. 
While he tells a naval story, he tells 
it in such fashion that landsmen can 
understand and enjoy it. He has added 
many maps, portraits, and illustrations 
which enhance the value of his book. 
— The Distribution of Wealth. By 
T. N. Carver, Professor of Economics 
in Harvard University. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12°, pp. vii + 290.) 
It is refreshing to take up a recent dis- 
cussion of the vexed questions of wages, 
interest, and rent which, while treating 
of difficult points in value and distri- 
bution, is always clear, dispassionate, 
direct, and free from quibbling or hair- 
splitting. This is a most stimulating 
book, admirable for students, because 
it is never trivial, and is always full of 
intellectual force. There are ideas, 
and those ideas are stated with very 
agreeable lucidity. If there were 
more such books, economics would 
make greater progress. In setting out 
to treat of these problems which are 
admittedly the most difficult in eco- 
nomics, Prof. Carver could hardly 
expect to carry conviction in regard to 
all of his contentions. On many points, 
such as value, the separation of capital 
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from land, no better statements can be 
found in recent literature, and yet on 
his central thesis I for one am 
obliged to record my disagreement. 
Like J. B. Clark, he is engaged in find- 
ing a measurement of the productivity 
of each factor as the basis of a principle 
determining the reward of each. As a 
preparation for this treatment he has 
tried to disclose the operation of a law 
of diminishing returns not only for 
land, but also for capital and labor, re- 
spectively. Here, in my judgment, is 
the rock on which his philosophy splits. 
In the analysis of diminishing returns 
from labor, he assigns to labor what in 
reality is due to labor in conjunction 
with land and capital, or to land alone. 
In truth, his passing indifferently from 
a farm toa factory suggests an eco- 
nomic non sequitur; since in farming the 
one factor, land, admittedly subject to 
a law of diminishing returns, is chiefly 
in evidence. But in a factory, land ap- 
pears not as an agent germinating pro- 
ducts but as an amount of ground space 
sufficient to allow the factors of labor 
and capital — each capable of indefin- 
ite increase without monopoly —to 
expand in proportion as an increased 
supply is required. In this expansion, 
quite irrespective of the gains of large 
production, labor and capital can yield 
products at a less cost per unit. To say 
that labor, under such circumstances, 
is subject to a law of diminishing re- 
turns is scarcely consistent with the 
facts of life. One, however, can only 
hint at this question in so brief a 
notice. In Prof. Carver’s general 
treatment of wages, however, the fun- 
damental defect — and one which eas- 
ily appears in connection with the use 
of marginal utility theories —is the 
insufficient force assigned to scarcity 
in affecting the price of wages. With 
him emphasis is laid on the marginal 


productivity of labor. And it is un- 
mistakably true that productivity can- 
not be blinked in determining wages; 
but what is the true influence of pro- 
ductivity ? It is only the auxiliary of 
demand. Demand for labor takes into 
account empirically the quality, or pro- 
ductivity, of the labor hired. But grant 
productivity as constant, it is clear that 
abundance or scarcity of the men fur- 
nishing this productivity will directly 
lower or raise wages, thus overruling 
productivity as a first cause. It may 
seem ungracious thus to emphasize the 
objections to this book, while its merits 
are so many and obvious. Whatever 
the objections to its special conclu- 
sions, it is provocative of thinking, it is 
lucid, and it is well worth a careful 
study. J. Laurence Laughlin, ’73. 
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Copyright in Congress. 1789-1904. Bib- 
liography and Chronological Record. By 
Thorvald Solberg. (Issued by the Library 
of Congress. Government Printing Office: 
Washington.) 

Voltaire’s ‘* Zadig’’ and Other Stories. 
Edited by Irving Babbitt, ‘89, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of French in Harvard University. 
(Heath: Boston. Limp boards.) 

An Outline of the Phonology and Mor- 
phology of Old Provencal. By C. H. 
Grandgent, °83, Professor of Romance 
Languages in Harvard University. 
(Heath: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Following the Sun-Flag. A Vain Pur- 
suit through Manchuria. By John Fox, 
Jr., ’83. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Memoirs of Henry Villard, Journalist 
and Financier, 1835-1900. [Edited by 
W. P. Garrison, 61, and O. G. Villard, 
93.) (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $5 net.) 

History of the United States. 986-1905, 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, °41, 
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and Wm. Macdonald, 92. (Harper: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, $2.) 

The Story of a Literary Career. By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. (Pamphlet, published 
by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents.) 

The Hawthorne Centenary at the Way- 
side, Concord, July, 1904. Edited by T. W. 
Higginson, ’41. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 
net.) 

Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. By 
Leslie Stephen, A 90. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Short Stories from American History. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell, m °79, and Francis 
K. Ball, ’90. (Ginn: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, 45 cents by mail.) 

Manual of the Trees of North America. 
(Exclusive of Mexico.) By Charles 
Sprague Sargent, 62. With 644 illus- 
trations by Charles E. Faxon, h °97. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
small 4to, $6 net.) 

The Civil Service and the Patronage. 
By Carl Russell Fish, p ’98. Harvard 
Historical Studies, vol. x1. (Longmans: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Hawthorne Centenary at Salem, 1904. 
(The Essex Institute: Salem, Mass. 
Boards, 4to, illustrated.) 

Trusts, Pools, and Corporations. Edited 
by W. Z. Ripley, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. Selections and Docu- 
ments in Economics. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.80.) 

A Madcap Cruise. By Oric Bates, ’05. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

The Story of Columbus and Magellan. 
By T. B. Lawler. (Ginn : Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, 
By Gardner W. Allen, ’77. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50 net.) 

A Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture. By Edmund von Mach, ’95. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, with 500 half-tone 
plates, $4.50.) 

The Eternal Life. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg, A ’01. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 85 cents.) 

Words for Music. A Symphonic Series, 
By Wm. Wells Newell, 59. (Small, May- 


nard & Co.: Boston. Parchment, 16mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

Machiavelli and the Modern State. By 
Louis Dyer, ’74. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The Right Life and How to Live It. By 
Henry A. Stimson, with an Introduction 
by Dr. W. H. Maxwell, City Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New York. ‘The Right 
Life Series.” (Barnes: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.20 net.) 

The Old Farmer and His Almanack. 
By George Lyman Kittredge, ’82. (Wm. 
Ware & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, il- 
lustrated, $2.50.) , 

John Webster. The Periods of his 
Work, as determined by his Relations to 
the Drama of his Day. By Elmer E. Stoll, 
95, Ph.D. (Monac.) (Harvard Coopera- 
tive Society : Cambridge. Paper covers, 
8vo. pp. 216.) 

Iconoclasts. A Book of Dramatists. By 
James Huneker. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Law of Foreign Corporations and 
Taxation of Corporations both Foreign and 
Domestic. By Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., 
’82, Bussey Professor of Law in Harvard 
University. (Wm. J. Nagel: Boston. 
Legal 4to, pp. xxvi-1149.) 

A Short History of Venice. By Wm. 
Roscoe Thayer, ’81. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, maps, $1.50 net.) 

Essentials in American History. From 
the Discovery to the Present Day. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, Professor of 
History, Harvard University. (American 
Book Co.: New York. Boards, 8vo, 
illustrated.) 

Daniel Webster. The Expounder of the 
Constitution. By Everett P. Wheeler, 
7°59. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
small 4to, $1.50.) 

The Life of Reason: or The Phases of 
Human Progress, Vol. 1, Reason in Com- 
mon Sense. Vol. 11, Reason in Society. 
By George Santayana, ’86, Asst. Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net each.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Vol. 
15. “‘ Ejectment ” — ‘* Equitably.” Also, 
Annual Annotations to Vols. 1-14, inclu- 
sive. 

Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stephen, 
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h’90. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
4 vols.) 

Rabelais. Selected and Edited by Curtis 
Hidden Page, ’90. French Classics for 
English Readers. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, large 8vo.) 

Fenris, the Wolf. A Dramatic Poem. By 
Percy Mackaye, ’97. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Gospel of the Childhood of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin by 
Henry Copley Greene, ’94. With an Intro- 
duction by Alice Meynell and Illustrations 
by Carlos Schwabe. (Scott-Thaw Co.: 
New York. Boards, 16mo.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* To insure a complete record and accuracy 
it is requested that marriage announcements be 
sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine. 
1871. Samuel Dacre Bush to Mary 

Nichols, at Englewood, N. J., 
Feb. 16, 1905. 

1872. George Franklin Babbitt to 
Mrs. Eunice Humphrey Allen, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., March 22, 
1905. 

1872. Edward Burnett to Mrs. Ethel 
Raymond Burnett, at Asheville, 
N. C., April 25, 1905. 

1880. George Passarow Messervey to 
Harriet Laurie Colegate, at Riv- 
erside, Cal., Feb. 28, 1905. 

1882. Woodbury Kane to Mrs. Sallie 
Hargous Elliot, at Aiken, S. C., 
March 27, 1905; also at Au- 
gusta, Ga., April 7, 1905. 

1886. George Pepperell Frost Hobson 
to Helen T. Wilder, at Augusta, 
Me., Nov. 26, 1905. 

1887. Albert Eugene Sterne to Laura 
Mercy Laughlin, at Cincinnati, 
O., March 4, 1905. 

1888. Stephen Russell Hurd Codman 
to Marv J. Sullivan, at West- 
wood, April 8, 1905. 

[1891.] John Beck Embick to Susanna 
Lees Holt, at Weyanoke, Ros- 
lyn, Md., April 25, 1905. 


1891. Harry Robert Gledhill to Cor- 
nelia Wyckoff Newton, at 
Jerseyville, Ill., March 3, 1905. 

1891. Moses Williams, Jr., to Anne 
Henrietta Whiteside, at Boston, 
March 6, 1905. 

1894, Francis Edward Frothingham 
to Inger Maria Anderson, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 

1894. Walter Brooks to Florence 
Holt, at Burlington, N.C., April 
26, 1905. 

1894. Seavey Battelle to Marion Car- 
lotta Fisher, at Elizabeth, N.J., 
May 9, 1905. 

1895. Charles Stratton French to 
Isabel Mauro, at Washington, 
D. C., March 28, 1905. 

[1895.] Strafford Wentworth to Mar- 
garet Brigham LeMoyne, at 
Boston, April 8, 1905. 

1896. Howard Dudley Brown to 
Phebe Frances Steere, at Law- 
rence, April 24, 1905. 

1896. John Cummings Hunt to Bertha 
Hale Seecomb, at New York, 
N. Y., April 27, 1905. 

1897, Frederic Anson Burlingame to 
Charlotte Sanger Gannett, at 
Cambridge, April 26, 1905. 

1898. Arthur Lovering to Gladys 
Twining Tupper, at Cambridge, 
Feb. 8, 1905. 

1898. Samuel Robinson to Ellen 
Derby Bellows, at Boston, April 
29, 1905. 

1898. Joseph Loring Valentine to 
Albertine Whitney Flershem, 
at Chicago, Ill., April 29, 
1905. 

1899. Raymond Austin Bidwell to 
Bertha Davis Upham, at Wash- 
ington, Ia., April 19, 1905. 

[1899.] William Henry Conroy to 
Blanche Dingee Caven, at 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 11, 
1905. 
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1899. Benjamin Harrison Dibblee to 
Isabelle Kittle, at Ross, Cal., 
April 27, 1905. 

1899, Stanley Wilson Merrell to Mary 
Louise Caldwell, at Cincinnati, 
O., April 27, 1905. 

1900. Horace Morison to Arria Frazer 
Cotton, at Chicago, IIl., March 
27, 1905. 

1901. Corey Catlin Brayton to Anna 
Bennett, at Silver City, N. M., 
Feb. 5, 1905. 

1901. Lucius Wilmerding to Helen 
Cutting, at New York, N. Y., 
April 5, 1905. 

1902. Moses Weld Ware to Myra 
Maude Jennings, at East 
Orange, N. J., April 18, 
1905. 

1903. Richard Washburn Child to 
Elizabeth Scott Mallet, at New 
York City, Jan. 28, 1904. 

1903. Herbert Warren Mason to 
Persis Emery Furbish, at Port- 
land, Me., April 26, 1905. 

1903. Horatio Lorenzo Whitridge to 
Matilda B. Emery, at Balti- 
more, Md., March 4, 1905. 

1904. Fred Lewis Collins to Edith 
Paine at Roxbury, April 27, 
1904. 

[1904.] Robert Maxwell Bleakie to 
Marion Stone at Boston, April 
26, 1905. 

1904. Charles Elliott Perkins, Jr., to 
Leita M. Amory, at Milton, 
June 14, 1904. 

1904. Fred Willis Piper to Edith M. 
Barton, at Newburyport, March 
1, 1905. 

1904. Gustavus Owen Winston to 
Margaret Lloyd, at New York, 
N. Y., March 7, 1905. 

[1905.] George Clymer to Susan W. 
Sturgis, at Boston, April 4, 
1905. 

[1905.] Harold Stephen Langley to 


Ella Maud Ellis, at Providence, 
R. L, April 7, 1905. 

S.B. 1904. Bancroft Trainer to Flor- 
ence Webb Levis, at Clifton 
Heights, Pa., April 22, 1905. 

S.B. 1904. Henry Knowlton Roberts 
to Florence L. Dow, at Salem, 
Sept. 12, 1904. 


NECROLOGY. 


Fesruary 1 To Aprizt 30, 1905. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quing ial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 





The College. 


1734. Daniel Lewis, b. in May, 1714, 
at Pembroke; d. 29 June, 1753. 

1737. Josiah Lewis, b. 19 Feb., 1717, 
at Barnstable; d. 20 April, 
1742. 

1841. William St. Agnan Stearns, b. 
27 Sept., 1823, at Salem; d. at 
Salem, 18 April, 1905. 

1844. Joseph Peabody, b. 31 Jan., 
1824, at Salem; d. at Augusta, 
Ga., 6 April, 1905. 

1846. Edwin Moses Bigelow, b. 26 
March, 1825, at Marlborough ; 
d. at Cambridge, 21 April, 
1905. 

1846. Charles Eliot Guild, b. 3 Nov., 
1827, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
15 Feb., 1905. 

1847. Charles Whitefield Homer, b. 
22 Jan., 1828, at Boston; d. at 
Como, N. J., 5 April, 1905. 

1849. Joshua Crane, b. 27 March, 
1828, at Boston; d. at Dedham, 
21 Feb., 1905. 

1850. James Coolidge Carter, LL.B., 
LL.D., b. 14 Oct., 1827, at Lan- 
caster; d. at New York, N.Y., 
14 Feb., 1905. 
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TAT 


1858. William Frederick Milton, b. 1883, Charles Ranlet, b.27 May, 1861, 


1860. 


1860. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1866. 


1869. 


1871. 


1874. 


1877. 


1877. 





26 Feb., 1837, at Boston; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 28 Feb., 
1905. 

Henry Sturgis Russell, b. 21 
June, 1838, at Savin Hill; d. at 


‘Boston, 16 Feb., 1905. 


George Walker Weld, b. 3 Sept., 
1841, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
14 Feb., 1905. 

William Harrington Putnam, 
b. 29 May, 1838, at Lunenburg; 
d. at Lunenburg, 16 April, 
1905. 

Edward Robbins Howe, b. 21 
June, 1843, at Cincinnati, O. ; 
d. at Los Angeles, Cal., 7 Dec., 
1899. § 
James Swift Rogers, b. 28 
March, 1840, at Danby, Vt.; d. 
at Boston, 9 April, 1905. 
Edward Augustus Capen, b. 19 
March, 1844, at Boston; d. at 
North Tonawanda, N.Y., 4 Feb., 
1905. | 

William George Tiffany, b. 26 
March, 1844, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 23 April, 
1905. 

Lewis Benedict Hall, b.27 April, 
1848, at Albany, N.Y.; d. at 
Albany, N. Y., 12 Feb., 1905. 
Charles Carroll Stein, b. 11 
Deec., 1847, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Pueblo, Colo., 5 Feb., 
1905. 

James Lloyd Abbot, b. 19 Aug., 
1852, at Roxbury; d. at Little 
Rock, Ark., 13 Feb., 1905. 
Henry Brigham Fay, b. 18 May, 
1853, at Hampton, N. H.; d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., 11 Feb., 
1905. 

James Wise Walker, M.D., b. 
28 Aug., 1856, at Mansfield, 
Ohio; d. at Los Gatos, Cal., 5 
April, 1905. 


1884 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1892. 


1894. 


1898. 


1898. 


1901. 


1901. 


1904. 


1904. 


at Holyoke; d. at Worcester, 16 

Aug., 1904. 
. William Hobbs Goodwin, b. 25 
Oct., 1861, at Jamaica Plain ; d. 
at Dedham, 18 Feb., 1905. 
Charles Churchill Carmalt, b. 15 
June, 1866, at Montrose, Pa. ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 8 Jan., 
1905. 
William Walton Linn, LL.B., 
b. 21 July, 1861, at Belleville, 
Ill.; d. at Decatur, Ill., 24 Oct., 
1904. 
Robert Lee Overton, b. 15 Jan., 
1866, at Nashville, Tenn.; d. 
at Nashville, Tenn., 10 April, 
1900. 
William Sturgis Hooper Lo- 
throp, b. 19 June, 1870, at 
Beverly Farms; d. at Ponce, 
Porto Rico, 5 April, 1905. 
Alfred Lindsay Shapleigh, M.D., 
b. 5 Sept., 1869, at Allston ; 
d. at Shanghai, China, 3 Feb., 
1905. 
Edwin Manton Grover, b. 14 
Nov., 1871, at Needham ; d. at 
Needham, 28 April, 1905. 
David Park Barnitz, A.M., b. 
24 June, 1878, at Wheeling, 
West Va.; d. at Des Moines, 
Ta., 10 Oct., 1901. 
Edmund Baker Edwards, S.B., 
b. 1 July, 1875, at Dorchester ; 
d. at Berkeley, Cal., 4 March, 
1905. 
William Graham Clerk, b. 28 
Aug., 1878, at Carlisle, Eng. ; 
d. at Boston, 10 April, 1905. 
Hiram Nye Fobes, b. 8 Aug., 
1876, at Worcester ; d. at Wor- 
cester, 8 March, 1905. 
Dwight Smith Lunt, b.18 April, 
1881, at Roxbury; d. at Rox- 
bury, 23 Feb., 1905. 
George Depew Osterhout, b. 
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1852. 


1857. 


1860. 


1861. 


1866. 


1866. 


1870. 


1879. 


1879. 


1887. 


1890. 


1903. 


Necrology 


27 Dec., 1880, at Kerhonkson, 
N. Y.; d. at Cambridge, 5 
March, 1905. 


Medical School. 


Samuel Morril, b. 26 Aug., 1829, 
at Goffstown, N. H.; d. at 
Farmville, N. C., 25 Feb, 
1905. 

James David Hoy], b. 9 March, 
1834, in McMinn Co., Tenn. ; 
d. at Fort Valley, Ga., 26 Dec., 
1904. 

George Adams Bright, b. 9 
April, 1837, at Bangor, Me. ; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 12 
March, 1905. 

Jarvis King Mason, b. 8 Nov., 
1831, at Enfield, Conn. ; d. at 
Suffield, Conn., 8 April, 1905. 
James Edward De Wolf, b. 19 
June, 1842, in Nova Scotia ; d. 
at Baraboo, Wis., 5 Jan., 1903. 
Martin Luther Gerould, b. 14 
July, 1841, at Alstead, N. H.; 
d. at Kirkwood, Mo., 4 Dec., 
1904. 

Israel Thorndike Hunt, b. 12 
Oct., 1841, at Nashua, N. H.; 
d. at Charlestown, 16 Feb., 1905. 
George Frederick Keene, b. 22 
Oct., 1853, at Whitman; d. at 
Howard, R. I., 18 March, 1905. 
Willis Parsons Spring, b. 14 
Aug., 1853, at Hinsdale; d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., 22 March, 
1905. 

Thomas Francis Padula, b. 9 
Dec., 1859, at Naples, Italy; d. 
at Quincy, 9 Feb., 1905. 
William Rufus King, b. 29 Nov., 
1875, at Wolfeboro, N. H.; d. 
at Boston, 17 Feb., 1905. 
Robert Fulton MacLachlan, b. 
18 Dec., 1877, at Frederickton, 
N. B. ; d.at Holbrook, Arizona, 
4 March, 1905. 


1841. 


1842. 


1846. 


1851. 


1854. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


[June, 


Law School. 

James Collier Foster, b. in 1817, 
in Abbeville Dist., S. C.; d. at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 28 July, 1904. 
Lysander Cleanthes Jacoby, b. 
8 Jan., 1816, at Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.; d. at Rockford, IIl., 30 
Sept., 1900. 

John Wistar Simpson, b. 11 
June, 1821, at Laurens, S. C.; d. 
at Glenn Springs, S. C., 7 May, 
1893. 


. Benjamin Hale Mace, b. 13 Oct., 


1823, at Strong, Me.; d. at Los 
Gatos, Cal., 14 Dec., 1901. 


. Edward Wheaton Buffum, b. 11 


Oct., 1830, at Walpole, N. H.; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal, 14 May, 
1901. 

Samuel Matthews, b. 31 March, 
1824, at Athens, Ala.; d.at Pla- 
quemine, La., 11 June, 1895. 
Henry Mellvain Bryan, b. 3 
March, 1832, at Potosi, Mo.; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 4 Sept., 
1900. 


. Joseph Olds, b. 13 April, 1832, 


at Circleville, O.; d. at Colum- 
bus, O., 31 Jan., 1905. 


. John Valadon Cowling, d. at 


Chicago, IIl., 29 June, 1904. 


. Wyllys Silliman Stetson, b. 6 


Feb. 1836, at Zanesville, O.; d. 
at Washington, D.C., 9 Nov., 
1903. 

Ross Guffin, b. 28 Oct., 1836, 
near Rushville, Ind.; d. at the 
Sac and Fox Indian Agency, 
Oklahoma, 24 Sept., 1903. 
Garrett Pendergrast Arbegust, 
b. 23 Feb., 1839, at Louisville, 
Ky.; d. at Louisville, Ky., 12 
March, 1903. 

Henry Albert Schauffler, b. 4 
Sept., 1837, at Constantinople, 
Turkey; d. at Cleveland, O., 15 
Feb., 1905. 
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1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 


1867. 


1870. 


1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


1878. 


1879. 


1902. 


Jacob Augustus Cadwallader, b. 
11 Dec., 1838, near Yardley, 
Penn; d. at Titusville, Pa., 11 
Dec., 1903. 

Richard Bond Drury, b.14June, 
1844, at Danville, Mo.; d. at 
Atchison, Kans., 17 April, 1900. 
Charles Emil Hess, b. 30 April, 
1839, at Pfungstadt, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Germany; d. at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., 22 Dec., 1904. 
Charles Cleaves Cole, b. 22 
May, 1841, at Hiram, Me.; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 17 March, 
1905. 

Edgar Everett Hastings, b. 20 
Dec., 1846, at Fort Moultrie, 
S. C.; d. at Carlisle, Pa., 9 Feb., 
1901. 

Orlando Wellington Spratt, b. 
22 April, 1841, at Towanda, Pa.; 
d. at New Haven, Conn., 23 
July, 1902. 

Dan Erskine Richardson, b. 9 
June, 1848, at Waitsfield, Vt.; 
d. at Montecito, Cal., 23 Dec., 
1903. 

James Finlay Carrott, b. 15 
July, 1846, at Quincy, Ill; d. at 
Quincy, IIl., 23 Dee., 1903. 
William Starr Brackett, d. at 
Peoria, Ill., Oct., 1902. 

Edward Oliver Wolcott, b. 26 
March, 1848, at Longmeadow; 
d. at Monte Carlo, Monaco, 1 
March, 1905. 

Samuel Walton McDaniel, b. 18 
Nov., 1833, at Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
d. at Brighton, 6 April, 1905. 
John Allen Ware, b. 6 April, 
1856, near Henderson, Texas; 
d. at Longview, Texas, 10 Sept., 
1904. 

Arthur George Henry Lester, 
b. 26 Dec., 1877, at Rochester, 
N.Y.; d. at Lakewood, N. J,, 
23 Nov., 1904. 


Necrology. 


1854. 


1864. 


1870. 


1902. 


1847. 


1854. 


1855. 


1895. 


1851. 


1895. 
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Scientific School. 


John Manley Richardson, b. 13 
March, 1831, at Bloom Hill 
Plantation, Sumter Co., S. C.; 
d. at Daingerfield, Texas, 4 Feb., 


1898. 
Alpheus Spring Packard, b. 19 


Feb., 1839, at Brunswick, Me.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 14 Feb., 
1905. 

John Holladay Talbutt, b. 9 
August, 1848, at Pleasant Val- 
ley, Ky.;d. at Lexington, Ky., 
7 Dec., 1903. 

Henry Weidemann Locke, b. 16 
Nov., 1880, at Cambridge; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 7 April, 1905. 


Divinity School. 

William Rounseville Alger, 
A.M. (Hon.), b. 28 Dec., 1822, 
at Freetown; d. at Boston, 7 
Feb., 1905. 

Marshall Gunnison Kemball, b. 
22 June, 1826, at Warner, N.H.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 3 Oct., 
1904. 

Andrew Napoleon Adams, b. 6 
Jan., 1830, at Fairhaven, Vt.; 
d. at Fairhaven, Vt., 13 March, 
1905. 


Graduate School. 


(A.M.) Louis Packard Gillespie, 
b. 2 Jan., 1872, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; d. at Rome, Italy, 31 
March, 1905. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(LL.D.) George Sewall Bout- 
well, b. 28 June, 1818, at Brook- 
line; d. at Groton, 27 Feb., 
1905. 
(A.M.) Joseph Jefferson, b. 20 
Feb., 1829, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Palm Beach, Fla., 23 April, 
1905. 
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Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
Department of the University is asked to send it 
to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

[1879.] Thomas Chadwick Day, b. at 
Barnstable ; d. at Boston, 27 
April, 1905. 
[1905.] Morton Wendell Farrar, d. at 
Cambridge, 15 March, 1905. 
[1907.] James Greenleaf Fuller, b. 14 
Nov., 1885, at New London, 
Conn.; d. at Andover, 30 
March, 1905. 
[L. S. 1837.] Samuel Knox, d. at 
Blandford, 5 March, 1905. 
[L.S. 1844.] Edward Floyd De Lancey, 
b. 23 Oct., 1821, at Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y.; d. at Ossining, 
N. Y., 7 April, 1905. 
[L.§. 1850.] Frederick Augustus Whit- 
tlesey, d. at Rochester, N. Y., 
24 Feb., 1905, 
[L. S. 1861.] Elmer Hewitt Capen, b. 
5 April, 1838, at Stoughton; 
d. at Medford, 22 March, 1905. 
[L. S. 1887.] Thomas Francis Benedict 
Meehan, b. at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 4 April, 1905. 


Correction. 


Vol. xiii, No. 51, p. 556, col. 1, [L.S. 
1846.] W. L. Dudley should 
be omitted, as the person with 
the same name who died was 
not the temporary member. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue of Harvard University announ- 
ces that copies of the edition for 1905 
may be obtained at the Cambridge 
bookstores on Commencement Day, or 
will be sent, after Commencement, 


postpaid on receipt of price by the 
Publication Agent of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 2 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass., — cloth, $2 ($2.20 postpaid); 
paper, $1.50 ($1.65 postpaid). The 
Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard 
University, 1636-1905, gives the names 
of the officers of government and in- 
struction, with their periods of service; 
also the names of the graduates in all 
departments, and of the recipients of 
honorary degrees, arranged according 
to the years in which the degrees were 
conferred. Against the names of the 
graduates are noted: degrees con- 
ferred by other institutions; profes- 
sorial appointments; membership in 
foreign societies and some American 
societies; certain offices under the 
United States and state governments 
and foreign governments. 

H. L. Higginson, [’55], and T. J. 
Coolidge, 50, are members of a com- 
mittee appointed by Gov. Douglas, of 
Mass., to consider a public memorial 
to the late Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46. 

Congressman H. S. Boutell, ’76, of 
Chicago, and ex-Congressman S. J. 
Barrows, t ’75, of Mass., are delegates 
to the conference of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, which meets in Brus- 
sels in August. 

The Harvard Church in Charles- 
town has been demolished. Several 
relics from it have been given to the 
College. 

On March 4, Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, 
made several changes in the diplomatic 
service. Ambassador J. H. Choate, 
52, retires from London, and Ambas- 
sador Horace Porter, L. S. S. ’54, from 
Paris. Ambassador Bellamy Storer, 
67, remains at Vienna, and Ambassa- 
dor G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, is transferred 
from Rome to St. Petersburg. E. V. 
Morgan, ’90, is appointed American 
Minister to Korea. ; 
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Of the 10,000 living A.B.’s of Har- 
vard, half have graduated since 1892. 
Were they to march in procession 
single file, the middle of the line would 
come somewhere near the first third 
of ’93. The Class of 1904 has as many 
members as all the survivors from ’28 
to ’57 inclusive. 

It is reported that an ‘‘ anonymous 
Harvard man” has given the Yale 
Corporation $10,000, the income of 
which is to be devoted to promoting 
friendly relations between Harvard 
and Yale. 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, has 
declined a call to the University of 
Kénigsberg, to the chair of philosophy 
once filled by Kant. 

In the newly opened Danforth 
Memorial building of the Paterson, 
N. J., Free Public Library, has been 
hung a portrait of Pres. Eliot, the 
gift of Harvard men now or formerly 
resident in Paterson. The portrait is 
one of the parchment proofs of the 
engraving recently published by J. A. 
Lowell & Co., of Boston. 

The Alumni Association has this 
year tried the following plan of rais- 
ing funds. In order to save frequent 
and irregular dunning of individuals, 
and to meet the necessary expenses of 
the Alumni Association of Harvard 
College, each Class through its Class 
Secretary is requested to contribute 
yearly from its Class Fund to the 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association 
as follows: (1) From each Class a 
minimum of $10. (2) And in addition 
from all classes more than 25 years out 
of College $10 additional for each 
100 or majority fraction thereof of liv- 
ing A.B.’s above the 100. (3) From 
all classes 25 or less years out of Col- 
lege, $5 additional for each 100 or 
majority fraction thereof of living 
A.B.’s above the 100. 


University Notes. 
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Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, of the 
Harvard French Department, is presi- 
dent of the Alliance Frangaise of the 
United States and Canada. 

At the annual meeting of the Dante 
Society the following officers were 
elected: Pres., C. E. Norton, 46 ; vice- 
pres., E. S. Sheldon, ’72; exec. com., 
A. C. White, 02, W. R. Thayer, ’81; 
librarian, W. C. Lane, ’81; sec. and 
treas., F. N. Robinson, ’91. 

Astronomical Observatory. Prof. W. 
H. Pickering has recently discovered 
a 10th satellite to Saturn. He will 
go to North Africa this summer to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on 
Aug. 30. During the spring a new 
telescope has been installed on the 
Observatory lawn near Bond St. The 
Director, Prof. E. C. Pickering, has 
issued several circulars announcing 
recent work, viz.: No. 94. Variability 
of the asteroid Eunomia. No. 95. 
Brightness of Jupiter’s satellites. No. 
96. 843 new variable stars in the 
small Magellanic Cloud. No. 97. The 
Bruce photographs of stars. No. 98. 
Stars having peculiar spectra. 

Merger with Technology. On pp. 
753-6 in this issue is printed the pro- 
tocol containing the terms on which 
Pres. Pritchett wishes to negotiate an 
alliance between the Mass. Institute of 
Technology and Harvard College. On 
May 4, the Technology Alumni held 
at Huntington Hall a mass meeting, 
at which Pres. Pritchett, Gen. E. S. 
Draper, and J. R. Freeman advocated 
the merger and Col. T. L. Livermore, 
Dean Burton, and J. P. Munroe op- 
posed it. On May 17 a committee 


of the Technology Faculty sent out to 
their alumni an exhaustive statement 
of the project, with arguments pro and 
con. The Technology Faculty, by a 
vote of 56 to 7, have rejected the idea 
ofa merger. Itis understood that by 
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June 1 the Technology alumni will 
have returned a postal ballot. Then 
the trustees-of the Institute will vote 
on the desirability of submitting the 
protocol to the Harvard Corporation. 
There has been, of course, no formal 
discussion of the question by Harvard 
officers. An informal, partial canvass 
of members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences indicates an overwhelming 
majority against the merger. Since 
the protocol was printed, numerous 
letters, mostly condemnatory, have 
appeared in the Boston papers and 
the New York Nation. Two Over- 
seers, Dr. Wm. Everett, 59, and Gen. 
S. M. Weld, ’60, have attacked it in 
the Boston Transcript, and one Fellow, 
Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], has 
supported it in the Boston Herald. 
Suggestions for Overseers. May 1, the 
committee to suggest nominations for 
Overseers sent out their usual ballot. 
This committee consists of T. K. Lo- 
throp, 49, chairman, A. A. Lawrence, 
70, C. M. Weld, ’80, William Schofield, 
79, A. L. Devens, ’74, H. B. Chapin, 
’80, G. L. Peabody, ’86, R.G. Fessenden, 
90, and Robert Homans, ’94. Of the 
five outgoing Overseers, Gen. W. A. 
Bancroft,’78, is ineligible for reelection 
and Dr. Wm. Everett, ’59, declined to 
run again. There are five vacancies for 
the six years’ term, and one vacancy for 
a one year term, caused by the death 
of Senator G. F. Hoar, 46. Three out- 
going Overseers — Prof. C. E. Norton, 
"46, Gen. S. M. Weld, 60, and Judge 
W. C. Loring, ’72 — are again candi- 
dates. The entire list comprises : 
1846. Charles E. Norton, Cam- 
bridge. 
1855. J. T. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
1856. D. P. Kimball, Boston. 
S. B. 1858. Simon Newcomb, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





1860. Stephen M. Weld, Wareham. 
1868. Robert A. Boit, Brookline. 
1870. Henry Parkman, Boston. 
1872. W. C. Loring, Boston. 
1874. George Wigglesworth, Mil- 
ton. 
1875. Fred. P. Fish, Brookline. 
1877. John Lowell, Chestnut Hill. 
1878. Herbert Parker, Lancaster. 
1879. I. Tucker Burr, Milton. 
1880. Richard M. Saltonstall, Chest- 
nut Hill. 
1881. Edward D. Brandegee, Brook- 
line. 
1883. Charles S. Hamlin, Boston. 
1884. T. J. Coolidge Jr., Man- 
chester. 
1885. Fred. A. Delano, Chicago, Ill, 
1886. Oliver Ames, Easton. 
1888. Charles F. Choate Jr., South- 
borough. 
1893. Louis A. Frothingham, Bos- 
ton. 
Among these there is one professor 
(Norton) ; one astronomer (New- 
comb); 8 lawyers (Kimball, Wiggles- 
worth, Lowell, Parker, Saltonstall, 
Hamlin, Choate, Frothingham) ; Mitch- 
ell is Chief Justice of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court ; Loring, justice 
of the Mass. Supreme Court ; Parker 
is Attorney-General of Mass.; Weld is 
a cotton broker ; Boit is an insurance 
broker ; Parkman, Wigglesworth, and 
Ames are trustees ; Burr and Coolidge 
are bankers ; Brandegee is a wholesale 
and retail clothing merchant ; Fish is 
president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. ; Delano was general 
manager of the C. B. & Q. R. R. and 
is now a consulting engineer ; Froth- 
ingham is Speaker of the Mass. House 
of Representatives. In 1903 Wiggles- 
worth stood 8th and Saltonstall 10th 
in the Commencement vote ; in 1904, 
Fish was 7th, Parker, 8th, and Park- 
man, 9th, in the Commencement vote. 
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Lowell, Burr, and Choate were sug- 
gested in 1904, but were not nominated 
by the postal ballot. Ballots were to 
be returned to Charles Walcott, 70 
State St., Boston, by May 31. Nom- 
inations by certificate, signed by not 
less than 100 alumni, may be filed by 
June 18 with the Secretary of the 
Board of Overseers, Harvard College 
Office, 50 State St., Boston. 


HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY 
MERGER. 


[On March 25 the Boston Transcript 
published the following protocol con- 
taining the terms on which the Confer- 
ence Committees of Harvard and the 
Institute of Technology suggest an 
“alliance” between the two institu- 
tions. Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, and 
Treasurer C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, re- 
presented Harvard; Pres. H. S. Pritch- 
ett and Prof. A. L. Lowell (Harvard 
’77) represented the Institute.] 


PREAMBLE. 


Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, being 
convinced, after a careful consideration 
of the conditions which affect the work 
of education in industrial science, that 
such work can be greatly advanced and 
enlarged by a cooperation of the two 
institutions, in order to secure mutual 
assistance, render possible a larger en- 
terprise, promote economy, avoid dupli- 
eation and competition, and give to the 
purpose of donors who have bestowed 
money in trust for that object a fuller 
accomplishment, do make this agree- 
ment, which shall endure so long as it 
shall be found to serve, to the satisfac- 
tion of both institutions, the objects 
above declared. But, whereas the car- 
rying out of such agreement will re- 
quire the employment of the income of 


the funds which the University holds, 
or will hereafter hold in trust, and the 
University feels that faithfulness in the 
performance of these trusts which it 
has accepted is its first duty, to which 
all other considerations must yield, this 
agreement shall not go into effect until 
and unless the University shall have 
applied to the Supreme Judicial Court 
for instructions and the Court shall 
have made a decree that this agree- 
ment may be carried out without vio- 
lation of its duties as a trustee and in 
accordance with law and equity. 


I. 


The organization of the University, 
the organization of the Institute, and 
the title of each to its property and 
funds shall remain unaffected by this 
agreement, as shall also the rights and 
duties of each in investing and man- 
aging its funds. 

I. 

The institution for the combined 
work of promoting and furnishing 
education in industrial science, which 
it is the object of this agreement to 
establish, shall retain the name of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy ; it shall be under the direction 
of an executive committee, and the 
instruction therein shall be given by a 
faculty, which two bodies shall be con- 
stituted as herein below provided. 


Ill. 


The said executive committee shall 
consist of nine persons, to be desig- 
nated by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, of whom two shall be 
the president of the Corporation of the 
Institute and the treasurer of the Insti- 
tute, and three shall be members of the 
Corporation of the University. 

Subject to the restrictions herein 
below expressed, the said executive 
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committee shall have the general 
administration and superintendence of 
all matters concerning said combined 
work, including the appointment of 
officers of instruction and government, 
and of servants, the power to remove 
any of them, the fixing of their sala- 
ries and the prescribing of their duties, 
the care of buildings, property, and 
equipment, the appropriation of money 
put at its disposal under this agree- 
ment, the fixing, collecting, and expend- 
ing of students’ fees, and the super- 
vision and direction of the work of the 
faculty, these being substantially the 
powers now coaferred on the execu- 
tive committee of the Institute by its 
by-laws ; it being, however, expressly 
provided that all appropriations from 
money furnished either by the Univer- 
sity or by the Institute, and all pro- 
posed appointments or removals of 
officers whose salaries are to be paid 
therefrom, shall be submitted to the 
corporation concerned, and approved 
by it before being finally adopted, it 
being understood that students’ fees 
shall be deemed to be furnished by the 
Institute, and that no change shall be 
made in those fees without its approval, 

The said executive committee shall 
keep records of its proceedings, and 
shall make reports to the Corporation 
of the University and the Corporation 
of the Institute annually, and at such 
other times as either Corporation may 
request. 

IV. 

The president of the Institute for 
the time being shall be the president 
of the said executive committee, and 
shall preside at its meetings, when 
present. His salary, as fixed by the 
Corporation of the Institute, shall be 
paid from the funds furnished by the 
Institute. Heshall be the chairman of 
the faculty, shall have the superintend- 
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ence of the several departments, and 
shall act as general executive and 
administrative officer subject to the 
direction and control of said executive 
committee. He shall annually make a 
report to the Corporation of the Univer- 
sity and to the Corporation of the Insti- 
tute. Whenever a person shall vacate 
the office of president of the Institute, 
he shall thereupon cease to be a mem- 
ber of the said executive committee. 


Vv. 


The treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology shall be ex- 
officio the treasurer of the said execu- 
tive committee. He shall, as treasurer 
of the said executive committee, have 
charge of the funds put at the disposal 
of said committee, shall make such 
payments as the committee may au- 
thorize, shall keep accurate accounts of 
all money received and expended, and 
shall make report of his doings annu- 
ally, or oftener if required, to the said 
committee and to the Corporation of 
the University and to the Corporation 
of the Institute. 

VI. 

The faculty shall consist of all the 
present professors, associate professors, 
and assistant professors of the Insti- 
tute, and all professors, associate pro- 
fessors, and assistant professors of the 
University who now give courses of 
instruction leading to degrees in indus- 
trial science, and such officers here- 
after appointed as said executive com- 
mittee may designate. The present 
professors, associate professors, and 
assistant professors of the University 
as aforesaid shall not be removed nor 
have their present salaries reduced 
without the consent of the Corporation 
of the University. 

Subject to the supervision and direc- 
tion of the said executive committee, 
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the faculty shall have charge of in- 
struction and discipline. 


VII. 


Subject to the reservations herein- 
after set forth, the University shall 
place at the disposal of said executive 
committee, as above provided, the net 
income of all funds which are now 
credited on its books to the credit of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, also 
the use of all machinery, instruments 
and equipment which the University 
holds, and the income of all property 
which it may hereafter acquire for 
the promotion of instruction in indus- 
trial science, and also three fifths, but 
no more, of the net income which may 
accrue from the bequest and devise of 
the late Gordon McKay. 


Vill. 


Subject to the reservations herein 
set forth, the Institute shall place at 
the disposal of the said executive com- 
mittee the net income of all funds and 
the use of all property and equipment 
which the Institute may hold for the 
promotion of instruction in industrial 
science, reserving only such amounts 
and property as it may require to 
maintain its organization and to carry 
on such functions as may remain to it 
independently of the promotion of in- 
dustrial science. 

Ix. 

In so far as money contributed by 
either corporation under this agree- 
ment may be used by the said execu- 
tive committee for the purchase of 
equipment or supplies, the title thereto 
shall be in the corporation whose 
money is appropriated therefor. 


x. 
The site of the institution shall be 
in Boston on the right bank of the 


Charles River, as nearly as practica- 
ble opposite to Harvard Square, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology shall there erect, furnish, and 
equip buildings having the capacity of 
at least its present buildings. But the 
Institute shall not be required to pro- 
ceed with such purchase and construc- 
tion until it shall have sold a sufficient 
part: of the land which it now owns. 
Provided, however, that this agree- 
ment shall be voided, if at the end of 
four years from the time when this 
agreement goes into effect the Institute 
shall not have purchased said land and 
preceeded to a substantial extent with 
such construction. 


xI. 


Within three years after the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology begins 
the construction of such new buildings, 
if the Institute is then prepared to give 
in its new location to the students of 
the Lawrence Scientific School all 
needed instruction in industrial science, 
the Lawrence Scientific School shall be 
discontinued as a separate school of in- 
dustrial science so long as this agree- 
ment remains in force. 


xII. 


The degrees of bachelor, master, and 
doctor in science, so far as given in 
industrial science, and all degrees in 
engineering, together with the require- 
ments of courses of study leading to 
these degrees, shall be within the pro- 
vince of the faculty, and these degrees 
shall be conferred by the Corporations 
of the University and the Institute, 
acting separately. 


xii. 


Male students in the Institute shall 
have the same privileges as students in 
Harvard University in the use of the 
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playgrounds, museums, and libraries of 
the University. 

Under regulations, to be made by the 
two Corporations, and on payment of 
proper fees, students of the Institute 
shall be admitted to courses of instruc- 
tion and the use of laboratories of the 
University, outside of those pertaining 
to industrial science, and students of 
the University to the courses and use of 
laboratories of the Institute. 


xIv. 


The Corporation and Overseers of the 
University and the Corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
shall each have full right at all times to 
inspect the institution, and suggest to 
the said executive committee changes 
in the methods of management. 


XV. 


The Department of Architecture 
in the University and in the Institute 
respectively are not included in this 
arrangement, but remain unaffected 
hereby. 

XVI. 

It is expressly provided that, as re- 
gards the funds and property of the 
University and of the Institute respect- 
ively, this agreement shall be subject 
to any special terms and requirements 
upon which such funds and property 
may be held; and any property or 
funds which may be held at any time 
by either corporation under such terms 
and restrictions as would prevent the 
use of them in the precise manner con- 
templated by this agreement shall, 
nevertheless, be used by the two cor- 
porations respectively for the support» 
benefit, or encouragement of thescheme 
agreed upon, in such manner as may 
be permissible and in accordance with 


the trusts upon which they may be 
held. 
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Xv. 

The arrangements established by 
this agreement may be terminated at 
any time, either by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University, or by 
the Corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, upon reason- 
able notice to the other corporation. 

In the event of the termination of - 
this agreement, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology must pay, at 
such prices and upon such terms as the 
parties may agree upon, and, if they 
cannot agree thereon, as may be fixed by 
arbitration (usual arbitration clause), 
for any buildings or fixtures upon said 
site, paid for with funds furnished by 
the University. 


XVII. 


This agreement shall take effect 
when finally adopted and approved 
by the Corporation and the Overseers 
of the University and the Corporation of 
the Institute, and when and if a decree 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, as pro- 
vided for in the preamble hereof, shall 
have been obtained. 


GORDON McKAY’S WILL. 


[Following is the text of the will of Gordon 
McKay so far as concerns his bequest to Harvard 
College. It is dated Oct. 30, 1901. The trustees 
of the will are J. J. Myers, Frank iF. Stanley, 
and George E. Gilbert. — Ep.] 


I direct that eighty per cent. of the 
balance of said net annual income after 
paying the annuities (the remaining 
twenty per cent. being held as a re- 
served fund to cover any future pos- 
sible deficiency in the annual income 
to pay said annuities) shall be safely 
invested by my trustees from time to 
time until such accumulations amount 
to the sum of one million dollars and 
then I direct my trustees to pay over 
said sum of one million dollars to 
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“the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College in their corporate capac- 
ity,” if said Corporation shall accept 
the same for the purposes and upon 
the terms and conditions hereinafter 
set forth : to be held and applied by 
them and their successors in said ca- 
pacity for the purposes and trusts 
hereinafter declared. 

I also direct said trustees to pay to 
the said President and Fellows (if and 
after said sum of one million dollars 
has been paid over to them as afore- 
said) annually eighty per cent. of the 
balance of the net income accruing 
from the remainder of my estate after 
paying the existing annuities and upon 
and after the death of the last surviv- 
ing annuitant, I direct said Trustees 
to pay over to the said President and 
Fellows of Harvard College all the 
residue of my estate including all un- 
expended income, all of which said 
sums, I give to the said President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, provided 
they accept the same as aforesaid 
strictly upon the trusts and purposes 
following, namely : 

I direct, if the said Corporation, the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege accept said gift, that the sum total 
of all the property and moneys con- 
veyed by my trustees to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, shall 
be forever known and described in the 
records of the President and Fellows 
and on the books of their Treasurer, 
as the Gordon McKay Endowment. 

I give the President and Fellows 
full powers to hold, manage and pro- 
tect, improve, sell, invest and re-invest 
at their discretion from time to time 
the property in which this Endow- 
ment may at any time be invested : 
Ialso give the said Corporation au- 
thority, in case the principal shall be 
at any time impaired through misfor- 


tune, to accumulate the income of the 
Endowment, or any part thereof, until 
the principal shall be made good : but 
in order that the principal and income 
may share in the guaranty or insur- 
ance which is derived from the large 
mass and wide distribution of the 
University’s investments, I prefer that 
the investments of the Endowment be 
merged, as soon and as far as in the 
discretion of the President and Fel- 
lows they prudently and equitably 
may be, with the general investments 
of the other permanent funds held by 
the President and Fellows. 

The net income of said Endowment 
shall be used to promote applied sci- 
ence : 

First. By maintaining professor- 
ships, workshops, laboratories and col- 
lections for any or all of those scien- 
tific subjects, which have, or may 
hereafter have, applications useful to 
man, and 

Seconp. By aiding meritorious and 
needy students in pursuing those sub- 
jects. 

Inasmuch as a large part of my life 
has been devoted to the study and 
invention of machinery, I instruct the 
President and Fellows to take special 
care that the great subject of mechan- 
ical engineering in all its branches and 
in the most comprehensive sense, be 
thoroughly provided for from my En- 
dowment. 

I direct that the President and Fel- 
lows be free to provide from the En- 
dowment all grades of instruction in 
applied science, from the lowest to the 
highest, and that the instruction pro- 
vided be kept accessible to pupils who 
have had no other opportunities of 
previous education than thse which 
the free public schools afford. 

I direct that the salaries attached 
to the professorships maintained from 
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the Endowment be kept liberal, gen- 
eration after generation, according to 
the standards of each successive gen- 
eration, to the end that these profess- 
orships may always be attractive to 
able men and that their effect may be 
to raise, in some judicious measure, 
the general scale of compensation for 
the teachers of the University. 

I direct that the professors sup- 
ported from this Endowment be pro- 
vided with suitable assistance in their 
several departments, by the appoint- 
ment of instructors of lower grades, 
and of draughtsmen, foremen, mechan- 
ics, clerks, or assistants, as occasion 
may require, my desire being that the 
professors be free to devote them- 
selves to whatever part of the teach- 
ing requires the greatest skill and 
largest experience, and to the advance- 
ment of their several subjects. 

I direct that the President and Fel- 
lows be free to erect buildings for the 
purposes of this Endowment, and to 
purchase sites for the same, but only 
from the income of the Endowment. 

I direct that all the equipment re- 
quired to illustrate teaching or to 
give students opportunity to practise, 
whether instruments, diagrams, tools, 
machines or apparatus, be always kept 
of the best design and quality, so that 
no antiquated, superseded, or unserv- 
iceable implement or machinery shall 
ever be retained in the lecture-rooms, 
workshops or laboratories maintained 
from the Endowment. 

Finally, I request that the name 
Gordon McKay be permanently at- 
tached to the professorships, build- 
ings, and scholarships or other aids for 
needy students, which may be estab- 
lished, erected or maintained from the 
income of this Endowment. 

Should the said President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College fail to accept 
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(in writing) the above Endowment 
upon the terms and provisions above 
set forth within two years after my 
death, I then give said accumulations 
and said residue to my trustees here- 
under and their successors, in trust to 
apply the same to the purposes above 
set forth. 

And for this purpose I direct them 
to select suitable associates and form 
a corporation in, and under the laws 
of, and if need be under a special char- 
ter to be obtained from the legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to receive, hold, manage and 
apply said Endowment by means of an 
establishment at some place within 
said Commonwealth for the purposes 
and upon the terms above set forth in 
respect to said gift to Harvard Col- 
lege. 

In further trust to transfer to said 
Corporation when formed the said ac- 
cumulations and residue in the manner 
and at the times above prescribed for 
the payment thereof to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 

In further trust, to the end that 
said fund shall be applied according 
to my intention, in case of any insu- 
perable difficulty by reason of any 
change in time to come in the laws of 
the said Commonwealth or otherwise 
in forming such a corporation, then 
to dispose of the same as a public 
charity by transfer to some existing 
corporation, or otherwise, in such 
manner as under the consideration and 
order of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts shall effect or most nearly 
effect my above declared intention 
and purpose. 


HARVARD TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 


The Harvard Travelers’ Club can 
hardly be said to have been founded 
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at any particular moment; it has 
gradually developed during the past 
three years, from an informal gather- 
ing to talk over possibilities, into an 
organized association with the formal- 
ities of constitution, officers, list of 
members, and regularly announced 
meetings. The membership now 
amounts to 159. Of this total, 39, 
whose journeys have led them off the 
ordinary routes of travel, are desig- 
nated as Fellows ; and in their hands 
the management of the affairs of the 
Club is placed. A council of five car- 
ries on the ordinary business of the 
Club under the direction of the 
Fellows. 

The Club has held three public lec- 
tures in Cambridge ; one in the winter 
of 1902-03 by Capt. R. N. Peary, on 
his polar explorations ; the second in 
the autumn of 1903 by Prof. W. M. 
Davis, on his journey in Turkestan ; 
the third in the winter of 1903-04 by 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill, on Travels on 
the Borderland of China and Tibet. 
Mr. Rockhill, lately appointed U.S. 
Minister to China, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Club. 

There have been ordinary meetings 
about once a month (except in sum- 
mer), usually held in the Harvard 
Union until this year, when through the 
hospitality of some of the members, 
the Club has met in private houses in 
Boston and Cambridge. It has been 
an agreeable surprise to the council to 
discover an abundance of interesting 
material ready for presentation by 
members or guests, as is indicated 
by the list of communications for the 
season just closed, given below; and 
also to find a ready interest in the aim 
eof the Club, as a result of which the 
membership has increased most satis- 
factorily. While most of the mem- 
bers are Harvard graduates, the only 


explicit requirement is that members 
shall be men who are interested in the 
object of the Club, namely, the pro- 
motion of intelligent travel and explor- 
ation. Curiously enough, the under- 
graduate membership has grown slow- 
ly and the undergraduate members 
have been among the least regular 
attendants at the meetings ; this has 
been a disappointment, as it was 
hoped that the narratives of those 
who had already traveled would at- 
tract the younger members and incite 
them to follow the example of their 
elders. 

The Club has been recognized as 
having a place among the geograph- 
ical societies of the country ; it was 
invited by the National Geographic 
Society to appoint a member to serve 
on the committee of arrangements for 
the 8th International Geographical 
Congress that assembled in Washing- 
ton last September; and by Section 
E (Geology and Geography) of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to send a dele- 
gate to its meeting in Philadelphia 
last December. Nevertheless, the 
Club does not regard itself as devoted 
to geography any more than to other 
subjects that may be studied during 
travel, — language, archaeology, bio- 
logy, astronomy, or any other matter 
of outdoor observation. While the 
meetings are primarily intended to 
entertain rather than to instruct, the 
names of the speakers and titles of 
their talks show clearly enough that 
much instruction stands behind the 
entertainment that they have offered. 
The following addresses have been 
presented before the Club at the reg- 
ular meetings of the current year: 
Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, Archaeo- 
logical Work in Turkestan; Mr. 
Langdon Warner, A Trip to Khiva; 
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Mr. A. G. Robinson, Work of a War 
Correspondent in South Africa and 
the Far East; Mr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, A Journey to Eastern Persia ; 
Mr. V. Stefanson, The Summer of 
1904 in Iceland; Mr. L. J. Cole, 
Notes on Yucatan ;, Mr. F. E. Matthes, 
Mapping in the Rocky Mountain 
Region ; Mr. A. H. Clark, A Trip to 
the Grenadine Islands, West Indies ; 
Mr. G. N. Allen, Newfoundland Whal- 
ing Industry; Mr. R. C. Robbins, 
South India ; Dr. Wm. Lord Smith, 
Reminiscences of a Hunter in Java, 
China, and Corea. 

It is the especial desire of the Club 
to invite to its meetings any Harvard 
men who have wandered far and re- 
turned with a good story to tell. To 
these possible members and contrib- 
utors the Club sends its greetings 
through the Graduates’ Magazine, with 
the assurance of a welcome whenever 
they return to Cambridge. Meetings 
are usually held either in Boston or 
Cambridge on the last Friday of the 
month during the Academic year, ex- 
cept that in December a middle Fri- 
day and in May the third Friday are 
taken. 

At a recent meeting of the Fellows 
it was decided to offer an annual prize, 
probably in the form of a medal, to 
be first awarded a year hence for the 
best piece of recent exploration by an 
American; preference to be given to 
young men who in some distant land 
make application of the studies pur- 
sued during their school or college 
years. More formal announcement 
of this project will be made in the 
autumn. 

The officers of the Club for the past 
winter have been: Prof. W. M. Da- 
vis, chairman; Messrs. R. B. Dixon, 
R. Walcott, R. P. Blake, councilors; 
and Dr. T. W. Thorndike, secretary 


and treasurer (22 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton). 
W. M. Davis, s’69. 


THE PREPARATION OF CLASS 
REPORTS. 


[John Woodbury, ’80, A. H. Newman, '95, and 
Eliot Spalding, ’00, a committee appointed by the 
Class Secretaries’ Association, have issued the 
following recommendations. } 

At the last annual meeting of this 
Association Mr. William R. Thayer 
called attention to the desirability of 
more uniformity in the making of Class 
Reports, and this Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the 
subject. His remarks attracted so 
much attention that he permitted them 
to be printed in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, with additional notes of 
much value furnished by Dr. F. H. 
Brown, Secretary of the Class of 1857. 
In a preliminary report which was 
printed and sent to all the Secretaries, 
this Committee expressed the opinion 
that it was most desirable that an 
attempt to obtain uniformity in Class 
Reports should be made, and re-stated 
the reasons for it at some length. In 
brief, Class Reports have come to be 
reference books of considerable value, 
and an increasing number of libraries, 
college officials, and other persons in- 
terested are collecting and making 
proper use of them. 

In the report referred to, this Com- 
mittee promised to submit suggestions 
to this meeting for its consideration 
and for such action as the meeting sees 
fit to make. Your Committee realizes 
that neither it nor this Association can 
do more than to recommend, but it be- 
lieves that if this organization approves, 
a set of general specifications for Class 
Reports, the scheme will be adopted 
by a considerable number, and greater 
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convenience to those who care for and 
use the reports will result. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
Size: Bound, 94 x 64 inches ; whole 
page, 9} x 6 inches ; type page, 6] x 
3} inches. 


Arrangement : 

1. Title-page. 

2. List of Class Officers (on reverse 
of title-page). 

3. Table of Contents. 

4. Secretary’s Preface. 

5. Treasurer’s Report. 

6. List of Graduates as given in 
Quinquennial Catalogue, except that 
surnames should precede the Christian 
names. 

7. List of Non-graduates and Affil- 
iated Members. 

8. Record of the class, with date 
showing period covered, and divided 
into Graduates and Non-graduates and 
Affiliated Members. 

9. Statistical Lists, divided in same 
manner. 

The names of the 

class members 

should appear in 

these lists in al- 

phabetical, not 

chronological, or- 

der. 

d) Occupations. 

e) Geographical Distribution. 

Ff) Publications by Members of 
the Class. 


10. Records of Class Meetings. 

11. Special Articles. 

12. Addresses : Combined Alphabet- 
ical list of Graduates, Non-graduates, 
and Affiliated Members. 

Typography: Names in Records of 
the Class should be in bold-faced type. 
The text should follow the name in the 
same line, making one paragraph. It 
is desirable that date and place of 


a) Marriages. 
b) Births. 
c) Deaths. 


, 
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birth, and parentage should come after 
the name, followed by a brief bio- 
graphy which can be added to in each 
report. If a series of reports is begun 
in this way it is easy to keep up, and 
makes each report complete in itself 
and more useful for reference. 

It is recommended that a running 
title be used at the top of the pages. 
It should read uniformly on the left 
hand page, giving the title of the re- 
port. The running title at the top of 
the right hand page should change and 
indicate the contents of the page. 

Considerable confusion has arisen in 
the use of various signs. The follow- 
ing are recommended for general 
adoption : 

An asterisk should be used only to 
indicate death, and should be used in 
the same manner as in the Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue, namely : immediately 
following the name, and in lists where 
the year of death is given, the year, 
preceded by an asterisk, should be 
placed at the extreme right of the 
column. 

A degree of A.B. out of course 
should be indicated in lists, as in the 
Quinquennial, by the year placed di- 
rectly after the name. 

A large number of signs have been 
used in lists to indicate when certain 
members of the class entered or left 
the class out of regular course. The 
following method is recommended : 

A superior numeral 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
printed before a name will indicate 
entrance in the corresponding college 
year out of course (e.g.) 2John Doe. 
A superior letter, a, b, c, or d, printed 
after a name, will indicate withdrawal 
from the class in the Freshman, Soph- 
omore, Junior, or Senior year respect- 
ively (e.g.), Richard Roe.> 

Binding: Whether in paper, cloth, 
or leather, the color should be such 
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that whatever is printed on it can be 
plainly read. Finally, and most im- 
portant of all, the title should be 
plainly printed or stamped on the back 
of the report so that it can be plainly 
read upon the shelf. The following 
scheme of title is suggested : the word 
“ Harvard,” the year of the class, the 
number of the report and the year of 
the report, —thus: “Harvard, Class 
1905 Report, I, 1905.” 


APPEAL FOR THE TEACHERS’ 
ENDOWMENT. 


To the Alumni of Harvard College. 

Great as is Harvard University, we 
sons of Harvard turn back to the old 
College, the School of Liberal Arts, 
for our happiest memories and highest 
ideals. 

The heart of the University is the 
College, the Alma Mater which re- 
ceives the boys from their homes and 
leads them into her spirit and high 
traditions. The heart of the College 
is the teachers. The position of Har- 
vard to-day among American univer- 
sities is due not so much to its age, 
traditions, or able administration as 
to its noble line of teachers. That 
the teachers in the College should be 
the best in the land; that the older 
professors should be free from the 
cares of a straitened income; that the 
younger teachers should be able to 
give themselves without distraction 
to their work; that the best men should 
not be drawn away to other colleges 
but should see before them reasonable 
promotion in work and salary, is es- 
sential to the leadership of Harvard 
and the culture of her sons. 

Great gifts have been made for 
special objects and different depart- 
ments of the University in recent 


years, but the addition to the endow- 
ment of the teaching force of the old 
College has been comparatively small. 
Meanwhile students, teachers, sub- 
jects, and courses have multiplied. 
The classics, philosophy, modern 
languages, history, mathematics, the 
standard studies, have all increased 
their corps of teachers. 

With what results? 

Facing deficits in seven of the past 
nine years, the Corporation has now 
cut down the general expenses to the 
danger point, has refused the usual 
advance in salaries, and reduced the 
standard of salaries of new teachers 
until, on Dec. 14, 1904, the Overseers 
passed this vote: 

‘“‘ That it is the sense of this Board 
that salaries of professors and instruct- 
ors should be maintained and that the 
customary and expected increase of 
salary be paid in every instance, irre- 
spective of any other economies.” 

The College salary list is as follows: 

57 Professors —13 receive $5000, 
9 receive $4500, 15 receive $4000, 
20 receive $3600 and less; average, 
$3980. 38 Assistant Professors — 9 


‘receive $3000, 25 receive $2000, 4 


receive $1600 ; average, $2130. 88 
Instructors —1 receives $2000, 29 
receive $1750 to $1100, 33 receive 
$1000; 25 receive $925 and less; aver- 
age, $990. These with the assistants, 
lecturers, tutors, etc., make a staff of 
279 teachers. Total salaries, $437,- 
821; average, $1570. 

In these days of increasing cost of 
living and of higher salaries in com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits, the 
Alumni and friends of Harvard will 
not allow the men who teach their 
boys and who: fill the chairs of the 
great teachers of the past to receive 
these meagre wages. 

The time has now come when the 
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sons of Harvard may rally to her help 
and in grateful love make her the gift 
of an endowment of at least $2,500,- 
000, to increase the present totally 
inadequate amount available fer the 
salaries of the teaching staff of the 
College. 

During the past few months a num- 
ber of the Alumni and friends of the 
College have subscribed individually 
or through their classes, $1,800,000. 
No response to this letter is of course 
expected from them. 

We believe that every son of Har- 
vard wishes the privilege of taking 
part in this great gift. We therefore 
send this letter to all the living grad- 
uates. 

Such a sum cannot be raised with- 
out large subscriptions from those who 
can afford even at a sacrifice to make 
them. 

Our most earnest hope is, however, 
that before next Commencement Day 
every Alumnus will send some subscrip- 
tion, however small, and thus make this 
gift to the College a token of affection 
from every living son of Harvard. 

William Lawrence, 
Chairman. 
Francis L. Higginson, 
Vice-Chairman. 
Charles S. Fairchild. 
Henry S. Howe. 
Francis R. Appleton. 
Augustus Hemenway. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
James J. Storrow. 
Benjamin Carpenter. 


PLANS FOR COMMENCEMENT, 
JUNE 22-29, 1905. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Railway Passenger Associations by 
which all Harvard men and their fam- 


ilies attending the Class-Day-Com- 
mencement observances, from points 
from which the one-way fare to Boston 
exceeds 75 cents, may obtain trans- 
portation to and from Boston, on cer- 
tificate plan, for 14 the usual one-way 
fare, plus a fee of 25 cents. 

The following directions should be 
carefully noted by every one intend- 
ing to avail himself or herself of said 
arrangements: 

1. Tickets to Boston can be bought 
only between June 20 and June 27 
(both inclusive), and are good for con- 
tinuous passage only. Be at the sta- 
tion 30 minutes before departure of 
train. Apply at once for a one-way 
ticket to Boston and ask ticket agent 
for a certificate covering this occasion. 
The ticket to Boston will be sold at 
full rate. 

2. Certificates are not kept at small 
stations, but the agent can tell you the 
nearest certificate point. Buy a ticket 
for that point, and there get certificate 
and ticket to Boston. 

3. When in Cambridge on Class 
Day, June 23, or Commencement Day, 
June 28, leave your certificate, and 25 
cents to defray expense of the Railroad 
special agent, at Grays Hall with the 
representative of the Association of 
the Alumni, to be endorsed by him and 
the agent as entitled to reduced rates. 

4. Presentation of this certificate, 
properly endorsed and stamped, will 
enable you to buy a return ticket by 
the same route, at one third the usual 
fare, provided the ticket is bought 
within two days after Commencement 
Day. 

5. No stop-overs are allowed. Cer- 
tificate holders attending the Harvard- 
Yale Boat Race, June 29, must travel 
to New London and back by ordinary 
tickets at usual rate, as certificates are 
available only at Boston ticket offices 
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for direct return journey, and journey 
must be begun when ticket is bought. 

6. Certificates are not transferable, 
and are not valid on limited trains. 

7. At least 100 persons should avail 
themselves of this certificate plan. If 
less than 100 certificates are presented 
for endorsement at Cambridge, all 
those taken out are invalidated. 

8. Persons coming from west of 
Chicago, or Peoria, or St. Louis should 
purchase tickets to those points, or to 
others in the territory covered by these 
arrangements, and there procure tick- 
ets to Boston, with certificate of pur- 
chase. Those coming from Pacific 
Coast points may avail themselves of 
the regular nine months’ rates which 
are in effect daily to Chicago and St. 
Louis, and purchase certificates at 
either of the latter points. Said rates 
approximate two cents a mile in each 
direction. 

N. B. Owing to the expected pre- 
sence of President Roosevelt, on Com- 
mencement Day, and to the necessity 
of admitting as many persons as pos- 
sible to the afternoon gathering and 
speechmaking in Memorial Hall, it has 
been decided on this occasion to dis- 
pense with the Annual Dinner of the 
Alumni, to have in its place a luncheon 
of sandwiches, coffee, and cigars at 
the Union, and to arrange about 1600 
seats, auditorium fashion, in Memorial, 
facing the high table of the President 
and invited guests. Tickets of ad- 
mission to Memorial, with luncheon 
coupon attached, will be on sale at 
Grays Hall from 9.30 to 2, at 50 cents 
apiece. Tickets will be reserved for 
members of the Classes of 1855 and 
of previous years and for the Class of 
1880 till 1 p.m. ‘Tickets will be al- 
lotted to the other classes proportion- 
ately. 


TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR 
NORTON. 


Last February, Mr. W. C. Lane, 
’81, the College Librarian, learned that 
it would be possible to secure for Har- 
vard College the private library of 
Professor C. E. Norton. Accordingly, 
Professors A. C. Coolidge, ’87, and 
Henry Schofield, p ’93, with Dean 
Irwin of Radcliffe, and Mr. W. R. 
Thayer, 81, communicated with a few 
of Mr. Norton’s friends, some 40 of 
whom subscribed, in a short time, 
$15,000, the amount at which the 
library had been appraised. There 
was manifest, however, so widespread 
a desire on the part of Harvard men 
to make to Mr. Norton some acknow- 
ledgment of their appreciation of his 
services to the University and of their 
personal obligations, that the informal 
committee decided to go further. An 
executive committee was formed, 
which consisted of Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75, W. R. Thayer, ’81, Prof. 
Henry Schofield, p ’93,G. M. Lane, 
’81, treasurer, and B. A. G. Fuller, ’00, 
secretary. Prof. Schofield had the 
general direction of the undertaking. 
This committee drew up and issued 
a circular note, asking for subscrip- 
tions to a book fund, the income of 
which should be devoted to adding 
to the Norton Library. 

By May 1, the limit set for receiving 
replies, over 500 graduates had sent in 
subscriptions amounting to upwards of 
$9000. On the evening of May 11, a 
few members of the committee called 
on Mr. Norton, and an informal an- 
nouncement of the gift was made to 
him by Mr. Thayer. A book bound 
after a 16th Century Italian model, 
and containing the signatures of the 
subscribers, is being prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Updike, of the 
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Merrymount Press. To it is prefixed 
the following dedication : 


TO 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
FROM 
HIS PUPILS, ASSOCIATES, AND FRIENDS 
IN APPRECIATION 
OF HIS SERVICES TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DURING MANY YEARS 
IN ADMIRATION 
OF HIS LIFE-LONG DEVOTION TO HIGH IDEALS 
IN LETTERS, ART, AND CIVIO DUTY 
IN GRATITUDE 
FOR HIS HOSPITALITY, COUNSEL, FRIENDSHIP 
INSPIRATION 


FELICE TE, CHE si PARLI A TUA POsTA! 
MboCcCCY 


“Signed on behalf of some 530 
subscribers by: Henry L. Higginson, 
Horace Howard Furness, Charles S. 
Fairchild, William James, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, William Lawrence, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Edward Robinson, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, James Loeb, Ralph 
Emerson Forbes. Executive commit- 
tee: L. B. R. Briggs, William Ros- 
coe Thayer, Henry Schofield, Gardi- 
ner M. Lane, Treasurer ; B. Apthorp 
Gould Fuller, Secretary.” 

Mr. Norton’s books will remain at 
Shady Hill during his lifetime. Ulti- 
mately they will constitute the Nor- 
ton Memorial in the College Library. 
He has already sent to the latter many 
valuable old volumes, which are to be 
kept in special cases, and eventu- 
ally there will be a separate case for 
his large and precious collection of 
autograph presentation copies. 

Mr. Norton was born at Shady Hill, 
Cambridge, Nov. 16,1827. His father 
was Dr. Andrews Norton, H. C. 1804, 
professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Harvard Divinity School, and his 
mother was Catherine Eliot, an aunt 


of Pres. Eliot. Mr. Norton gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1846. He was 
professor of the History of Art from 
1875 to 1898. Since 1899 he has been 
an Overseer. 


Professor Norton’s Acknowledgment. 


The following letter is printed with 

the consent of Professor Norton : 
Shady Hill, 12 May, 1905. 
My dear Higginson : 

The expression which I received last 
night of the kind feeling of many friends 
toward me touches me deeply, and, as 
your name heads the list of those who 
have united in this testimonial of their 
regard, I address my thanks to you, 
and through you to the others who 
have done me this exceptional honor 
and given me this great pleasure. 

The form of the testimonial is alto- 
gether gratifying to me. I could de- 
sire no better memorial than one which 
may secure the occasional remem- 
brance of my name in connection with 
the service rendered by the Library 
of Harvard College to future genera- 
tions of students. 

In looking back over my life in its 
relations with the University I recog- 
nize as a special good-fortune that it 
was my privilege for many years to 
give instruction in a field in which I had 
to deal with the highest ideals of man 
as expressed in the arts. It is to the 
charm which these ideals exerted on 
the open and susceptible natures of the 
youths whom I addressed that I feel 
the personal sentiment of which this 
testimonial is the expression to be 
largely due. But whatever its source, 
I am grateful to my former pupils for 
this evidence of their regard. 

To the elder friends who have joined 
in doing me this honor I can only say, 
—I thank you with gratitude and affec- 
tion of no recent date, for the utter- 
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ance of which I am glad to have occa- 
sion. 
Always, my dear Higginson, 
Most sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E.iot Norton. 





VARIA. 





q Albert Matthews, ’82, contributes 
the following : 


1784 December 4, Massachusetts Cen- 
tinel, p. 2/2. 


EPIGRAM. 
JO wonder that science, and learning 
profound, 
In our college at Cambridge so greatly 
abound ; 
When such numbers take thither a little 
each day, 
And we meet with so few who bring 
any away. 
1785 March 12, Massachusetts Cen- 
tinel, p. 2/3. 
For the CENTINEL. 
Messrs. PRINTERS, 
By inserting the following, you will 
oblige, sc. 
QUERIES. 

Sthere a Professor of the French Lan- 

guage at Cambridge University ? 

IF there is, why is not his name enrolled 
and published with the other Professors 
of that Society ? 

IF there is not, what unequalled impu- 
dence is it for any one to assume that hon- 
orable title: But more especially for an 
illiterate no body knows who or what. 


INIMICUS EMPIRICIS. 


1785 March 16, Massachusetts Cen- 
tinel, p. 371. 


HE subscriber being desirous to satisfy 
the curiosity of the individual who 
wants to know if there is a French Profes- 
sor at the University of Cambridge, will 
answer that there was none until now— 
that he is the only person that teaches in 
that language at said University, with the 
permission of the Hon. President, and the 


Varia. 
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other Governors, bearing date Sept. 1, 
1783, and of which the following is a copy, 
and it is by virtue of this permission that 
the said subscriber has taken the title of 
French Instructor to the University of Cam- 
bridge in the grammar lately compiled by 
him, and which he takes in all the trans- 
lations he makes for the publick. 


JOHN MARY. 


T a meeting of the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, September 
1, 1783. 

Voted, that Mr. John Mary be permitted 
to instruct in the French language, such 
of the students as desire it, and who shall 
obtain permission from their parents or 
guardians in writing, signified under their 
hands, to the president ; which students 
shall be assessed, in their quarter bills, 
such sums as they, with the consent of the 
president, professors and tutors shall agree 
for, with Mr. Mary. 

(Copy) Attest, 
JOSEPH WILLARD, 
President. 


See Quinquennial Catalogue (1900), p. 40 note. 


4] Pres. Eliot, at a dinner of the 
Quill Club, New York, told of an inci- 
dent of the search for truth which had 
come under his own observation at 
Harvard recently, which rather pleased 
the Harvard men at the dinner more 
than it did the sons of Yale. He ob- 
served, he said, in the Psychological 
Department, a series of boxes arranged 
in a row. One of the centre boxes 
contained an ordinary mud turtle. 
There was an opening from this boxinto 
the box on either side. It was the pro- 
fessor’s purpose to experiment as to the 
effect of color on the turtle. ‘It is a 
notable fact,” said Pres. Eliot, “that 
whenever a red object was placed near 
the opening to either box the turtle 
would invariably travel in that direc- 
tion, but whenever the red was replaced 
by a blue object the turtle would per- 
sist in going in the opposite direction.” 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIII, No. 51, p. 443, 1. 10 from bottom. 1901 is the date of Dean 
Smith’s appointment as Pope Professor of Latin. 
Prof. G. M. Lane died in 1897. 
p. 525, col. 1. Dr. Eddy is not a member of the Mass. 
} Board of Dentistry. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz: 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; ) for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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